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THE poverty of our literature in reference to Mahomet and . 


Mahometanism is so conspicuous and so inconvenient that we 
may well receive with gratitude Mr. Muir’s very able endeavour 
to relieve it. With freedom from prejudice and independence 
of judgment, he combines an extensive and intimate knowledge 
of the most authentic sources of information, and, after several 
years of labour, has produced these volumes in the hope of 
contributing to the complete elucidation and final settlement 
of Mahomet’s real character and claims. After a careful ex- 
amination of them, and after comparing them with those of 
sundry of his predécessors and contemporaries, it appears to 
us that the author has abundant reason to be gratified with 
the success he has achieved. Most conscientiously prepared, 
and based on authorities whom the Moslems themselves appeal. 
to as decisive, his work may be used with equal confidence both 
by the historian and the controversialist. We heartily commend 
it to every one who, on so important a subject, desires to have 
what, on the whole, is probably the best and completest book in 
any language, and shall avail ourselves of it and of other 
sources of information, in this paper, to present a few of 
the leading events of the Prophet’s life, with a view to a brief 
illustration of his character and of the means and meaning of his 
success, 

Born at Mecca in the year 570, Mahomet was, like most 
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Meccan children of good family, nursed by the Bedouins of 
the neighbouring desert. His father had died before he was 
born, and soon after his return from the desert in his sixth 
year, his mother succumbed to the grief and care of widowhood, 
and left her child to the care of his paternal grandfather. 
Scarcely two years had passed, when Abd al Muttalib, too, died, 
and the boy became the charge of an uncle, to whom the 
affectionate old man hopefully committed him. Abu Talib 
proved eminently worthy of his trust. He watched over his 
delicate and much-attached nephew with unfailing solicitude, 
and when he was twelve years of age, gave him a mount on 
his camel, and joined the caravan to Syria. Their joumey 
extended to Bostra—perhaps further; and though it cannot 
well have been fraught with such appreciable religious and 
theological results as some of the biographers of the Prophet 
have supposed, it is only just to believe that it made impressions 
which had most important effects upon his subsequent life and 
character, which could never be forgotten, and which developed 
into consequences which could then be as little foreseen as they 
can now be retraced. 


‘He passed,’ says Mr. Muir, ‘near to Petra, Jerash, Ammon, 
and other ruinous sites of former mercantile grandeur; and the 
sight, no doubt, deeply imprinted upon his reflective mind the 
instability of earthly greatness. The wild story of the Valley of 
Hejer, with its lonely deserted habitations hewn out of the rock, 
and the tale of Divine vengeance against the cities of the plain, 
over which now rolled the billows of the Dead Sea, would excite 
apprehension and awe; while their strange and startling details, 
rendered more tragic by Jewish tradition and local legend, would 
win and charm the childish heart, ever yearning after the mar- 
vellous. On this journey, too, he passed through several Jewish 
settlements, and came in contact with the national profession of 
Christianity in Syria. Hitherto he had witnessed only the occa- 
sional and isolated exhibition of the faith: now he saw its rites 
in full and regular performance by a whole community; the 
national and the social customs founded upon Christianity; the 
churches with their crosses, images, or pictures, and other symbols 
of the faith; the ringing of bells; the frequent assemblages for 
worship. The reports, and possibly an actual glimpse, of the 
continually recurring ceremonial, effected, we may suppose, a deep 
impression upon him; and this impression would be rendered 
all the more practical and lasting by the sight of whole tribes, 
Arab like himself, converted to the same faith, and practising 
the same observances.’—Vol. i. pp. 33, 34. 


Making due note of this journey into Syria, we are to think of 
the young Mahomet, after his return to Mecca, as engaged in not 
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very diligent and not very lucrative commerce, varied at in- 
tervals with the supposed effeminate and mean occupation of 
tending sheep, up to his twenty-fifth year. His character with 
his fellow citizens was that of a retiring and reflective young 
man of few business qualifications, with almost no talent for 
money-making, but singularly moral, and constant in observing 
the religious and other duties prescribed by the established 
Paganism. He was anything but the profligate scoundrel Dean 
Prideaux has described, and had even won for himself the by- 
name, El Amin, or The Faithful. 

At twenty-five the whole course of his life was changed. 
A wealthy and virtuous widow, largely engaged in trade, re- 
quired a steward and superintendent for a caravan she was 
despatching to Syria, and the offer of the place being made 
to Mahomet the Faithful, was gladly accepted. He appears to 
have managed Khadija’s business better than he had usually 
managed his own, and brought back to her, it is said, an 
unusually handsome profit. The next thing was that Khadija, 
though forty years old and very wealthy, wished to marry 
the poor young man, who had nothing but a comely person and 
a good character to recommend him. Their union proved a 
remarkably happy one. Khadija is reported to have availed 
herself but little of her husband’s newly discovered business 
talents, while Mahomet was well content with the freedom from 
commonplace anxieties, and the command of ease and leisure, 
secured through his admirable wife. As the years glided by, 
they were blessed with a son, who lived but two years, with 
a daughter, then a second daughter, a third, and a fourth, and 
last another son. On each of these occasions, there was a 
sacrifice to the idols of Mecca of one or two kids, according as 
the child born was girl or boy. How far Mahomet concurred in 
these acts of piety in his wife we cannot tell. All we know is, 
that he did not in any way forbid them. Khadija meant well, 
no doubt, did what was usual, and in his then state of indecision 
and inquiry, Mahomet did not feel at liberty to interfere. 

We pass thus rapidly over earlier events, because the interest 
of the Prophet’s life does not properly commence till after 
his fortieth year. His personal appearance at about that age is 
thus described by Mr. Muir :— ; 


‘Slightly above the middle size, his figure, though spare, was 
handsome and commanding, the chest broad and open, the bones 
and framework large, the joints well knit together. His neck was 
long and finely moulded. The head, unusually large, gave space 
for a broad and noble brow. ‘The hair, thick, jet-black, and 
slightly curling, fell down over his ears. The eyebrows were 
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arched and joined; the countenance thin, but ruddy. His large 
eyes, intensely black and piercing, received additional lustre from 
their long dark eyelashes. The nose was high and slightly 
aquiline, But fine, and at the end attenuated. The teeth were far 
apart. A long black bushy beard, reaching to the breast, added 
manliness and presence. His expression was pensive and contem- 
plative. The face beamed with intelligence, though something 
of the sensuous also might be there discerned. The skin of 
his body was clear and soft. The only hair that met the eye was a 
fine thin line which ran down from the neck towards the navel. 
His broad back leaned slightly forward as he walked ; and his step 
was hasty, yet sharp and decided, like that of one rapidly 
descending a declivity.—Vol. ii. pp. 28, 29. 

There certainly should be something solid, real, forcible, in a 
man whose exterior should correspond with this description. 
And placing ‘beside it our remembrance of the assured habits 
and religiousness of Mahomet, we are not surprised to find that 
his perpetual reflectiveness was concerned with religion, and that 
his persistent and quietly (but perhaps not at first self-con- 
sciously) resolute will, was to arrive at something more satisfac- 
tory than the quasi-theological dogmas upon which the idolatry 
of the Meccans was built. With that idolatry we are certified 
that he had long been secretly dissatisfied. He had learnt, while 
yet a boy, that even of his own countrymen were many in 
the more northern parts of Arabia who had rejected it. He must 
since that time have had repeated opportunities of informing 
himself as to the religion of the Jewish tribes of Arabia; 
he cannot have lived for forty years without frequently hearing 
of the Jews of Yathrib, the rival of Mecca; and we know that 
at the fair of Okatz he listened to the preaching of Coss, 
or Qoss, a Christian missionary who repeatedly went thither 
to declare the falseness of Polytheism and the unity of God. 

We know too that Mahomet very carefully observed the 
month of fasting and prayer prescribed by the Meccan religion, 
and that, not satisfied with this, he would often at other times 
betake himself, with a few days’ provisions, to a cave in the 
neighbouring Mount Hira, now called Jebel Nur, and address 
himself with renewed devotion to the task of finding out a 
religion in which he could rest. Of his sincerity at this period 
we confess that we entertain no doubt, and are unable to dis- 
cover the reasons which justify such doubt where entertained. 
That his sincerity was absolutely such, or that his ardour of 
religious inquiry was always pure of self and ambition, we 
neither say nor are concerned about. No man can escape from 
himself; and all that is needful to be urged in favour of Maho- 
met is that self and ambition were in no wise prominent, and, 
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so far as appearances may warrant a conclusion, were unfelt, 
and perhaps unknown. For the Prophet’s thoughts were pas- 
sionate and profound. Alone, amid the ineffable silence and vast 
solitudes of Mount Hira and the desert, he watched the darken- 
ing sky, unresponsive to his prayers, and the nightly brilliance 
of the stars which he knew had shone down upon his fathers of 
forgotten age, and he wondered why they had worshipped 
Aldebaran, and whether Sirius, or Canopus, or Jupiter could 
really aid him. He was enraptured at the breaking day as it 
surged up the crimsoning east with its glory at the flood, and 
felt that the world must have a Maker, and might one day have 
a Judge. He was feeling after God, if haply he might find 
him. Miserable figments and distorted facts of a dead Judaism 
and of a hopelessly corrupted Christianity, only added to his 
perplexity. They suggested inquiries it was impossible they 
should answer, while they added to the reasons for regarding 
with scepticism the religion of his youth, A man not sadly and 
resolutely in earnest would have given up this strife. It was 
itself most assuredly no gladness, but otherwise. For Mahomet 
was not pursuing truth, but only endeavouring to find out where 
that pursuit might begin. The pursuing of truth, indeed, may 
be a life-long pleasure ; but how shall a man pursue that of which 
he has no trace, and towards which he knows no path? Lessing, 
quoted by Sir Wm. Hamilton, said, ‘ Did the Almighty, holding 
‘in his right hand Truth, and in his left hand Search after 
‘ Truth, deign to tender me the one I might prefer, in all humility, 
‘but without hesitation, I should request, Search after Truth. 
And the fullest justification of such a choice, it is obvious, would 
be found in that peculiar constitution of man which renders him 
ever happier in pursuit than in possession. But in Mahomet’s 
case things were wholly different from this; and we need not 
wonder, therefore, if his inquiries, instead of bringing quiet, 
brought wretchedness, and if his philosophy, instead of being 
Divine and sustaining, conducted him to melancholy and despair. 
So must it be with every man with whom the question is the 
same as that which was presented to the Prophet ; the question, 
in effect, of Theism or of Atheism; of a Polytheism which was 
certainly false, or of a Scepticism which could not be true. This 
was the question with which it seems clear the Prophet of Islam 
was, year after year, doing battle. Things of morality, of abstract 
right, of duty in daily life, were probably enough revolved ; but 
the great, mastering, and central question was, doubtless, in effect 
the one we have supposed. Happy he, indeed, who knows the 
causes of things—Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas— 
and also happy he, who, feeling his equal ignorance and impo- 
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tence, can let them alone. Mahomet belonged to neither class, 
and, being driven to despair, contemplated suicide. Sometimes 
again an erratic and uncertain light would gleam across the 
chaos of doubt, and in strong but irregular rhapsody the tor- 
mented soul cried out,— 
‘ By the declining day I swear ! 

Verily man is in the way of ruin ; 

Excepting such as possess faith, 

And do the things which be right, 

And stir up one another to truth and steadfastness.’ 

—Sura ciii.* 
At length there dawned on his mind the conviction of a 

personal Deity, supreme and infinite, neither begotten nor 
begetting. And then Mahomet rejoiced and said,— 


‘Praise be to God, the Lord of Creation, 

The All-merciful, the All-compassionate ! 

Ruler of the day of reckoning ! 

Thee we worship, and Thee we invoke for help. 

Lead us in the straight path ;— 

The path of those to whom Thou hast been gracious, 

Not of those that are the objects of wrath or that are in error.’ 
—Sura i. 


Great as was the advance which is here indicated, it did not 
suffice. New difficulties arose to take the place of the old ones, 
and having attained the conviction of a Supreme Deity, Mahomet 
came, as others had come before him, and as yet others are 
coming constantly, to be utterly perplexed as to the relations 
sustained or sustainable to such Supreme. Vague traditions of 
Abrahamic legend had come down to him; and sundry most 
pitiful and cruel strifes about a greater than Abraham he had 
not only heard of, but, especially in Syria, had seen the bitter 
fruits of. It was no wonder if these schisms and logomachies 
led to anything but Him about the mystery of whose person 
. and work they were chiefly concerned. Indeed this, we find, is 
the epoch and phase in Mahomet’s life which, once apprehended, 
explains, though it does not apologise for, the fundamental 
distinction of the religion he founded. He could discover no 
certainty as to the way in which he might best approach God. 
From the travestied Syrian accounts of the one Mediator 

* Except in one or two instances specified, all our quotations from the Koran 
are as given in the occasional translations by Mr. Muir. As a rule they are sub- 
stantially the same as those in Sale. The chronological sequence of the Suras, it 
is to be noted, is not according to the arrangement in any extant edition of the 
Koran, and is now only conjecturable. Mr. Muir has paid the greatest attention 
to this subject, and, after repeated reviewings of it, has given in an Appendix to 
-his third volume a probable arrangement, which we are content to accept. 
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between God and man—himeelf possessing the nature of both— 
he was unable to eliminate the countless and impious refine- 
ments of Arian, and Athanasian, and Nestorian zealots, agreeing 
in nothing save the fervour with which they out-preached, out- 
cursed, and spoiled and slew each other. That sort of thing 
could not be true, thought Mahomet. Trinitarian discussion— 
especially when it made Mary, the mother of Christ, to be the 
Third Person of the Trinity—perplexed even less than it offended 
him. Ali that he felt really clear about was the existence and 
the government over His creatures of an infinitely wise, and just, 
and powerful God. Hence the cardinal distinction of the 
Mahometan religion,—the entire absence of the doctrine of 
mediation. Islam proper, accordingly, though we may concede 
it to be in some sort a gospel, inasmuch as it is essentially and 
intensely anti-idolatrous, is a gospel with almost no good tidings. 
To the sensual it permits sensualism without calling it sin ; to 
the ignorant and selfish it offers formalism and mechanical rules 
of piety ; to the intellectual an intellectual theism ; to all men a 
tiresome but not wholly useless ceremonial; and for the rest 
this :-— 


“When the earth shall tremble with her quaking ; 

And the earth shall cast forth her burdens ; 

And man shall say, ‘‘ What aileth her ?” 

In that day shall she unfold her tidings, 

Because the Lord shall have inspired her. 

In that day shall mankind advance in ranks, that they may 

behold their works ; 

And whoever shall have wrought good to the weight of a grain 

shall behold it; 

And whoever shall have wrought evil to the weight of a grain 

shall behold it.’ —Sura xeix. 

It was at this stage of his inquiries apparently, that Mahomet’s 
real or pretended inspiration was interrupted. For nearly three 
years Gabriel never came near him, and he was driven anew to 
misery and despair. 

Meanwhile he had become a marked man to his feilow 
citizens. Persuaded of his Divine call to such a task, he strove 
in what way he could to show to all who would listen, but 
especially to the members of his own family and tribe, the 
wrong of idolatry and the unity of God. They laughed him to 
scorn, pointed the finger at him, called after bim in the streets 
as a half-witted fellow, and considered him withal an intolerable 
bore. Sometimes, indeed, this treatment of contempt and 
scoffing got the better of him, and the poorer part of a merely 
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human nature showed freely out beneath the professions of 
heavenly zeal. One day, for example, he called a meeting of 
the leading citizens of Mecca. They came; but when Abu 
Lahab, an ill-natured uncle of the Prophet's, found it was 
merely to hear another harangue on the now familiar topic of 
the sin of idolatry, he listened till his patience was exhausted, 
and then announced the extremity of his disgust by briefly and 
contemptuously damning his nephew. And the much-forbearing 
Mahomet could forbear no longer. The tierce wrath leaped out 
of his heart, and though Abu Lahab was the father-in-law of 
two of his daughters, as well as his own paternal uncle, he both 


cursed him and placed his curse on record as an inspiration 
from God. 


‘Damned be Abu Lahab’s hands; and let himself be damned! 
His riches shall not profit him, nor that which he hath gained. 
He shall be cast into the riz of flame, 
And his wife also laden with fuel ; 
About her neck shall be a rope of palm-fibre.’—Sura exi. 


Others too opposed Mahomet no less scornfully and harshly 
than did Abu Lahab ; and altogether the would-be prophet and 
reformer had but an evil time of it. The occurrence of the 
Fatrah, or intermission of revelations, was a serious addition to 
his troubles. In what way he contrived to pass the three years 
of its continuance is not recorded. It suffices that at the end 
of that time the command to preach became imperative and 
irresistible. Mahomet preached accordingly. His first disciple 
was his own wife. Soon after followed Abu Bakr, a wealthy 
and prudent citizen, whose name and character were a tower of 
strength. Zeid, formerly the prophet’s slave, subsequently his 
freedman and adopted son, and Ali, his impetuous and warlike 
nephew, were among-his earliest adherents, and too notable not 
to be specially mentioned. Other converts followed, especially 
from among the slaves of Mecca; and Islam, notwithstanding 
discouragements and obstacles, was steadily and slowly becoming 
a fact. The opposition of the Coreish, which appears to have 
been slumbering for a while, was suddenly aroused afresh, stung 
into activity by the growing audacity of the Prophet. Only for 
his being under the special protection of the faithful Abu Talib, 
and so under the protection of the whole Hashemite family, 
he would certainly have fallen a victim to the freedom with 
which he declared himself the antagonist of idolatry and the 
Apostle of the Most High. 

It was about three years after the open declaration of his 
apostleship that Mahomet hired a house near the middle of the 
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city, with a view to the more effectual propagation of the new 
faith. He lost no opportunity of public preaching, and seems 
to have conjoined with it the habit of private exhortation. He 
frequented fairs and all places of popular resort, and braved 
every danger in the performance of what he thought to be duty. 
The Coreish at once resorted to yet stronger measures. They 
strove by every means, especially by insinuation and calumny, 
to disparage the Prophet and to hinder his success. They dealt 
as harshly as they dared with both himself and his converts, 
and subjected their believing slaves to refined and intolerable 
tortures. It is not to be wondered at if there were a few 
recantations ; but it is the credit of teacher and disciples alike 
that they were very few indeed as compared with the number 
of persons persecuted. So effectual, however, were the obstacles 
now offered to his progress that at the end of six years, counting . 
from the public announcement of his mission, Mahomet had not 
more than fifty disciples, and was profoundly discouraged at 
what he felt obliged to regard as failure. 

Seeking refuge from the miseries inflicted by the Coreish, a 
number of the Moslems emigrated to Abyssinia, and, not long 
afterwards, Mahomet committed the most glaring error of this 
first part of his public career. He admitted that the idol gods 
of the Mecean temple might possibly be better than he had 
said; might, in fact, be legitimately supplicated and honoured 
with a view to obtaining their intercession with God Himself, 
the one God. There was an immediate reaction in his favour. 
He became in a moment the most popular man in Mecca. 
His doctrines were forthwith tolerated—as well they might be 
when robbed of their meaning—and his followers were no longer 
oppressed as men who would fain turn the city upside down. 

How long Mahomet remained guilty of this fault we do not 
know. What is certain is, that his concession to the prejudices and 
creed of the Meceans was not a mere lapse of the tongue, nor 
the utterance of a moment’s impulse, but was given openly and 
remained fer some time unretracted. Soon, however, the 
Prophet returned to his right mind, and behaved thereupon 
in a manner which the upholders of the simple impostor theory 
would find no less difficult to explain, than would the holders of 
the true-prophet theory the fall which led to such behaviour. 
He publicly recanted his confession, and so far played into his 
enemies’ hands as to say that the heretical verses of concession 
had been inspired by the devil. He was perfectly aware that 
he would be asked how it should be known that his recantation 
rather was not prompted by the devil; and supposing him liable 
to inspirations, sometimes heavenly and sometimes satanic, what 
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was the criterion by which they should be severally distinguished ? 
On no impostor theory, we think, can Mahomet’s admissions be 
explained. Supposing him to have been influenced mainly by 
ambition, his conduct was positively suicidal. For he belonged 
not only to the ruling tribe of Mecca, but to the ruling family of 
that tribe. It was one of his ancestors who founded the city ; 
and as Mecca took precedence of all other cities in Arabia, so 
did the Hashemites take precedence of all other families in 
Mecca. He might, accordingly, have aspired to something 
like chieftainship and practical sovereignty without being 
charged with any great presumption ; and here was personal 
supremacy all but formally offered to him. In the moment 
in which he conceded semi-divine honours to Lat and 
Ozza, he secured to himself the possibility of accomplishing 
with ease the most ambitious projects of which he can have 
dreamed. Yet he absolutely turned his back upon such 
possibility, flouted it, and flung it away. Dr. Sprenger himself, 
generally hostile to Mahomet, does not scruple to say that,— 


‘ By deviating from his conviction only to the extent to which 
several truly pious Christian missionaries did not scruple to go, 
he might have extricated himself from all persecutions and diffi- 
culties, the end of which he could not then foresee, and he might 
at once have placed himself at the head of his nation; but 
he disdained to gain this victory at the sacrifice of his conviction, 
and declared that the devil had prompted to him the objectionable 
verses. This is the strongest proof of the sincerity of Mahomet 
during the beginning of his career.’ * 


As the revocation of these concessions was emphasized by a 
renewed condemnation of the idols and a most solemn denun- 
ciation of idolatry, the persecutions were immediately renewed. 
The Abyssinian exiles, who had returned to their former homes 
on hearing of the reconciliation with the Coreish, again sought 
safety in Africa. Others followed them, and the persecutions 
grew increasingly severe. Deputations from the Coreish waited 
upon Abu Talib and upon other leaders among the Hashemites, 
and demanded that his family should give up Mahomet as 
an enemy to the public peace, to be dealt with as such. 
Failing in this, they plotted his assassination ; and failing in this 
also, the whole family of the Hashemites was placed under the 
Ban. The Coreish solemnly bound themselves by a sealed 
document, which, for greater impressiveness, they hung up in the 
temple of the city, to consider the Hashemites excommunicate. 
They swore ‘that they would neither marry their women, nor 


* Life of Mohammad, pp. 185, 186, Allahabad : 1851. 
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‘give their own in marriage to them; that they would sell 
‘nothing to them, nor buy aught from them ; that dealings with 
‘them of every kind should cease.’ Under these circumstances 
the Hashemites found it prudent to withdraw to a separate and 
secluded part of the city, called the Sheb quarter, and lying ina 
defile of the mountains. They appear to have stood by each 
other in the noblest manner, and to have carried to a pitch that 
is truly romantic and heroic the obligations involved in their 
relationship. Their supplies being in course of time almost 
exhausted, they were reduced to extreme distress. The ban, 
however, continued to be rigorously enforced, and not a man of 
them could venture beyond the gate of the quarter, save at the 
times of pilgrimage. And even when the weary and sorrow- 
laden months had passed, and the period of pilgrimage came 
round and made every act of violence a crime and impiety, 
even then malignant Coreishites would go about disseminating 
all evil reports against the Hashemites, and would use every 
endeavour to prevent the merchants, who wisely combined 
commerce with pilgrimage, from selling anything to the men 
whose fidelity and persistence in a seeming duty had brought 
them to the very verge of starvation. In Mecca, Islamism was 
effectually arrested, and in the Sheb quarter it scarcely did more 
than maintain a bare existence. Yet, amid the cries of famished 
children, the tears of mothers who could give no help, and the 
desperate misery of men on whom his persistence forced the 
dire alternative of either ceasing to protect a relative im whose 
mission but few of them believed, or of watching wives and little 
ones share starvation with themselves, Mahomet. failed not, 
quailed not, lost neither heart, nor reason, nor kindliness, nor 
hope. It were surely but a sad and pitiful thing to refuse 
admiration to conduct such as this of the Hashemites, however 
erroneous we may deem it. At the end of nearly three years, 
however—and not earlier—came a truce to these hostilities. 
Without detailing the circumstances which led to it, we may 
note that some of the Coreish had really relented, others were 
overcome by the firmness and persistence, apparently for con- 
science’ sake, which had in this stern fashion proved itself. The 
ban was revoked and the Hashemites returned. 

We have space to mention only one other incident in this 
first part of the Prophet’s life, and shall then have reached what 
we must account as being, in more senses than one, his grand 
climacteric. Finding that his own perseverance in preaching 
was so fully matched by the constancy of the Coreish in not - 
believing, Mahomet resolved to address himself to the people of 
Tayif, a beautiful and fertile district and city at about seventy 
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miles’ distance. Accompanied by Zeid, he went thither, 
explained his mission to the principal men of the city, and 
inquired whether they would protect him. They declined 
having anything to do with him. He addressed himself to the 
people generally : they regarded him with even more suspicion 
than their superiors, and, on the tenth day of his visit, their 
murmurs broke out into open brawl. Mahomet was hooted 
through the streets, pelted with stones, and hunted by a rabble of 
blackguards who desisted not till he and Zeid were some three 
miles beyond the bounds of their city. Bleeding, exhausted, 
and mortified to the last degree, he took refuge with his com- 
panion (more seriously injured than himself) in a way-side 
orchard, flung himself upon the ground, and passed through one 
of those agonies to which even the strongest must sometimes 
give way. When composure returned, he sought refuge as 
aforetime in prayer, and his prayer is said to have run thus :— 


‘Oh, Lord! I make my complaint unto Thee of the feebleness of 
my strength and the poverty of my expedients, and of my insig- 
nificance before mankind. Oh, Thou most Merciful! Thou art the 
Lord of the weak, and Thou art my Lord. Into whose hands wilt 
Thou abandon me? Into the hands of the strangers that beset me 
round ? or of the enemy to whom Thou hast given the mastery over 
me? If Thy wrath be not upon me, I have no concern; but rather 
Thy favour is the more wide unto me. I seek for refuge in the 
light of Thy gracious countenance, by which the darkness is dis- 
persed, and peace ariseth both for this world and the next, that 
Thy wrath light not upon me, nor Thine indignation. Itis Thine to 
show anger until Thou art pleased; and there is not any power or 
resource but in Thee.’ 


As we look at the whole circumstances and result of this 
attempt, and Mahomet’s reported behaviour in reference to such 
result, we cannot refuse concurrence with Mr. Muir, when he 
says, ‘There is something lofty and heroic in this journey of 
‘Mahomet to Tayif: a solitary man, despised and rejected by 
‘ his own people, going boldly forth in the name of God—like 
‘Jonah to Nineveh—and summoning an idolatrous city to 
‘ repentance and the support of his mission. It sheds a strong 
‘ light upon the intensity of his own belief in the Divine origin of 
‘his calling’ (vol. ii. p. 207). 

Some four or six weeks prior to the expedition to Tayif, had 
died the beloved and truly excellent Khadija, Mahomet’s first, 
best, and, while she lived, his only wife. She left a void in his 
heart which neither youth, nor beauty, nor variety could fill. 
Ayesha, the most influential of her successors, had both the 
former, and something of brilliance in addition ; and one day, 
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when years had passed since this irreparable loss, she said to 
Mahomet, half toying, half seriously, ‘Now, am I not better 
than Khadija? She was a widow—-old—and had lost her good 
looks: you love me better than you did her?’ ‘No, by 
‘Allah!’ was the swift and true-hearted answer. ‘No, b 
‘Allah! She believed in me when none else would believe. 
‘In the whole world I had but one friend, and she was that !’ 

Soon after her died Mahomet’s guardian and uncle, the 
faithful and great-hearted Abu Talib. Perhaps, as he had 
never been able to persuade himself of the Divineness of his 
nephew’s mission, we may have the less difficulty in yielding to 
the demands of his magnanimity and fidelity upon our admira- 
tion for those rarest of great men, those in whom the moral 
virtues preponderate over all else. 

It was the tenth year of the Prophet’s mission, and the 
fiftieth of his age, when these calamities overtook him. His 
grand climacteric was fully reached. 

Up to the time of the death of Khadija, the character of 
Mahomet’s mission presents to him who would estimate it 
correctly—who would truly adjudge its indubitable good and evil, 
its mingled falsehood and nobleness—the greatest difficulties ; 
difficulties greater, as we fear, than our necessarily rapid sketch 
and memoranda of it have allowed us to exhibit. For, without 
in any way omitting from our account the general hue and 
mist of exaggeration and panegyric with which Mahometan zeal 
has covered the whole history of the Prophet, we are obliged to 
admit that the earlier part of his life was singularly pure ; 
that during the first ten years of his mission he bore persecution 
with constancy, and at least appeared to be disinterested and 
sincere. Yet the confessedly sublime lyric of many parts of 
the Koran which were then produced, was frequently placed 
side by side with the pruriency of a paradise that would have 
moved a Sybarite to envy, and with the extravagances of a folly 
and impiety which it would seem morally impossible for any 
human being to believe Divine. Mahomet’s conduct, too, 
though frequently heroic and worthy, as we have admitted, was 
by no means uniform. Suspending our judgment at this point, 
and noting that one epoch is closed and another commenced, we 
find the next part of the Prophet's life distinctly and conveniently 
marked as the commencement of his connection with Medina, at 
that time called Yathrib. 

The last three months had dealt hardly with him. If 
Khadija’s wealth had not been exhausted during the three 

ears’ suffering in the Sheb quarter, it must have gone to 
benefit others after her death ; for Mahomet had become poor. 
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We have seen how miserably he has failed hitherto in his 
career as a reformer and prophet, and how sorrowfully, yet how 
brilliantly, all other failures have been crowned by the episode at 
Tayif. Very soon after his return from that city—Khadija 
not more than ten weeks dead—he was married to a second wife, 
and betrothed to a third, Ayesha, the daughter of Abu Bakr, at 
that time not seven years old. In the following month, March, 
620 a.D., the clouds in this otherwise dark sky broke somewhat ; 
not wholly indeed, but just enough to show that the sun was 
not set for ever. 

It was the time of pilgrimage; and Mahomet is said to 
have used it to the uttermost, according to his wont, in urging 
on the crowds of strangers gathered from almost all parts of the 
peninsula, the inefficiency and superstition of the ceremonies 
they observed, and the superiority of the revelation he affirmed 
himself to possess. 


‘The ceremonies were nearly at an end; Mahomet had followed 
the votaries of the Kaaba* on their procession to the Hill of Arafat, 
and now back again to Mini; whence, after sacrificing their 
victims, the multitudes would disperse to their homes. Wandering 
through the busy scene that now presented itself in the narrow 
Valley of Mina, he was attracted by a little group of six or 
seven persons, whom he recognised as strangers from Medina. 
‘‘Of what tribe are ye?” said he, coming up and kindly accosting 
them. ‘Of the tribe of Khazraj,” they replied. ‘Ah! con- 
federates of the Jews?” ‘‘Weare.” ‘Then, why should we not 
sit down for a little, and I will speak with you?” The offer was 
accepted willingly, for the fame of Mahomet had been noised 
abroad in Medina, and the strangers were curious to see more 
of the man who had created in Mecca so great an excitement. He 
then expounded to them his doctrine, asserted the warrant of 
a Divine mission, set forth the difficulties of his position at home, 
and inquired whether they would receive and protect him at 
Medina. The listeners were not slow to embrace the faith of 
Islam. ‘‘But as for protecting thee,” said they, ‘‘we have 
hitherto been at variance among ourselves, and have fought great 
battles, as that of Boath. If thou comest to us thus, we shall be 
unable to rally around thee. Let us, we pray thee, return unto our 
people, if haply the Lord will create peace amongst us, and we will 
come back again unto thee. Let the season of pilgrimage in’ 
the following year be the appointed time.” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 209, 210. 


The appointment thus made was duly kept, and the interval 
would seem to have been to Mahomet a time of suspense if not 
of inactivity. Mecca was obstinate. It positively despised 
him, and he knew it. After more than ten years’ teaching, after 


* The Meccan temple. 
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listening to the sublimest of the Suras, and to an eloquence 
which even his enemies admitted to be not only unsurpassed but 
unequalled, it persisted in rejecting him, and it entertained for 
him withal feelings such that, only for its respect for national 
and tribal usages and laws, it would long since have silenced 
him in the most effective manner. He appears to have rested 
accordingly all through this year, quietly waiting for the time of 
pilgrimage. 

At the time and at the place agreed on—in a sheltered 
and rocky glen near Mina, namely—the handful of Medina 
converts, accompanied by some friends, again met the Prophet. 
In all they were twelve; and after due consultation and converse, 
they thus gave their faith to Mahomet: ‘We will not 
‘worship any but the One God ; we will not steal, neither will 
‘we commit adultery, nor kill our children; we will not 
‘ slander in any wise; and we will not disobey the Prophet in 
‘anything that is right’ Mahomet’s response was in the 
words, ‘If ye fulfil the pledge, Paradise shall be your 
‘reward. He that shall fail wm any part thereof, to God 
‘ belongeth his concern, either to punish or forgive.” Thus 
was given the First Pledge of Acaba, and faithfully was it 
kept. To the latest and completest of his biographers the 
spectacle presented by the Prophet at this juncture appears 
something sublime ; and we are not willing to take exception 
to what he has so heartily conceived and so eloquently presented 
in reference to it. 


‘Mahomet, thus holding his people at bay; waiting in the still 
expectation of victory; to outward appearance defenceless, and 
with his little band as it were in the lion’s mouth; yet trusting in 
His almighty power whose messenger he believed himself to be, 
resolute and unmoved; presents a spectacle of sublimity paralleled 
only in the sacred records, by such scenes as that of the prophet of 
Israel when he complained to his master, *‘I, even I only, am left.” 
Nay, the spectacle is in one point of view more marvellous ; because 
the prophets of old were upheld by a Divine inspiration, accom- 
panied (as we may conclude) by an unwavering consciousness in its 
reality, and strengthened by the palpable demonstrations of 
miraculous power; while with the Arabian Prophet, the memory at 
least of former doubt, and the confessed inability to work any 
miracle, must at times have caused a gleam of uncertainty to shoot 
across the soul. It is this which throws out into if possible 
still bolder prominence the amazing self-possession and enduring 
enthusiasm which sustained his course. ‘Say unto the unbe- 
lievers’,—such was the Divine message he professed to receive— 
“say, Work ye in your place. Wait ye in expectation. We, too, in 
expectancy will wait.” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 228, 229. 
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Meanwhile, Mahomet was again looking forward to the 
annual pilgrimage. He found that he could, for the then present, 
-work better by his agents than in person; that his strength 
was in sitting still) He was kept sufficiently informed as to 
the state of things in Medina, and rejoiced at the steadily 
brightening prospect. Everything was carried on with the 
profoundest secrecy, and with a success and skilfulness which, 
the nature and machinery of the new propagandism considered, 
may well fill us with surprise. The twelve men who had met 
Mahomet at the last pilgrimage were to meet him again, but 
in company with the converts they had made. The place was 
the same secluded glen in the Valley of Mind, and under the 
well-known height called Acaba. The time was night; for 
everything was to be concealed from the Coreish especially, 
as well as from all other pilgrims; and the Moslems were to 
come cautiously, silently, ‘waking not the sleeper, nor tarrying 
‘for the absent.’ 


‘One or two hours before midnight, Mahomet repaired to the 
rendezvous, the first of the party. He was attended only by his 
uncle Abbas [who was not a convert, but who had endured the 
rigour of the ban, and felt some interest in his nephew accord- 
ingly]. To secure the greater secrecy, the assembly was, perhaps, 
kept private even from the Moslems of Mecca.* ‘ Mahomet 
had not long to wait. Soon the Medina converts, singly, and 
by twos and threes, were descried through the moonlight, moving 
stealthily along the stony valley and among the barren rocks 
towards the spot. They amounted to seventy-three men and 
two women. All the early converts who had before met the 
Prophet on the two preceding pilgrimages were there. When 
they were seated, Abbas, in a low voice, broke the silence by a 
speech something to the following effect :— 

‘“Ye company of the Khazraj! This, my kinsman, dwelleth 
amongst us [the family of Hashim] in honour and safety. His 
clan will defend him—both those that are converts and those 
who still adhere to their ancestral faith ; but he preferreth to seek 
protection from you. Wherefore, consider well the matter, and 
count the cost. If ye be resolved and able to defend him, well; 
but if ye doubt your ability, at once abandon the design.” 

‘Then spoke Abu Bara, an aged chief: ‘We have listened 
to thy words. Our resolution is unshaken. Our lives are at 
his service. It is now for him to speak.” 

‘Mahomet began, as was his wont, by reciting appropriate 
passages from the Koran; then he invited all present to the service 
of God, dwelt upon the claims and blessings of Islam, and con- 
cluded by saying that he would be content if the strangers pledged 


* Ifthe Moslems of Mecca knew of the meeting, as the chief of them in all 
probability did, they at least did not attend it.—Reviewer’s Note. 
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themselves to defend him as they did their own wives and children.’ ” 
—Vol. ii. pp. 284—236. 


They gave the undertaking asked for, large as it was; and 
Mahomet then selected twelve of the chief of them to be 
sureties for the rest, citing the assumed parallel cases of Moses 
and of Christ. When the business of the meeting was over, all 
hastened back to their several encampments, and thus passed 
the night of the Second Pledge of Acaba. 

On the following morning, a vague rumour of this clan- 
destine transaction reached the Coreish; but they were suc- 
cessfully foiled in an endeavour, promptly made, to ascertain 
its real character. During that day the vast concourse at 
Mina broke up. The pilgrimage had been accomplished, and 
the countless caravans began their dispersing of the thousands 
whom zeal in the worship of they knew not what, had once 
again gathered round the Kaaba of Mecca. Then came to the 
Coreish a repetition of the rumours, accompanied by more 
definite statements; and they at once dispatched horsemen 
after the caravan of Medina, to demand some account and 
justification of proceedings so suspicious. The ‘Camels of 
‘Yathrib, however, were too far on their way homeward to be 
thus overtaken. The pursuers only succeeded in getting sight 
of a couple of Moslem stragglers, one of whom escaped, and 
the other of whom they rudely maltreated, tying his hands 
behind his back, and dragging him to Mecca by the hair 
of his head. It was but natural, that thus disappointed and 
provoked, with just ground, moreover, for suspecting Mahomet’s 
attempted religious reforms to be not wholly free from political 
designs, the Coreish should at once assume their old attitude 
of hostility to his followers. Mahomet was doubtless prepared 
for this, and had possibly even challenged it. It is not giving him 
credit for any extraordinary measure of foresight or sagacity, to 
suppose that he had carefully matured his plans before so 
far compromising himself with his fellow-citizens as to contract 
with the men of. Medina the engagements which have just been 
reviewed, and that he was already prepared for the several 
alternatives which might speedily present themselves. We find 
accordingly, that but a few days after the second pledge of 
Acaba, he gave to his disciples the command, ‘ Depart unto 
‘Medina ; for the Lord hath given you brethren in that city, 
‘and a home in which ye may find refuge.’ They made their 
preparations accordingly, chose companions for the journey, and 
set out in small parties secretly, for fear of the Coreish. In 
about two months, from one hundred and sixty to two hundred 
of them had in this way escaped; some on foot, but many 
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‘of them going two and two upon camels. At length there 


were left behind, besides a few who were forcibly detained, only 
Mahomet and his most immediate associates and attendants, 
The Coreish were paralyzed. Whole quarters of the city they 
ruled were left tenantless, the houses closed, and the doors 
locked. Their whole anger turned on Mahomet. What might 
they not fear from a man whose personal influence could scarcely 


‘be exaggerated, who was so perfect a master of all the arts 
_of eloquence, and secrecy, and management, whose followers 


had repeatedly given up all rather than forsake him, and whose 


‘resolution had passed through ordeals so terrible, and had yet 


come out triumphant? Self-preservation was their first duty no 
less than their natural instinct ; and they resolved, it is said, that 
a man from every single family of the entire tribe of the Coreish, 


including even the Hashemites, should sheathe a dagger in the 


man, whose bleod could not then be charged upon any one 
family to the exclusion of the rest. Certain it is, that Mahomet’s 
position was most critical, his danger extreme. He had stayed 
with unshaken courage, not to say hardihood, until now ; he had 
seen almost all his followers safely away; and to stay longer 
might tempt his fate too far, or be useless although it should 
not. In anticipation of the emergency which had now arrived, 
Abu Bakr had already purchased two swift and well-tried camels 
for himself and Mahomet, and kept them in his yard constantly 
ready and in high condition. Spies and intimates reported 
the excitement and plots of the Coreish; and at the close 
of an anxious and dangerous day, the Prophet and his friend 
escaped through a back window of Abu Bakr’s house, fled 
unobserved from the south side of the city, and having climbed 
Mount Thaur, took refuge in a cave at its summit. They were 
proved by the event to have done wisely in thus resting; for 
whatever foundation there may or may not be for the reported 
plot to assassinate, it appears that, at least for some reason, 
Mahomet was urgently wanted in Mecca that same evening. 
The supposition of his flight was the first thing that occurred 
to the disappointed Coreish ; and so far were they from being 
thankful that the troubler of their peace was at length departed, 
-that they sent out scouts and pursuers on every side, and in- 
stituted a rigorous search along every road and pathway in 
which it was supposable Mahomet might be found. Some 
of these scouts are reported to have explored the mouth of 
the very cave in whose depths the fugitives lay hid, and to 
have turned away deceived by appearances into thinking that 
no human foot had crossed it. As the morning light shone 
down into their hold, Abu Bakr whispered, in alarm, ‘What 
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‘if one of them were to look beneath him: he might see us 
‘under his very feet!’ ‘Think not thus, rejoined the Prophet : 
‘WE ARE TWO, BUT GOD IS IN THE MIDST A THIRD. 

On the third night they were supplied with provisions by 
a Moslem spy; and learning that the ways were somewhat 
less unsafe, Mahomet mounted Al Caswa, and, accompanied by 
Abu Bakr on the second camel, they descended Mount Thaur, 
found a guide at an appointed place, avoided the usual roads 
till Mecca had been left far behind, and then fled along the 
shore of the Red Sea bound northward for Medina. Travelling 
at speed, they completed the journey in eight days. Four 
additional days were passed at Coba, one of the suburbs of 
Medina, while various arrangements were being made, and 
deputations of citizens and disciples received. On Friday, July 
2nd, 622 A.D., Mahomet publicly entered the city of his adoption. 
From that time Yathrib was no more called Yathrib, but 
Medinat al Nabi, the City of the Prophet. The Hejira had 
become an accomplished fact, and history received on that day a 
new era from which to date events. 

By the flight to Medina was demonstrated what the confer- 
ences at Acaba gave only too good reason to suspect, that 
Mahomet hal resolved upon a new and bolder course of pro- 
cedure. He had tried persuasion and had conspicuously failed : 
he would see whether the sword might be more convincing than 
the tongue. 

No sooner had he established himself in Medina, and provided 
a temple for public worship, and houses adjoining it for the 
accommodation of his wives, than Mahomet commenced a series 
of expeditions which proved an admirable training for the 
greater things that followed. Mercantile caravans were repeat- 
edly waylaid, and were attacked at first with varying success, 
On one occasion a band of these saintly robbers would have 
missed great booty and an easy victory if they had not broken 
the truce observed throughout Arabia during the sacred month, 
and they broke it accordingly. Scarcely any sacrilege or scandal 
could have been greater. Even Mahomet was shocked; and 
when the captain of these over-zealous missionaries returned, he 
was received with the rebuke, ‘I never commanded thee to fight 
‘in the sacred month.’ But he who gave the rebuke seems to 
have overcome, without very much difficulty, whatever scruples 
he may have felt about accepting the lion’s share of the booty, 
and all wounds of conscience healed under the inspired applica- 
tion, ‘They will ask thee concerning the sacred months, whether 
‘they may war therein. Say, Warring therein is grievous ; 
‘but to obstruct the way of God, and to deny him, and hinder 
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‘men from the holy temple, and expel his people from thence, 
‘is more grievous with God. Tempting (to idolatry) is more 
‘ grievous than killing’ (Sura ii. 217). 

The expedition which gave occasion to this extremely oppor- 
tune and profitable revelation is distinguished also as that in 
which the first life was taken in the armed propagation of Islam. 
It is much dwelt upon by the Arabian historians accordingly. 
‘This, says Ibn Hisham, ‘was the first booty that the Mus- 
‘sulmans obtained ; these the first captives they seized ; this 
‘the first life they took.’ 

In the following year the minor expeditions were continued, 
and were followed by the important battle of Badr. It was 
fought between the Moslems, assisted by the men of Medina, 
against an army of the Coreishites of Mecca, which had been 
dispatched in defence of an endangered caravan. The caravan 
escaped, but the army was defeated, and a remarkable number 
of Mabomet’s principal enemies were found among the slain. 
Unfortunately for his fame, the Prophet was not content with a 
decisive victory, nor with the booty obtained on the field of 


‘battle. He could not but gratify on this occasion the dearer 


sions of revenge and hatred. Among the prisoners of war 
Geciesonmed an old opponent named Nadhr. ‘Strike off his 
‘head!’ cried the Prophet, and the faithful Ali struck it off 
forthwith. 

Two days later another prisoner, ordered out for execution, 
begged for his life, and asked why he should be treated more 
rigorously than others. ‘Because of thy enmity to God and to 
‘his Prophet, replied Mahomet. ‘And my little girl !’. cried 
Ocba in his anguish, ‘ who will take care of her?’ ‘ Hell-fire !’ 
exclaimed the conqueror ; and in another moment the little girl 
was fatherless. 

The effect of the victory at Badr, followed by such severities 
as these, was immediate and conspicuous. At Medina the Pro- 
phet’s position was greatly strengthened, and he was able imme- 
diately to assume a more independent attitude towards the 
non-Moslem inhabitants of the city and neighbourhood. The 
neighbouring tribes were more favourably impressed by the 
prophetical claims which were accompanied by promises of 
booty and an invitation to adventure, and which, even at the 
worst, guaranteed a paradise of the most tempting kind. At 
Mecca the Coreish were appalled. Every family went mourning. 
Their gods had forsaken them. They seemed to be at the mercy 
of a man they both hated and despised; and even the cries of 
heart-broken mothers and wives were stifled by the swift and 
incredible lust for revenge. ‘Weep not for your slain,’ said the 
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valiant and capable Abu Sofian. ‘ Bewail not their loss ; neither 
‘let the bard mourn for them. Show that ye are men and heroes! 
‘If ye wail and lament, and mourn over them with elegies, it will 
‘ease your wrath and diminish your enmity towards Mahomet 
‘and his fellows. Perchance ye may yet obtain your revenge. 
‘As for me, I will touch no oil, neither approach any woman, 
‘until I go forth to war against Mahomet.’ 

Though in the cases of Nadhr and Ocba the Prophet would 
seem to have behaved with simple vindictiveness, it is possible 
he may have been in some part actuated by motives of policy. 


-His language admits of only an unfavourable construction. 


‘It is not for a prophet,’ said he, ‘to take prisoners until 
‘he hath inflicted a grievous wound upon his enemies on the 
‘earth. Ye seek after the good things of this life; but God 
‘seeketh after the life to come, and God is glorious and wise.’ 
Designing to strike terror by means of cruelty, he vindicated his 
conduct by a pretended Divine revelation. He had not only the 
pious cunning to attribute his victory, moreover, to Divine assist- 
ance, and so to invest his prophetical claims with the weight and 
majesty of Divine approbation, but he had the bolduess to describe 
the means by which such assistance was afforded. He scrupled not 
to declare that he saw thousands of angels fighting with his 
followers against the unequal strength of the Coreish and a legion 
of their satanic allies, led by Satan in person. More: he affirmed 
that the devil had played his friends, the Coreish, an extremely 
shabby trick on this occasion; for that, perceiving he would 
have no chance of victory in such a combat, he turned on his 
heel, made an excuse for himself, and left the field. But how- 
ever ill Mahomet may have consulted for his fame in dictating 
Suras so absurd as those which relate to Badr, he turned his 
victory to great practical advantage. The remaining prisoners 
were treated with marked kindness and attention. Some of them 
were converted; some were ransomed on the terms befitting 
their importance and wealth ; and others, unable to find money 
or valuables, obtained their liberty on condition of teaching to 
ten boys each the art of writing. 

We have dwelt at some length on the battle of Badr and its 
consequences, because it brings out into undeniable clearness the 
position Mahomet had assumed. His intentions are not ambi- 
guous any longer. He had entered upon an armed struggle with 
his native city, and was resolved to abide by its issue. If he 
failed there, no other success was feasible ; but if he conquered 
at Mecca, the idlest dreams of his ambition might some day be 
fulfilled. Whatever he may have known or not known of other 
civilizations and of earlier religions, there is one thing most 
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certain,—that of the passions and strength and weakness of 
human nature—especially of Arabian human nature—he had a 
profound and consummate knowledge which never failed him, 
and that, with an audacity and brilliance of success that some- 
times looks like inspiration, he was able to turn that knowledge 
to account. Yet how lamentably is he degenerated from the 
Prophet whom ten years of persecution could not daunt, and 
whom the banishment and sufferings of the three years’ ban 
could in no measure change. Sometimes gentle, benevolent, and 
considerate, he appears one of the greatest and most lovable 
of men, and the fervour of his disciples’ attachment ceases to be 
a mystery: at other times silent, scheming, and bloody, we 
wonder that no Arab Decius staked his life upon ridding his 
country of such a monster and fiend. 

For example: at Medina was a Jewess, Asma, disliked by 
Mahomet because she had composed sundry patriotic couplets 
setting forth the danger of trusting a man who had behaved as 
Mahomet had behaved. 


‘The verses spread from mouth to mouth (for such was one of the 
few means possessed by the Arabs of giving expression to public 
opinion), and at last reached the ears of the Mussulmans. They 
were offended; and Omeir, a blind man of the same tribe, vowed 
that he would kill the author. It was but a few days after the 
return of Mahomet from Badr, that this man, in the dead of night, 
crept into the apartment where, surrounded by her little ones, Asma 
lay asleep. Feeling stealthily with his hand, he removed her infant 
from her breast, and plunged his sword with such force into her 
bosom that it passed through her back. Next morning, being pre- 
sent in the Mosque at prayers, Mahomet, who seems to have been 
aware of the bloody design,* said to Omeir, ‘‘ Hast thou slain the 
daughter of Marwan?” ‘‘ Yes,” he answered; ‘but tell me, now, 
is there any cause of apprehension for what I have done?” ‘None 
whatever,” said Mahomet: ‘two goats will not knock their heads 
together for it.”” Then, turning to the people assembled in the 
Mosque, he said, ‘‘If ye desire to see a man that hath assisted the 
Lord and his Prophet, look ye here!” ‘‘ What!’’ Omar exclaimed, 
“the blind Omeir!” ‘ Nay,” replied the Prophet, ‘call him not 
blind ; rather call him Omeir the Seeing.” ’—Vol. iii. pp. 131, 132. 


Not many weeks after this, and at the Prophet’s express 
instigation and command, another composer of stinging verses 
was murdered as he slept outside his tent. In the following 
year, and some six months before the battle of Ohod, occurred 


* Hishami says that Mahomet, being vexed by Asma’s verses, said publicly, 
‘Who will rid me of this woman?’ which speech, overheard by Omeir, led to the 


assassination.— Author's note. 
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the assassination of K4b, Mahomet not only enjoining it, but 
accompanying the assassins to the outskirts of the town, and 
bidding them Gud-speed in their bloody and treacherous task. 
Next came a general permission for the Moslems to slay any 
non-Moslem Jew they might chance to meet; and just before 
this a whole tribe of Jews, to the number of 400 persons, was 
expelled from its possessions, escaping from Medina by scarcely 
the skin of the teeth, and grudged even that.. We have no 
space to follow Mahomet’s course in detail, and must allow that, 
though stained indelibly with crime, he appears to have ruled 
Medina itself with justice and skill, except in the instances in 
which he was personally opposed, or in which he found justice 
demanding an unduly great sacrifice from selfishness. 

The fifth year of the Hejira we must notice more in detail. It 
is difficult to write of it with calmness at even the distance of 
twelve centuries ; and to the reader who has not previously given 
much attention to the history of the Prophet, it may well seem 
impossible to account for the view we have been willing to take 
of Mahomet’s earlier career, when not unaware of the lamentable 
declension which ensued. The difficulty, however, is not that 
Mahomet was guilty of diabolical deeds, but that, though thus 
guilty, and flagrantly guilty, he was none the less the object of 
everything but adoration to the vast majority of his followers. 
They treasured his lightest word as the utterance of heavenly 
inspiration, and regarded his most trivial actions with a venera- 
tion for which superstition were too good a name. When, 
thinking of his lust and barbarity, we are almost ready to join 
with sundry ecclesiastics and call him an ‘incarnate devil,’ we 
have still to remember that somehow Mahomet so lived with 
his followers in poverty and simplicity, sweeping his own apart- 
ment, mending his own shoes and clothes, faring on common 
food, controlling a constantly increasing army, and preaching, 
praying, sinning, so as to seem to those followers very far higher 
than the highest saint that ever lived. We must remember 
that somehow his lawless passions, and the unbounded gratifica- 
tion of them, ‘excited the envy rather than the scandal, the 
‘veneration rather than the envy, of the devout Mussulmans.’* 
There must, therefore, have been much of which we are ignorant, 
as well as much that we know, to stand as a set-off against the 
flagitiousness of the year in which he appears to ordinary 
judgment to descend to the very nadir of human hypocrisy and 
crime. The first of the transactions which we have thus prefaced. 
was Mahomet’s affair with Zeinab, daughter of Jahsh. 


* Gibbon, chap. li- 
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‘The numerous marriages of Mahomet,’ ‘says Mr. Muir, ‘failed 
to confine his inclinations within the ample circuit of his harem. 
Rather, its multiplied attractions weakened restraint, and stimulated 
desire after new and varied charms. On a certain day the Prophet 
visited, as he often did, the house of Zeid, his freedman and 
adopted son. Zeid was not at home. His wife Zeinab invited him 
to enter, and starting up in her loose and scanty dress, made haste 
to array herself for his reception. But the beauties of her figure 
through the half-opened door had already been too freely unveiled 
before the licentious gaze of Mahomet. He was smitten by the 
sight. ‘‘ Gracious God Almighty !’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ Gracious God! 
how thou turnest the hearts of mankind!” These rapturous words 
were repeated, as he turned to depart, in a low voice; but they were 
uttered distinctly enough to be heard by Zeinab, who perceived the 
flame she had kindled; and, proud of her conquest, she was 
nothing loth to tell her husband of it on his return. Zeid went 
straightway to Mahomet, and declared his readiness to divorce 
Zeinab for him. This Mahomet declined. ‘Keep thy wife to 
thyself,” he said, ‘‘and fear God.’’ But Zeid could plainly see that 
these words proceeded from unwilling lips, and that the Prophet 
had still a longing eye for Zeinab. Perhaps he did not care to 
keep her when he found that she desired to leave him, and was 
ambitious of the new and distinguished alliance. Accordingly he 
completed the divorce. Mahomet still hesitated. There might be 
little scandal, according to Arab morals, in seeking the hand of a 
married woman whose husband had no wish to retain her; but the 
husband in the present case was Mahomet’s adopted son, and even 
in Arabia such a union was held to be illicit. Still the passion for 
Zeinab could not be smothered; it continued to burn within the 
heart of Mahomet, and at last, bursting forth, scattered all other 
considerations to the winds. Sitting one day with Ayesha, the 
prophetic ecstasy appeared to come over him. As he recovered he 
smiled joyfully and said, ‘‘ Who will go and congratulate Zeinab, 
and say that the Lord hath joined her to me in marriage?” His 
maid Solma made haste to carry the glad news to Zeinab, who 
showed her delight by bestowing on the messenger all the jewels 
she had upon her person. Mahomet delayed not to fulfil the 
Divine behest, and took Zeinab to his bed.’—Vol. iii. pp. 228, 229. 


The marriage caused great scandal amongst his followers, 
while to the merely Pagan unbelievers it seemed nothing 
less than incest. A revelation from heaven showed to the 
former the equal error and folly of the scruples they had 
indulged, while the latter had learned discretion from the 
fate of Asma, of Abu Afak, of Kab, and of many more. 
A little later came another wife to the ever-growing harem 
of the Prophet ; and while still engaged in regulating its govern- 
ment and guarding its occupants from glances less holy than his 
own, Mahomet received tidings of coming war. The Coreish 
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were joined by an immense force of Bedouins, and laid siege to 
Medina. The city was placed in extreme jeopardy, and was 
saved at first by the trench outside it, and ultimately by general- 
ship which was not very unlike jockeyship. Mahomet succeeded 
in rousing suspicious and mutual distrust in the minds of the 
allies, and caused them to raise the siege accordingly. But 
till the siege was actually raised, his danger was extreme. 
There was dissension in his own cainp, and no danger so great as 
that which had been discovered within Medina itself. For a 
tribe of Jews, the Bani Coreitza, took this opportunity of giving 
up their allegiance to Mahomet, and promised aid to the 
Coreish. That they deserved an exemplary chastisement we 
are obliged to admit ; but we may not condemn them utterly, 
for Mahomet had certainly given them the strongest reasons for 
fear and distrust. Their conduct was treacherous: had 
Mahomet’s been sincere ? 


‘He had just begun to cleanse himself from the dust of the 
campaign, when suddenly he pretended that Gabriel had brought 
him a command to proceed immediately against the Bani Coreitza. 
‘‘ What!” said the heavenly visitant, in the language of reproach, 
‘“‘hast thou laid aside thine armour, while as yet the angels 
have not laid theirs aside? Arise, and go forth against the Coreitza. 
Behold, I go before thee to shake the foundations of their 
walls.”’ 


The army was at once assembled, 3,000 strong, with thirty- 
six horse, and marched to the fortress of the Coreitza, two 
or three miles south-east of the city. Not having expected such 
a thing, the Coreitza were wholly unprepared, and were speedily 
reduced to the verge of starvation. At the end of from 
fourteen to twenty-five days (it is not clear which), they capitu- 
lated on condition that their fate should be decided by another 
tribe, their own and Mahomet’s allies, the Bani Aws. It 
happened that while assisting in the defence of Medina, 
an old chief of this tribe, Sad ibn Muadz, had been wounded in 
the shoulder by an arrow; and Mahomet, having acceded to the 
stipulation of the Coreitza, appointed Sad ibn Muadz to pro- 
nounce their fate. How matters went, and what fate the white- 
haired old Jew pronounced upon his fellows, are well told by 
Mr. Muir. 


‘Sad still suffered from the severe wound he had received at the 
trench. From the field of battle he had been carried to a tent 
pitched by Mahomet in the court-yard of the Mosque, where the 
wounded men were waited on by Rufeida, an experienced nurse. 


His wound had begun apparently to heal. But the sense of the 
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injury still rankled in his heart; and Mahomet knew well the 
bitter hate into which his former friendship had been turned by the 
treachery of the Coreitza. He was now summoned. His figure 
was large and corpulent. Having been mounted with some diffi- 
culty on a well-padded ass, he was conducted to the camp. 
The men of his tribe [his own tribe, note] who thronged about 
him by the way, continually reminded him of the friendship 
and services of the Coreitza, and urged him as their own represen- 
tative to deal gently with the prisoners. He answered not a word 
till he approached the scene ; and then he said, “‘ Verily, this grace 
is given to Sad, that he careth not, in the affairs of God, for 
any blame the blamers may cast upon him.” As he drew near, 
Mahomet called aloud to those around him, ‘Stand up to meet 
your master, and assist him to alight.” Then he commanded 
that Sad should pronounce his judgment on the Coreitza. ‘ Pro- 
ceed with thy judgment,” repeated the Prophet. Sad turned 
himself to his people, who were still urging mercy on him, 
and said, ‘‘ Will ye then bind yourselves by the covenant of God, 
that whatsoever I shall decide ye will accept the same ?*’ There 
was a general murmur of assent. Then he proceeded :—‘‘ This 
verily 1s my judgment, that the male captives shall be put to death, that 
the female captives and the children shall be sold into slavery, and 
the spoil be divided amongst the army.’ Many a heart quailed 
besides the hearts of the wretched prisoners, at this savage and 
bloody decree. But all questionings were forthwith stopped by 
Mahomet, who adopted the verdict as his own, nay, declared it to be 
the solemn judgment of the Almighty. Cold and unmoved, he 
said, ‘‘ Zruly thou hast decided according to the judgment of God 
pronounced on high from beyond the seven heavens.” ’—Vol. iii. pp. 
274—276. 


The sentence was forthwith carried into execution ; and when 
about eight hundred victims had saturated the market-place of 
Medina with their blood, Mahomet turned him from the ghastly 
sight to a beautiful Jewess, all whose male relatives had but a 
moment before been butchered in cold blood, and invited her 
to become again a bride! She refused, and was retained by the 
Prophet as his concubine and slave. 

Thus closed the fifth year of the Hejira. Sick and weary of 
its bloody horrors and its brutal lust, we are thankful when it 
ends. We are bound, as we think of it, to remember the 
simplicity, the ignorance, and the distinguishing characteristics 
of the Arabs, in order to understand how such things should 
have been possible ; and we are also bound, ere we conaemn 
Mahomet, to remember that human nature is the same in our day 
as in the days gone by, and that crimes and hypocrisies scarcely 
less revolting than those which have just moved our indignation, 
have not been wholly unknown even among nations which, 
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according to popular opinion, are far more enlightened and far 
more moral than the Arabians of the time of Mahomet. 

It was nearly three years later than this, that Mahomet 
compassed the one desire of his heart, which would seem to 
have been dearer to him than all others. He marched with an 
army of from eight to ten thousand men, and, almost without 
fighting, made himself master of Mecca. His enemies were at 
his feet : the hour of his most brilliant and indisputable, though 
long and patiently expected triumph, was fully come. Scores of 
times and in scores of places had he fought for it, planned and 
preached, prayed and lied, and shed blood for it. It was attained 
at last, and from that time he regarded himself, and was regarded 
by others, as virtual Sovereign of Arabia. He received number- 
less deputations from tribes in all parts of the peninsula, 
tendering allegiance and homage. He organized his govern- 
ment, and though his agents collected an imperial revenue 
in his name, he never used the funds thus obtained for merely 
personal aggrandizement, but only for consolidating and 
extending the power of the nation which had now first found 
its hands. Indeed, much of praise must be awarded in respect 
of these things, we believe, to his principal advisers and 
lieutenants as well as to himself. We are ready to admit, with 
Dr. Sprenger, though it is slightly anticipating the actual course 
of events, that they who call these principal friends and advisers, 
most of whom were among the Prophet’s earliest converts, ‘ hot- 
‘headed fanatics, must take fanaticism as synonymous with 
‘wisdom and perseverance. We find that in all their actions 
‘they were guided by the most consummate prudence and by 
‘cool reflection, and their objects were in most cases noble, and 
‘the means which they employed were rarely objectionable.’ * 

Shortly after the conquest of Mecca the ritua] of Moslem 
worship was, completed, and it remains unchanged to this 
present day. The same ceremonies are observed now which 
were observed by Mahomet the year before his death. The 
pilgrimage he then performed has served ever since as a model 
to the Moslem world, and may not be knowingly departed from, 
even to the saving of a hair of the shaven head, the changing of 
the colour of the garments worn, or the omission to cast at least 
so many stones in such a place, and to say so many prayers at 
certain other places ; to drink water, to bathe, to fast, to walk, to 
run, precisely as tradition affirms to have been done in the first 
and last great pilgrimage to the reformed Kaaba of Mecca which 
the founder of Islamism led. 


* Life of Mohammad, pp. 173, 174. 
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In just ten Arabian years after the date of his arrival in 
Medina, an outcast from his native city, and seeking home and 
hospitality among strangers, Mahomet sickened and died. On 
the last day of his illness a strange invigoration occurred to him ; 
and as it was the hour of public worship, he was assisted to the 
temple in which he had so often ministered. He spoke to the 
breathless and devoted crowd with a force and eloquence unusual 
even for him, discharged a small debt which he had previously 
forgotten, attended to some important matters of state, and 
returned to the room of his favourite wife, exhausted by the 
exertion. He felt himself rapidly sinking, and having called for 
a pitcher of water, he wetted his face and prayed, ‘O Lord, I 
‘ beseech thee assist me in the agonies of death!’ Three times 
he ejaculated with fervour, ‘Gabriel, come close unto me!’ He 
requested to be left in perfect quiet; prayed in a whisper, 
‘ Lord, grant me pardon, and join me to the companionship on 
‘high ;’ then, at intervals, were heard the feebly articulate 
whispers, ‘Eternity in Paradise !’—‘ Pardon !’—‘ Yes; the 
‘blessed companionship on high.’ He stretched himself gently 
as he paused, his head grew heavier as it rested on Ayesha’s 
breast, and with this last aspiration after the companionship on 
high the Founder of Islam and of the empire of the Saracens 
had passed away. 


Should we turn from the life of the Prophet to attempt an 
estimate and description of his character, we should find all 
difficulties gathered into one. The philosophical and accom- 
plished author of ‘ Fanaticism’ has not only declined the task 
himself, but has openly questioned the possibility of its achieve- 
ment. ‘It should now be regarded,’ he affirms, ‘as a hopeless 
‘ endeavour to determine without doubt the personal character 
‘of Mohammed.* Mr. Carlyle, indeed, has thought otherwise, 
and has the merit of having presented in his lecture on ‘The 
‘Hero as a Prophet,’ a conception which is at least logically 
possible and homogeneous, which is also instinct with life, and 
motion, and nobleness, and which, if it sometimes blazes with a 
fierce splendour not wholly borrowed from its creator's genius, is 
withal not seldom penetrated with the soft radiance of gentle- 
ness and goodness, of human laughter and human tears. The 
only objection to it is not its want of self-consistency, but of con- 
sistency with established facts. 

At the antipodes to Mr. Carlyle are Dean Prideaux, the 
ecclesiastical writers generally, and the immensely learned 


* Fanaticism, p. 225. By the author of ‘ The Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ 
London: 1823. 
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author of the Bibliothéque Orientale. Their Mahomet may 
safely be pronounced impossible. For the man who, ‘ with the 
‘ sword in one hand and the Koran in the other, founded his 
‘throne on the ruins of Christianity and of Rome,* the first 
depicts a simple monstrosity incredible as the hybrid at the 
beginning of the Epistle to the Pisoes; the second assure us 
generally and very emphatically that Mahomet was an incarnate 
devil—that, and nothing more; while even D’Herbelot is 
content to see in him nothing more than an impostor, a play- 
actor, and false prophet.¢ In all these instances there is the 
old error of looking at but a fragment and declaring it the 
equivalent of the whole. By turns, we fear, Mahomet was all 
these things ; but surely we must admit him to have been some- 
thing more and something better. The zeal which would do 
him injustice lest it should lose an opportunity of exalting the 
Author of Christianity by contrast, is a zeal which is not only 
not according to knowledge, but is not according to anything 
but an ignorance and a cowardice equally disgraceful. The 
motive has been not uncommon, but has never been excusable. 
He who yields to it must indeed know either very little of his 
Master, or very little of this supposed rival to his Master. Do 
you disparage the sun by admitting that other things are bright 
also? Nay, rather, is it not by the induction and comparison of 
lesser lights that you attain a perception of the truth, that the 
glory of the sun is positively unutterable, his splendour truly 
inconceivable? So with other things. You approximate 
towards a true conception of the greater by the study of the 
less, And if not a fool wb ovo, he surely must be wholly 
ignorant of the subjects of your reflection who supposes that the 
higher and nobler is dishonoured thereby ; dishonoured by your 
refusing to falsify and vilify the very things which suggest to 
you intelligibly the true proportions of their greatness. For the 
like fault in the matter properly before us we confess to have 
no tolerance. To think of disparaging Christ by admitting that 
Mahomet was sometimes not a devil! Out on it. See them 
both. Look on this picture and on this. And putting away 
from you as far as possible every thought of Christ's divinity, of 
his miracles, of his being the God-man, as you place Mahomet’s 
life beside Christ’s life you shall not indeed exclaim, ‘ Hyperion 
‘to a Satyr!’ but shall declare the positive incommensurable- 
ness of the two ideas you have thus placed in juxtaposition, and 
shall never dream more that by admiring the heroism or 
* Gibbon. 


+ ‘Ce faux Prophete voulut cependant jouer la Comédie jusqu’ 4 sa mort’—that, 
of the last scene ot all. D’Herbelot: Bid. Or., tom. ii. p. 655, et passim. 
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acknowledging the reforms of the Prophet of Islam, you can 
do any possible dishonour to the surpassing glory and unspeak- 
able beauty and Divineness of even the merely human side of 
the life of Christ. 

But while we avow with all frankness that we would rather 
err with Mr. Carlyle than with Dean Prideaux, we regard the 
problems of Mahomet’s life and character as simply insoluble. 
The best and truest plan, we think, is to admit the extremes, 
and confess that we have no mean in which to reconcile them. 
This is what has been done by Gibbon, by Caussin de Perceval, 
by Sismondi, by Mr. Isaac Taylor, and last by Mr. Muir. The 
first has very happily described the case by saying that any 
description he could present would be but ‘the portrait of an 
‘hour,’ and ‘would not apply equally to the solitary of Mount 
‘ Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to the conqueror of Arabia.’* 
De Perceval has virtually shirked the question altogether by 
giving only an effective group of traits, habits, anecdotes, care- 
fully eschewing every expression by which an estimate of the 
whole character as such could be conveyed+ What is Mr. 
Isaac Taylor's view of the matter we have already seen. Sis- 
mondi rejects with deserved and indignant contempt the 
affectation of seeing nothing but an impostor in ‘the man who 
‘urged a whole nation onwards in the most important of all 
‘steps in the knowledge of truth ; who led it from an absurd 
‘and degrading idolatry, from a priestly slavery which com- 
‘promised morality and opened a market for the redemption of 
‘every vice by expiations, to the knowledge of an omnipotent, 
‘omnipresent, and supremely good Being—of the true God, in 
‘short.’{ But when he passes in review the whole life of the 
author of these reforms, Sismondi proves no less unable than 
others to describe him. He writes: ‘Nevertheless, from the 
‘time Mahomet adopted the new character of prophet, his life 
‘lost its purity, his temper its mildness ; policy entered into his 
‘religion ; fraud mingled more and more with his conduct ; and, 
‘at the close of his career, we can hardly explain to ourselves 
‘how he could be in good faith with himself’§ Into Mr. Muir’s 
observations on this subject it is scarcely worth while to enter. 
He hazards the supposition that Mahomet was possibly the 
subject of Divine inspiration, in the orthodox sense of that 
phrase, at the commencement, or just prior to the commence- 

* Decline and Fall, §c. Vol. vi. p. 262. London: 1855. 

+ Essai sur Histoire des Arabes, §c. Tom. III. livre viii. Paris: 1848. 


t Whether Mahomet had any conception of God as ‘a supremely good Being,’ 
appears to us extremely doubtful. 


History of the Fall of the Roman Empire. By J. C. L. de Sismondi. Vol. i. 
pp. 289, 290, 291. London: 1834. 
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ment, of his prophetic life; that he was tempted by the devil, 
and fell. As this is put forward only conjecturally, and is 
silently abandoned afterwards, we make no remark on the 
fanciful parallel drawn by its author between the supposed 
temptations of Mahomet and the surely known ones of a greater 
than Mahomet. On the whole, we adopt what we take to have 
been the views of the two historians of the later Roman Empire. 
We can only describe Mahomet as having presented an extra- 
ordinary union of opposites. Magnanimity and baseness, glory 
and infamy, hero and charlatan, prophet and demon, seem to 
meet together in him. He probably originated, and he certainly 
carried into practical effect, a reform which deserves a name 
more magnificent than any virtues; yet he carried no small 
part of it into effect by means which, if we judged him by 
ordinary standards, we should describe as fitted only to the plots 
of villains and impostors. Strange paradox! sometimes fouler 
than one of Etty’s Satyrs,* and at other times tender, playful, 
benignant ; surrounded with no exterior of pomp, yet possessing 
a power which kings could not equal ; loved with a passion that, 
among’ his thousands of followers, his sternest warriors, his 
oldest councillors, spared itself neither wealth, nor labour, nor 
life ; silent and thoughtful as a rule, yet speaking when he spoke 
at all, what seemed to his hearers to be words ‘like apples of 
‘gold in pictures of silver.’ 

If from the fruitless effort to describe his character we turn 
to inquire what he did, our task is somewhat simplified. 1. Ma- 
homet was nurtured from earliest childhood in a comprehensive 
Sabeean idolatry, whose Pantheon at Mecca, founded we know 
not when or by whom, included the statues or other repre- 
sentations of no fewer than 360 gods. He succeeded in 
abolishin gthat idolatry, and in establishing as the exclusive 
object of his countrymen’s adoration, the One God who in the 
beginning created the heavens and the earth. And observe 
both parts of this stupenous achievement. Mahomet knew 
how to build as well as how to destroy. He did not uproot 
superstition to plant infidelity. He was not content to obliterate 
the lie and leave the soul a tabula rasa, but he inscribed in 
place of the falsehood an ever-living and indelible truth. 

2. Whether he found the practice of human sacrifice incor- 
porated in any of the varieties of Arabian idolatry, we shall 
perhaps never surely know. That it was practised occasionally, 


* When will these elaborately bestial creations be excluded from our pu lic 
exhibitions ? When will the public have the moral courage to speak of tl em as 
the vicious performances they are? There ought not to be one law for Holywell 
Street and another for South Kensington. 
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however, seems almost certain. According to unanimous tradi- 
tion, he was himself the son of a man whose life was ransomed 
from the gods at the price of a hundred camels. The learned 
Dollinger says of Dusares, the Urotal whom Herodotus identifies 
with Dionysos, and who was worshipped as the highest god 
in Arabia Petrea, at Bostra, Petra, and Sela, ‘This god had 
‘ human sacrifices offered him.’* He mentions Porphyry and 
Eusebius as authorities for the statement that the Scenite 
Arabs ‘annually sacrificed a boy’ to the same deity; and 
for anything we know to the contrary, the custom prevailed till 
Mahomet’s time. He was born in the sixth century of the 
Christian era. His father was born in the same century, 
and narrowly escaped this religious immolation. Prucopius, 
Evagrius, and Pocock, quoted by Gibbon, ‘attest the human 
‘ sacrifices of the Arabs in the sixth century.’ + And, to say the 
least of it, the prevalence of that custom till the time of 
Mahomet is not improbable, while, if it prevailed, he certainly 
has the merit of having done it away. 

3. One practice, still more inhuman than the former, it is 
beyond dispute he may claim the distinction of having success- 
fully suppressed. He found the Arabs, like other heathen 
tribes, making little account of female life. If a man had 
daughters born to him, and did not wish to have the expense of 
their nurture, or disliked the trouble and risk otherwise, it was 
thought a perfectly right thing to bury them out of hand. 
Nothing can be more explicit than the acknowledgment of this 
practice in the first pledge of Acaba (see ante); and no 
fact respecting the Arabia of ‘the time of ignorance,’ as the 
Mussulmans call it, is more completely established. It was one 
of the first things Mahomet raised his hand against. He 
triumphed throughout Arabia, and step by step as he did so 
the crime of infant inhumation ceased. 

4. He found the state of the law such, that a man’s widows 
were inherited by the same rule and in the same fashion 
as his other property. Incest and other abuses followed. 
He abrogated the law, and placed a veto on the practice which 
remains in force to this day. 

5. He found that an Arab might marry as many wives 
as he liked, divorce them when he liked, and treat them as 
ill as he liked, and be thought no worse for it. Mahomet 
restricted him to four, obliged him to provide in some part for 
those whom he divorced, and enjoined, as a part of his religion; 


* The Gentile and the Jew. From the German of John J. I. Déllinger. 
Vol. i. p. 435. London: 1862. 


t Decline and Fall, §c. Vol. vi. p. 218, note. 
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that ion should be treated humanely, courteously, and 
lovingly. 

6. He saw that a man who died leaving a family of daughters, 
left in effect a family of beggars: the male heir took all. 
Mahomet required the son to abandon one-third to his sister, 
and to make other arrangements according to the same benevo- 
lent rule. His provisions are still in foree. 

7. He found the Arabs addicted to wine, and gambling, 
and divination. He forbade all three; made abstinence from 
strong drink an essential part of piety, and declared to the 
believers, ‘Surely wine, and lots, and images, and divining 
arrows, are an abomination, fare] of the work of Satan... . 
Satan seeketh to sow dissension and hatred amongst you by 
means of wine and lots, and to divert you from remembering 
God, and from prayer: will ye not, therefore, abstain from 
them ;’—Sale. Sura v. 

8. In addition to these things, and to others not improbably 
omitted from our enumeration—reforms whose difficulty and 
importance it would not be easy to exaggerate—Mahomet claims. 
unchallenged the glory of having consolidated into a nation the 
numberless, and independent, and widely-scattered tribes of a 
peninsula four times larger than the kingdom of France. 
Islamism was to Arabia, in fact, what Carlyle has called it—a 
birth from darkness into light. ‘A poor shepherd people, roam- 
‘ing unnoticed in its deserts since the creation of the world: a 
‘Hero-Prophet was sent down to them with a word they could 
‘believe: see, the unnoticed becomes world-notable, the small 
‘has grown world-great ; within: one century afterwards, Arabia 
‘is at Granada on this hand, at Delhi on that; glancing in valour 
‘and splendour and the light of genius, Arabia shines through 
‘long ages over a great section of the world.” ‘To give to the 
‘human mind a direction which it shall retain for ages,’ says 
Lord Macaulay, ‘is the rare prerogative of a few imperial spirits.’ 
To create and consolidate a nation is a prerogative more 
imperial and yet rarer ; and Mahomet claims this last no less 
than the first. 

On the other hand, we can discover nothing to justify the 
arrogance of Mahomet’s apostleship. So far as he was right at 
all, he was right in demanding obedience. But the way and 
degree in which he made every convert swear to ‘obey God and 
‘his Apostle, has led first to a superstitious, not to say an 
impious reverence, and to superstitious rites and unmeasured 
slavishness in consequence. 

2. There is in Islam an almost incredible and a most signal 
absence of every thought of the soul’s training in the higher life ; 
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of everything which, at however great a distance, might corres- 
pond with the doctrine of Christian sanctification. Man’s nature 
is never cultivated as an end to itself, or-—in other and more 
usual, though practically but equivalent words—as an end to the 
glory of God. Mahomet would seem, in spite of his petition to 
be led in the right way, to have had not even a dream of such a 
doctrine. Religion is reduced to externalism and legality. Even 
charity is regulated by law. We hear not so much as the 
whisper of an appeal to the Divine law of love. 

3. One of the most eloquent and able of the apologists for 
Mahomet has said, that the real meaning of his heaven and 
hell is*to teach the supremacy of duty over all questions of mere 
advantage, over all balancings of profit and loss, and has briefly 
contrasted Mahomet’s teaching herein with that of Paley and 
Bentham, greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. Without 
any apology for Paleyism—the most heathen thing out of 
heathendom—-we should take all exception to the comparison 
on other grounds. Mahomet inculcates duty indeed, but not 
for its own sake, we think. It is no more duty for duty’s sake 
with Mahomet than it was with Paley. Precisely otherwise. 
The Arab is sensual by nature, it appears, to more than an 
average degree. He has always been so. And when Mahomet 
would deter him from wrong, he told him that hell was hot, 


‘boiling hot, almost bursting with fury, and that ‘the drink 


‘of the damned there was boiling water and filthy corruption.’ 
(Sura lvi. lxvii. xxviii. Ixxxviii.) This at least was a good deal more 
likely to take effect upon a semi-barbarous Arab than a gospel 
of duty for duty’s sake. And when, again, Mahomet would 


encourage his disciple to give tenths to the poor and to God, to 


obey God’s Apostle, and to fight for Islam till there should be 
no other religion left in the land, he promised to his obedience, 
‘Rest and passive enjoyment; verdant gardens watered by 
‘murmuring rivulets, wherein the believers, clothed in garments 
‘of green silk and brocades with silver ornaments, repose beneath 
‘the wide-spreading shade; . . . where they drink the 
‘sweet waters of the fountain, and quaff aromatic wine, such as 
‘the Arab loved, placed in goblets before them, or handed round, 
‘in silver cups resplendent as glass, by beautiful youths. Clus- 
‘ters of fruit, too, hang within reach, and invite the hand to 
‘gather them.’ While so much attention was bestowed upon 
the mere subsidiaries of this voluptuous paradise, we may be 
sure that the principal element was not neglected, and that 
Mahomet did not fail to dwell with captivating eloquence upon 
the innumerable ‘damsels with swelling bosoms, of an equal 
‘age and a full cup; the ‘lovely large-eyed girls; girls 
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‘resembling pearls hidden in their shells, who were to solace 
the faithful with their complaisance and care.* And if, as has 
been stated, the intention of such discourses, indulged in not 
once or twice but often, was to teach the just-reclaimed idolater 
to do right things because they were right, to do duty for duty’s 
sake, we can only answer that it was a very novel, and, indeed, 


_ quite original way of putting the matter. 


4. But what was the real effect and residue of all this teach- 
ing—a teaching, it is to be noted, the emphasis of whose precepts 
was more than seconded by Mahomet’s notorious example—is 
fully evinced by this: that sensuality has become so thoroughly 
incorporated in Islam as to form an inseparable part of it. In 
Mahometanism licentiousness is married to religion and can 
never be divorced. 

5. It would scarcely be just to object to a religion pro- 
duced in the Arabian deserts, more than a thousand years 
since, that it was unphilosophical. An objection different 
from this, yet related to it, is perfectly legitimate; namely, 
that Islamism is, to even a revolting degree, the religion of 
finality. It makes ignorance pious and intelligence profane ; 
and this, not as an accident remediable by succeeding teachers 
more enlightened than their fathers, but as a vital and integral 
part of the professed revelation upon which it is based. It 
is a religion which flourishes still, and has for a thousand 
years been in possession of the fairest regions of the earth. 
What has it given us? The best men it has produced have 
been dead almost as long; and the best they gave the world 
consisted of sundry rudiments of science borrowed from the 
Greeks, and of an architecture which can be turned to no 
practical account, and which, without abusing it, is no more 
comparable with the spiritual beauty and intellectual might 
of the pagan Acropolis than is Zeid, the editor of the Koran, 
with Plato ‘the divine.’ 

6. How far Mahomet was indebted for his religion, directly 
or indirectly, to the Bible and to Christianity, is perhaps for ever 
indeterminable. Perhaps, also, the determination would be of 
very little value if obtained. No man who knows anything 
of the matters involved, can doubt that the Prophet was a 
plagiarist. It were easy to point out instances by the page. 
The marvel is that he has plagiarised so ill. After you have 
excepted sundry passages referring to the unity and power of 
the Deity, for Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit, read Nihil 
tetigit quod non depravavit—omnino depravavit, and you 


* These descriptions are literally copied from the Koran. See Muir, vol. ii. 
p. 141, &e. 
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will have an almost exact account of the fashion in which 
Mahomet made use of whatever he had in one way or other 
derived from the Scriptures. 

Upon any illustration of what we have called the meaning 
of Mahomet’s success we cannot even touch, nor upon an in- 


quiry into the means of it can we do more than very slightly | 
touch. But if we are to accept the statement of the Arabian | 
historians, that for some time prior to the birth of Mahomet | 


there had prevailed in Arabia the general expectation of a 
prophet, we may readily allow the probability that such ex- 
pectation would work favourably for any one who, with the 
requisite audacity, combined the requisite cleverness and per- 
severance to avail himself of it. 

2. Mahomet was greatly assisted by the ancient rivalry subsist- 
ing between Mecca and Medina; a rivalry which we learn from 
Captain Burton subsists to this day. ‘Men are more bound 
‘together by their antipathies than their sympathies,’ has 
said one of the most thoughtful preachers in all London; and 
Mahomet found it true. His reception at Medina was greatly 
facilitated by his quarrel with his own people; and when 
the quarrel had come to be @ U’outrance, Medina flung open 
her gates, and gave him horses, camels, arms, and men, that 
he might wage it more successfully. 

3. As soon as he had half established himself in Medina, he 
commenced a series of petty expeditions as well against neigh- 
bouring tribes as against the caravans of the Coreish. To the 
former he invariably offered friendship and alliance on condition 
of their embracing Islam. It was like taking a number of 
unconnected positions in detail. Disciples were made by the 
score and the hundred, and were carefully instructed afterwards 
in the religion they had received at the point of the sword. 
Mahomet succeeded in this because of the complete want of 
organization among the several independent tribes. They were 
unable to co-operate for a common end, and were subdued or 
converted one by one accordingly. 

4. When the Prophet came into contact with the numerous 
Jewish and Christian settlements scattered up and down Arabia, 
it might have been supposed that his progress would be ef- 
fectually stayed. Far from it; and for this reason, that he 
found a Judaism which had long been dead, and a Christianity 
which the apostles who planted it would have had no little 
difficulty to recognise. In some parts, for example, if the 
mother of our Lord was not distinctly worshipped and confessed 
as the Third Person of the Trinity, she was at least so spoken 
of that this was the conclusion drawn by Mahomet as to the 
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Christian creed, and he rejected it accordingly. He found in 
the Christian churches what were declared to be authentic 
portraits of Christ (who was worshipped the while as God), and 
it seemed to him a thing incredible and monstrous, and was 
treated as such. From idolatry he had but recently escaped ; 


» and what was this, he said, but idolatry? We learn from 
_ Leontius, bishop of Neapolis and contemporary with Mahomet, 
| that pictures had already acquired the art of deluging their own 


faces with blood, and that they received prostrations and adora- 
tions from so-called Christian worshippers; all which seemed, 
even to Leontius, who plainly speaks of the amarwy pone, 
commendable and for editication.* We know that in some cases 
Mahomet’s ambassador-missionaries had to demand, on pain of 
much more than displeasure, the production of a trinity of 
sticks (two of which were parti-coloured and gilded, and the 
third a black knotted cane), and which the people worshipped. 
This trinity was to be inexorably and publicly burned in the 
market-place.t Other corruptions were no less powerful though 
less offensive. Ceremonialism lived : the Christianity was dead. 
Who can wonder that, being what it was, it proved no obstacle 
to Mahomet ? 

5. When, immediately after Mahomet’s death, Islam was to 
extend itself beyond the boundaries of Arabia, the caliphs and 
viziers found their battles already more than half fought for 
them by the miserable schisms and logomachies—theological in 
their origin but political and social in their issues—by which 
the Church was divided. In almost every part of the Byzantine 
empire, for example, the Mussulman invaders were hailed as 
deliverers. They confounded the oppressed heterodox and the 
oppressing orthodox in a common charge of infidelity, and 
demanded from both belief and alliance, or subjection and 
tribute. An abused priestly power had combined with political 
power to render the whole state of society dishonest, hollow, 
unreal; and it went down in ignominious collapse and ruin at 
the first shock of battle with a vastly inferior religion, which, 
however, was real and earnest as far as it went. 

6. But undoubtedly the chief element of Mahomet’s success 
was his own indomitable persistence, sincerity, and self-con- 
fidence. After the first dire struggles were over, he believed 
in himself, and believed with a faith that never vacillated, 
never flagged, never failed. He had in that alone the grand 
requisite towards any success he might aim at. ‘If you wish 
‘me to weep, you must first weep yourself, says Horace to 


* Gieseler. See also Neander, and others. | f¢ Muir, vol. iv. p. 215, note. 
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the orator; and ‘If you wish me to believe, you must first 
‘yourself believe, has a thousand times proved itself the omni- 
potent talisman of the apostles of reform. Be sure yourself, 
and you will need no arts of rhetoric to persuade others 
to believe. And observe how Mahomet waited till he was 


sure. Whole years passed before he attained that self-confi- | 
dence and self-belief which, once acquired, were never lost. | 
‘There is no doubt in this book’ is the emphatic declaration } 


of his Koran ; and there is not. Right or wrong, its utterance is 
clear, decisive, categorical ; dogmatic as no other book in the 
world is dogmatic, and exacting as no other book in the world is 
exacting. Hence faith, unreasoning, blind, besotted even, it 
may be, but still faith. Surely it is obvious, almost obtrusively 
obvious, that in this self-belief, which does not invite, but which 
irresistibly compels and renders spontaneous a conduct in accord- 
ance with it, is the first and indispensable element of success 
in any one who aspires to lead. Let him provide this, and 
whom? why? and whither? he would lead, become questions 
of secondary weight. The examples are without count. 

‘There is no doubt in this book, said Hildebrand; and he 
made the Romish priesthood a hierarchy of celibates, eager 
to follow him, while he planted the banner of the temporal 
power on the highest pinnacle of earthly glory. ‘There is no 
‘doubt in this book,’ said Peter the Hermit ; and men bounded 
through all Christendom to save their souls by driving the 
Saracen out of Palestine. ‘There is no doubt in this book,’ 
said Luther; and he led the Reformation. ‘I am not sure, 
said Erasmus; and by men of all parties it is confessed that, 
save as a mere man of letters, he conspicuously failed. ‘There 
‘is no doubt in this book, said Ignatius Loyola; and he 
converted torpor into zeal, fear into courage, defeat into victory. 
‘THERE IS NO DOUBT IN THIS BOOK,’ said Mahomet; and the 
intense conviction with which he said it leaped like an electric 
spark from his own heart to others’ hearts. Arabia was kindled 
into flame. The hay, straw, and stubble of half-beliefs and no- 
beliefs were consumed, and Islam spread to the right and the left, 
to the north and the south, and remains to this day the religion 
of nearly two hundred millions of men. 
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Art. II.—Letters from Italy and Switzerland. By Feurx Menvets- 
soHN Barruotpy. ‘Translated from the German by Lavy 
Wattace. Second Edition. London: Longman & Co. 


SIX years ago we attempted in the BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW to estimate the character of Mendelssohn as a composer 
and aman. Of the quality of his genius in music there were 
then, of course, ample means of judging ; but the printed records 
personal to himself were at that time of the very scantiest,— 
might indeed be almost said not to exist. Yet it was without 
any misgiving that we closed our remarks with the following 
article of faith :— 

‘We believe that when we are made to see the Mendelssohn 
‘of everyday word and act, and are enriched with his letters, 
‘we shall stand face to face with a manly, genial, and refined 
‘nature, having little of the eccentric and aggressive tendeucy 
‘which creates adventure, but animated with a healthy enthu- 
‘siasm, and calmed with the consciousness of beneficent power. 
‘ His life will be found true to the lofty spirit of his labours, 
‘and the man will appear as great as the artist.’ 

The recent issue of a portion of the composer's letters places 
us in @ position to test the truth of this prophecy; and, after a 
careful perusal of them, we do not know that we could now 
select words that would more exactly describe the character 
which is so faithfully reflected in the volume before us. 

The truth is, this little Credo of ours was set to the music 
of Mendelssohn. His character was written in his work. For 
he was the votary of an art which, whatever may be the imme- 
diate design in which it is engaged, never fails to tell us some- 
thing of the artist's own inner nature. Of all the forms of expres- 
sion, music most readily lends itself to, or rather can least exclude, 
such self-revelation. There may be poetry—as there certainly 
is painting—which is ‘of imagination all compact;’ but this © 
can never be the case with music. Let the composer be ever 
so closely absorbed and taken out of himself by the ‘ business’ 
matter of the work in hand, he can create no melody that 
something of his own heart and soul will not steal into, to 
be thenceforth always audible to the ‘ true-touched ear.’ It may 
be, that as colours and metrical language lie so external to the 
mind, the warm personal element has space to cool and fall 
away in the interval between the conception and the product ; 
while tones are so immediate to the affections of the soul that 
no artistic purism can keep them asunder. But however 
accounted for, the fact itself is undoubted ; and while it confers 
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a distinctive charm upon musical art, it explains how, in a 
certain high sense, all the great musicians are mannerists, and 
can never quite escape from themselves, even when they are 
most faithful to the special truth of the occasion. From 
Haydn’s nature-music we learn more ‘what manner of man’ he 
was, than we discern of Claude or Poussin from their landscapes; 
and the sacred drama of Handel was a less opaque disguise 
for his own large lineaments than was the many-tinted mask 
of secular life to the serene features of Shakspeare. 

On the music of Mendelssohn the name Felix was as clearly 
written as it stands in his baptismal register. It is not merely 
that his thoughts were happy in the sense of fitness or truth— 
though that is eminently the case—but there was largely 
mingled with them the sense of personal pleasure of the purest 
kind, and they nearly always convey an infection of happiness to 
the hearer. We derive this impression partly from the healthy 
readiness with which his faculty seized upon and reproduced the 
common occasions of happiness. Standing on the bank of a fair 
river, or floating on the bosom of a calm sea—threading the 
mazes of a wood at night, as the mystical moonlight flickers 
through the leaves, or walking at spring-time to meet the spirit 
which inspires blossom and song—it is the lot of most men to feel 
their vague, inexpressive pleasure gradually grow dull, and die, 
for want of the enhancement of a responsive creation from within. 
They are thrilled for the moment by the challenging voice of 
Nature, but having no pass-word to give, they cannot cross the 
threshold of her inner shrine. But the composer has the 
compelling secret, and by speaking in her own accents can give 
perpetuity to her fleeting joys. He commands an element as 
fluent as her own, and can reproduce her rivulets and calm seas, 
can scatter spring songs abroad with a profusion like her own, 
and can even translate into airy sounds that Dream of a Mid- 
summer Night which she had but once before put into a favoured 
human brain. We take our vacation run to Scotland, pushing 
perhaps as far north as ‘the stormy Hebrides; or, turning 
towards the south, we do Italy under the guidance of our faith- 
ful Murray ; and having had a real and great pleasure, we return 
with oxygen in the blood and sunny pictures in the memory. 
But does the memory keep its brightness any longer than the 
blood? For want of the stimulus of an active power organically 
akin to nature, we have no means of keeping our raptures from 
growing stale. But the composer, if he be a Mendelssohn, no 
sooner sees Italy, Scotland, or the Hebrides, than he hears them 
also, and forthwith embalms their meaning and character in 
transcriptions that may endure as long as themselves, These are 
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indeed a grander order of ‘songs without words ; and the voice 
we hear in them seems to be Nature’s own, chanting to an 
accompanist who shares her cheerful and generous freedom. It 
would be as impossible to associate with such a composer any low 
aims or petty passions as to charge Nature herself with the 
spleen. We have no desire to push reliance on this kind of 
indication beyond just limits; and with the facts of art-history 
before us, it would be mere fanatical folly to make artistic skill 
an unfailing criterion of meral qualities. But not the less is 
every beautiful creation a good in itself and a symptom of good; 
and when the element ef beauty flows from any mind with that 
affluencé and constant harmony with itself which are seen in the 
organic processes of nature, the judgment which we form of such 
a mind from the observed facts, is surely as scientific and reliable 
as any induction whatever by which a cause is defined. It is 
conceivable that a naturally morose man might, in a moment of 
exceptional gaiety, write a Scherzo as quaint and pungent as any 
of Mendelssohn’s ; we may even suppose that a man usually hard 
and unsympathetic may on some occasion approach the rare 
tenderness of his Nocturnes and instrumental Adagios ; but 
the true quality of such persons would be sure to tell upon the 
general character of their work, and we should see, in some 
weaknesses or monstrosities, the symptoms of what naturalists 
would call ‘arrested development.’ ‘They could no more main- 
tain by habitual care the high tone of their best results, than 
a tree whose roots have struck the clay can keep its dome of 
foliage full and round. But the genius of Mendelssohn, sym- 
metrical and harmonious throughout, never shrinks from the pro- 
portions it has once attained. His inequalities are rather those 
of the occasion than of his gift: he can gossip as well as discourse, 
but he has no reserves, no strainings, and no atffectations. 
Having once given his confidence, he tells all that Nature 
and the Muses have told him; and wherever he is travel- 
ling, bodily or mentally, he takes us with him. He is the most 
JSriendly of all the great composers, with the one exception 
of Haydn ; but then he had a deeper matter to convey than the 
Viennese Maestro, and he clothed it with the ‘large utterance ’ 
which the elder Bach made native te North Germany. In this 
happy spirit of frankness he sets Italy to music for us, and Scot- 
land, and the misty islands of the Northern Sea ; and even as he 
toils over the snowy summits and through the glacial ravines of 
the Alps, he is gathering from avalanche and tempest the voices 
which shall startle us into some conception of the grandeur 
which he finds in his old Weimar friend’s picture of the weird 
revels of the Brocken. The sacred works of Mendelssohn would, 
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no doubt, more than confirm these personal inferences ; but we 
decline to adulterate those great tributes of devotional art 
with even a merited homage te a mortal gift. Let the Lobge- 
sang and the Psalms, the Paul and the Elijah, stand apart in 
their sublime impersonality, while we are recognising the human 
virtues of their author. 

But however conclusive and satisfactory may be the impres- 
sion derived of an artist from his works—and we cannot help 
forming some impression in all cases—we never fail to welcome 
any direct and authentic evidence of its truth. There is always 
pleasure in a coincidence of results from opposite methods ; and 
when every link in the earlier chain of demonstration is bright 
with the remembrance of a refined enjoyment, the later evidence 
as sure to share their lustre. We should look for a certain 
dignity in the folds of Michael Angelo’s robe; and when Sir 
Joshua Reynolds said it was enough for the ambition of any 
man to have kissed its hem, it was because in his eyes it would 
be rich with hues reflected from the walls of the Sistine chapel. 
And we sit down to read a volume of Mendelssohn’s letters, 
feeling as if personal converse with him were to be idealized by 
the sound of some of his noblest strains wafted upon wandering 
winds of memory. It is by no means intended to imply that this 
book is of interest only to those whose tastes qualify them to read 
it under these luxurious conditions, or that the only key to its 
meaning is a key borrowed from song or symphony. The letters 
it contains are enjoyable by all classes of readers, being marked 
by that peculiar charm which we find in the letters of all men 
who combine high cultivation with a frank, unaffected, and 
vivacious temper ; and they contain graphic pictures of travel 
and of social life, apart from any special musical associations. We 
do not know, indeed, whether the sister art of painting does not 
absorb as much of the composer’s interest and letter-paper as 
music itself. Certainly his own sketch-book was as indispensable 
a companion of his movements as the scale-ruled sheet ; and 
several cuts from his drawings of scenery adorn the volume. 
It is, however, no less true that it is the composer’s hand that 
we here mainly recognise, and wish to recognise. Having known 
Mendelssohn’s daring and happy genius in music, we turn with 
a mixture of curiosity and confidence to see what he has to say 
in his familiar epistles. Sufficient time has elapsed since their 
issue to allow of our observing the character of their recep- 
tion ; and the tone of the comments which they have everywhere 
elicited, together with the rapid sale of two editions of the book, 
have furnished the crowning proof that we have not mistaken the 
= of Mendelssohn in the affectionate reverence of the 
public. 
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The period embraced within the dates of the letters now pub- 
lished, from the spring of 1830 to that of 1832, was one of 
critical importance to the young composer. In years he had 
just attained his majority, but he had yet to establish the man- 
hood of his music. By a rapid series of compositions, chiefly in- 
strumental, he had already made the ears of German and English 
connoisseurs tingle with sensations entirely new. ‘This was at 
a time when the illustrious series of German composers seemed 
to have carried the art to the highest tide-mark of its possibilities. 
What could music do more than it had done? The supreme 
models were all duly installed in the academies, with not a single 
niche left vacant for wistful ambition to gaze at, and the canons 
were all fairly set forth with the apparently indelible imprint of 
finality. The grand succession did indeed seem closed ; for since 
the deaths of Weber and Beethoven, did not all things remain as 
they were? But genius was always perversely blind to the 
word ‘ Finis, and this intrepid young German-Hebrew had no 
scruple in proclaiming before astounded tradition that music was 
not yet beggared of all her resources ; that, in fact, she had in- 
exhaustible stores of metal of the true ring waiting for a fit 
master of the Mint, and that he had official aspirations in that 
direction! In other words, Mendelssohn in his own youth 
seemed to have renewed the youth of his art. By a delicious 
freshness and variety of phrase, no less than by the evidence of 
a large constructive imagination in the general design of his 
pieces, he produced the sensation of novelty, while he challenged 
the suffrage of the trained and jealous critical ear. In most of 
these compositions no doubt there were defects which years might 
or might not remedy, and which justified speculative doubts as 
to the composer’s future, Even when about her best works, 
Nature is in no haste; she always leaves verge enough for 
growth and gradation. The Psyche of genius sometimes takes 

eager wing before entirely casting the larval husks of pupildom. 
In this case the husks were the dry remainders of old Zelter, 
which hung about his brilliant scholar to the present detriment of 
melodic flow and freedom. So that, with all the evidence that 
Mendelssohn gave of originality and resource during his first 
seasons in Berlin and London, he had gained, as yet, more of 
hopeful attention than of assured repute. He was now at home 
with his family, with the consciousness that everything depended 
on his next movements. This of course gave great importance to 
the influences under which his mind should be placed, and it was 
happily resolved that he should take a journey into Italy and 
Switzerland, to be followed by a visit to Paris and a second cam- 
paign in London. The affluent circumstances of his family 
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enabled him to travel with his mind free to profit by all he 
should see and hear; and his name, which had travelled before 
him, was a magic key which opened to him those art circles most 
likely to be conducive to his culture. All this he was exactly 
adapted to enjoy and turn to account ; so that the record of his 
impressions is full of life, light, and the glowing south. Some- 
times his enjoyment breaks out into impulsive expression ; but 
more commonly the Italian sun falls on his page refracted into 
hues, light or dark, as may best befit the varying facts which he 
depicts with an unfailing instinct of graphic truth. The moving 
picture of his life at this period, however, was not wanting in 
deeper shadows than incidents of travel could supply. He heard 
from afar of the successive deaths of some of his dearest friends, 
including Goethe, Zelter, and his alter ego, the young violinist, 
Ritz. These events ploughed deep into the subsoil of his 
moral and affectional nature, and threw to the surface of his 
existence elements which enriched the culture of his special 
gift. On the whole, probably, no two years of Mendelssohn’s 
brief career witnessed so rapid an expansion of his powers 
as did these. The music to the ‘Walpurgis Nacht,’ the 
Italian symphony, and the G minor concerto, were amongst the 
immediate results; but none of the great works, sacred or secular, 
which he afterwards produced, are without traces of the specific 
influence of his southern journey. In London, where he arrived 
in April, 1832, and whose musical public was the arbiter to 
whom he always elected to appeal for his position, the growth 
of his genius was soon perceived and frankly acknowledged. 
Finality was found to be a little premature, a vacant niche was 
discovered or made for the new claimant to the honours of the 
grand succession, and the canon of musical orthodoxy was 
held in suspense by the disturbing presence of genius, till 
death and a sterile future should once more stamp frowning 
fixity upon it.* 


* Itcannot be said that this acknowledgment, though general, was unanimous. 
Taste and candour must have run a rapid race, indeed, to have arrived at that 
result so promptly. But it ¢s curious to find a writer in the last edition of the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica (1857), with oracular coolness denying to Mendelssohn 
the endowment of genius, though allowing him credit for ‘musical talents of 
‘the highest order.’ Still more curious is the statement that the composer of 
such a multitude of exquisite songs, with and without words, to say nothing of 
his oratorio airs, and concerted slow movements, ‘cared little for the pro- 
* duction of that flowing and impressive melody which forms so great a charm in 
‘the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and others.’ This singular cir- 
cumstance is attributed to the composer’s ‘ superior social condition, which may 
‘have influenced his feclings and the style of his musical compositions,’ causing 
him ‘to devote his attention to the effects of instrumentation, and to the re- 
‘sources of harmony, modulation, and counterpoint.’ It results, therefore, that 
harmony is an aristocratic luxury, melody the resource of plebeian poverty, and 
that genius is alike incompatible with mon | and counterpoint ! 
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Mendelssohn took Weimar and Munich on his way southward, 
and the series of his letters opens with an account of a happy 
visit to Goethe, which proved to be his last. He stayed in 
Weimar about a fortnight, having daily intercourse with the 
patriarch and his family of children and grandchildren ; and the 
composer's sketches of these interviews are much more agreeable 
than the long records extracted by those professional Boswells, 
Eckermann and Soret, from their inevitable note-books. There 
is a pleasant piquancy about the conjunction of Mendelssohn’s 
fresh enthusiasm with the quiet and dignified geniality of the 
poet. The conversation of the latter was always like a net with 
meshes adapted for fish of every variety; and in his usual 
acquisitive way he appears, from his own letters, to have won 
from his young visitor enough of musical theory and history to 
fill up the appropriate nook in his cyclopedic mind. Men- 
delssohn was cyclopedic also, in his own way, and does not fail 
to record that ‘ yesterday I told him a great deal about Scotland, 

‘and Hengstenberg, and Spontini, and Hegel’s “ Aisthetics.” 
But this is immediately followed by a symptom that the elder 
philosopher did not trust the younger to deal with at least one 
branch of knowledge in the cool, experimental manner in which 
he had always treated it. ‘He sent me to Tiefurth with the 
‘ladies, but prohibited my driving to Berka, because a very 

‘ pretty girl lived there, and he did not wish to plunge me into 

‘misery. After several postponements of his departure, at 
Goethe’s request, he was at length allowed to go on his journey, 
and the old poet, as if some faint shadow of a coming event 
hovered about his mind, desired his young friend, by way of 
solemn adieu, to look with him once more at a print taken from 
Adrian von Ostade, of a peasant family praying, which nine 

ears before had made a deep impression on Mendelssohn. 

his mode of leave-taking was curiously characteristic of Goethe, 
to whom religion always turned its artistic side; and the 
old bard and young minstrel, poring over this Ostade print a 
moment before parting for ever in this world, would make as 
fine a subject for a picture, in fit hands, as that on which they 
gazed together. Both groups were illustrations of devotional 
feeling, though with a world of difference in mode; the one 
being direct. and realistic, the other reflex and ideal. Let us 
pass no small judgments on their relative value. ‘The wind 

‘ bloweth whither it listeth.’ 

Passing through Munich, Linz, Salzburg, and Presburg, where 
he witnessed, and described with great spirit, the putting of the 
iron crown of St. Stephen on that Hapsburg forehead from 
which eighteen years afterwards it was to be so rudely struck 
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into the very dust that now rose about the royal pageant, 
Mendelssohn reached Venice in October, and took, at a gulp, his 
first draught of the sparkling wine of Italian life, as we see from 
the earliest words he penned on Transalpine soil. 


‘Italy at last! and what I have all my life considered as the 
greatest possible felicity is pow begun, and I am basking in it. 
The day has been so fruitful in enjoyment, that I must, now that 
it is evening, endeavour to collect my thoughts a little to write to 
you, my dear parents, and to thank you for having bestowed such 
happiness upon me. You also, my dear brothers and sisters, are 
often in my thoughts. How much I wish for you, Paul, to be with 
me here, once more to enjoy your delight in our rapid travels by 
sea and by land; and 1 should like to prove to you, Hensel, that 
the ‘“‘ Assumption of the Blessed Virgin” is the most divine work 
ever produced by the hands of man. You are not here, however, so 
I am obliged to give vent to my enthusiasm in bad Italian to the 
laquais de place, who stands still and listens. . . . . Isaw the 
“Assumption,” then a whole gallery of paintings in the Mantrini 
Palace ; then a church festival in the church where hangs Titian’s 
St. Peter; afterwards St. Mark’s; and in the afternoon I had a row 
on the Adriatic, and visited the public gardens, where the people lie 
on the grass and eat. I then returned to the Piazza of St. Mark, 
where in the twilight there is always an immense crowd and crush 
of people ; and all this I was obliged to see to-day, because there is 
so much that is novel and interesting to be seen to-morrow.’ 


We have before referred to the large share which painting 
had of the composer’s attention during this journey. It is indeed 
a curious, though perfectly explicable circumstance, that this 
North German musician found more kinship in art-genius 
amongst the old masters of this, the native region of painting, 
than he did amongst its composers, whether old or new. He 
had himself strong predilections for the arts of design; and some 
of his appreciations of single pictures suggest that he would have 
done noble work as a painter if he had not been doing still 
nobler as a composer. And then, while he had long ago pos- 
sessed the Italian music, and had been accustomed to hear it 
much more worthily performed than he could hear it in Italy, 
he was now for the first time confronted with the historical 
chefs-d’euvre of the old masters, and he fastened with eager 
interest upon every lineament, as if he were comparing their 
actual features with those of foregone ideals. ‘I have at last,’ 
says he, ‘made the acquaintance of a very admirable man, whom 
‘hitherto I only knew by name. [I allude to a certain Signor 
‘Giorgione, an inimitable artist, & Mendelssohn was, of 
course, pre-eminently the musician. He himself confesses that 
his inspiration from pictures takes a musical embodiment ; and 
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in another place he has a humorous sneer at ‘many-sidedness ;’ 
but if these were the days when many-sided Buonarottis 
were possible, what pictures might we not have had from a 
composer who could write such glowing eulogy of Titian, and 
subtle analysis of his works, as the following! His letter-talk 
about music itself, compared with this, is dry and professional. 


‘IT must say a few words about the ‘‘ Entombment,” as you have 
the engraving. Look at it, and think of me. This picture repre- 
sents the conclusion of a great tragedy; so still, so grand, and so 
acutely painful. Magdalene is supporting Mary, fearing that she 
will die of anguish; she endeavours to lead her away, but looks 
round herself once more, evidently wishing to imprint this spectacle 
indelibly on her heart, thinking that it is for the last time; it 
surpasses everything ; and then the sorrowing John, who sympa- 
thizes and suffers with Mary; and Joseph, who, absorbed in his 
piety and occupied with the tomb, directs and conducts the whole ; 
and Christ himself lying there so tranquil, having endured to the 
end: then the blaze of brilliant colour, and the gloomy mottled 
sky! It is a composition that speaks to my heart and fills me with 
enthusiasm, and will never leave my memory. . . . I believe 
few things I have yet to see in Italy will affect me so deeply; but 
you know that I am devoid of all prejudices, and I give you a fresh 
proof of this by telling you that the martyrdom of St. Peter, from 
which I expected the most, pleased me the least of the three: it 
did not strike me as being a complete whole; the landscape, which 
is very fine, seemed to me to predominate too much. Then I was dis- 
satisfied with the disposition in the picture of ¢wo victims and only one 
murderer (for the small figure in the distant background does not 
remedy this). I could not bring myself to consider it a martyrdom. 
But probably I am in error, and I intend to study it more carefully 
to-morrow: my contemplation of it, besides, was disturbed by some 
one strumming most sacrilegiously on the organ, and these sacred 
forms were forced to listen to such miserable opera finales! But 
this matters not; where such pictures are, I require no organist. I 
play the organ in my thoughts for myself, and feel as little irri- 
tated by such trash as I should be by an ignorant rabble. Titian, 
however, was a man well adapted to improve others ; so I shall try 
to profit by him, and to rejoice that I am in Italy.’ 


There is much that is chéracteristic and instructive in this 
passage from a free family letter. The ardent inspiration of 
sympathy with which it glows is tempered by the tendency to 
critical doubts, which made the composer so fastidious in the 
ultimate elaboration of his music. He treats the great works 
of the Venetian master much as he treated his own orchestral 
symphonies, though never failing in his reverence for the 
religious grandeur of the former. The same feeling which made 
an emperor stoop to pick up the artist’s pencil, took with him 
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the tributary form of ideal organ music, cancelling the frivolity 
of -those ‘miserable opera finales,’ which aptly enough repre- 
sented the spirit of the Italy of those days in presence of her 
glorious past, and before liberty woke her up to a new artistic 
renaissance. If Mendelssohn could really have greeted Titian 
in the flesh, as he feigned to have met Titian’s master, Gior- 
gione, he would certainly have dedicated to him the most superb 
of symphonies. Artists themselves best know the real worth 
of good work in all kinds, and they have a princely way of 
guerdoning each other when they once come into the relation of 
mutual rewarders of merit. Even the fiddle-playing of Colonel 
Hamilton won from Gainsborough the gift of one of his best 
ictures. What degree of musical homage would our composer 
ave thought too great for the translator of the sacred tragedies 
of death and sorrow into visible eternities of form and colour ? 
In Florence, which was the traveller’s next stage, he stayed 
only a week, being anxious to reach Rome, the real object of his 
pilgrimage. Neither the Arno, nor the Venus de Medici, nor 
the spiritual presence of Dante, could detain him longer; and 
at the beginning of November he reached the historic city of 
the world, with that dream-like feeling which so often accom- 
panies the attainment of some great purpose that has formed the 
matter of many previous visions. ‘The courier announced ‘Ponte 
‘Molle,’ and ‘at the same moment,’ says the composer, ‘I saw 
‘before me my sick-bed in London a year ago, and my rough 
‘Scotch journey, and Munich, and Vienna, and the pines on 
‘these hills.” The shadows, however, soon condense into solid 
and pleasant facts; for he finds himself snugly quartered in a 
first-floor apartment of a house in the Piazza di Spagna, which all 
day long enjoys the warm sun, and where there isa good Viennese 
and piano, and on the table portraits of Palestrina, Allegri, 
Re, along with the scores of their works, ‘and a Latin Psalm- 
‘book from which I am to compose the Von Nobis. Hither come 
trooping the resident notabilities, musical, artistic, and literary— 
kindly serious Bunsen, lively Horace Vernet, the grand Danish 
‘lion’ Thorwaldsen, with many others of less note—to say 
nothing of poor old Abbate Santini, who ministers as librarian 
to the young German prodigy, haunting his rooms with curious 
MS. scores, ‘carefully wrapped up in a blue pocket-handker- 
‘chief ;) in return for which the ‘ youngster,’ every night, with a 
silent chuckle, plays the ‘duenna toa priest of sixty, as an 
‘ Abbate being seen alone at night in the streets would bring him 
‘into evil repute. But the venerable father has a musical as 
well as moral repute to save: he mounts a bit of private laurel 
under his cowl, and his young friend is as tenderly considerate 
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of the one as of the other. ‘He brought me his Te Dewm, 
‘written in eight parts, requesting me to correct some of the 
‘modulations, as G major predominates too much ; so I mean to 
‘try if I cannot introduce some A minor or E minor.’ And 
henceforth the good old priest enjoys the distinction rare to his 
cloth, of being very holy without being very monotonous. 

Of all these things—together with researches in and about 
the Holy City, amenities of anonymous duchesses and amiable 
English friends, worship at the shrines of the old painters, 
Torlonia balls, the Holy Week, and the election of a new Pope, 
the composer gives us the liveliest possible pictures. But no 
such engagements distracted him from his own serious purposes. 
The chief of these, next to his regular work of composition—to 
which the interval between breakfast and noon was always 
devoted—was the unravelling of that mysterious Miserere music 
of the Papal chapel, which a jealous official reserve on the one 
hand, and popular devotional rapture on the other, have estab- 
lished as the arch-puzzle or miracle of the Holy City. While 
other miracles have triumphed over mere material laws, this has 
asserted its supremacy by vanquishing the convictions and habits 
of double-proofed Protestantism, as well as of the most arid 
philosophy. Men who could laugh at liquefactions and scoff at 
curative bones, have succumbed to the cadences of Allegri, in the 
gradual darkness, as thoroughly as if the acolytes of the altar 
extinguished intellects and candles by the same act. The wonder 
is, of course, not diminished by the fact that such parts of the 
music as have been carried away by sacrilegious memories and 
reproduced in other places, have as resolutely refused to be grand 
or impressive, as the glow-worm refuses to shine in the prosaic 
glare of daylight. When released, however, from the immediate 
spell of the Miserere, reason, the inexorable analyst, at once 
returns to the attack ; and it is inferred that music which is grand 
only in one place must derive its grandeur from the place ; and 
so the genius loci and the solemn ceremonial are credited with 
the effects previously attributed to the music. But to actual 
listeners, this explanation, though containing some truth, is by no 
means satisfactory, and it becomes needful to reconsider the 
music itself and the peculiarities of its performance. Men- 
delssohn was admirably adapted for this task by his great 
memory, his quick musical susceptibility, and his strong prac- 
tical sense ; and he fulfilled it in a scientific spirit wholly free 
from irreverence. He informs Zelter, in his report of the matter, 
that from the very first moment he felt sensations of reverence 
and piety. But even these feelings had their scientific value, and 
he regards them as ‘ fortunate.’ ‘ I consider such a mood indis. 
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‘ pensable for the reception of new ideas; and no portion of the 
‘ general effect escaped me, although I took care to watch each 
‘separate detail.’ To accomplish the latter purpose he took 
excellent steps, by mounting a ladder leaning against the wall, 
and was thus placed close to the roof of the chapel; so that 
he had the music, the priests, and the people far beneath him in 
gloom and shadow. ‘ Seated thus alone,’ says he, ‘ without the 
‘ vicinity of any obtrusive stranger, the impression made on me 
‘ was very profound. Not so profound, however, as to make him 
forget his scientific mission; for he ‘saw plainly enough the 
‘ shadow of Baini’s long arm moving up and down,’ so settling 
conclusively the current conjecture that the singing was in 
spontaneous time, one voice simply following the other. He also 
collected a considerable number of the cadences and embelli- 
menti, and by noticing closely at what points the most thrilling 
effects were produced, arrived at the conclusion that the mys- 
terious charm lay, not in the original notes of the composition, 
but in these cleverly constructed embellimenti, which are tradi- 
tional, and are applied indiscriminately to the Misereres of 
various composers. In the remarkable letter to Zelter the nota- 
tion of the most effective of these ornamental phrases is quoted ; 
and to musical readers, bearing in mind the fine quality of the 
voices at command for their execution, they sufficiently account 
for the thrill which they invariably produce. It results, there- 
fore, that while the Holy Week music of the Papal chapel must 
surrender all claim to be called classical, it is so far legitimate 
that it is the real growth of the scene and circumstances amidst 
which alone it is to be heard. And so the young inquirer, 
having solved his problem by ascending, like other notable 
discoverers, to an elevation commanding a bird’s-eye view of the 
phenomena, comes down again to the social and work-day life of 
terra firma. 

Before, however, leaving the subject of Roman church-music, 
Mendelssohn records his general opinion of the modern uses of 
the Gregorian modes; and we read it with interest, bearing as it 
does on the conviction elsewhere expressed in this Review, that 
the true fire and vital meaning of sacred music passed into the 
popular psalmody of the Reformation, and has left little more 
than fossilized ancient forms, furbished a little for the world’s 
curious inspection, in the great Roman museum. After quoting 
the actual notes to which the solemn Tenebrw facte sunt was 
chanted, he says :— 

‘I cannot help it, but I own it does irritate me to hear such holy 
and touching words sung to such dull, drawling music. They say it 
is canto fermo, Gregorian, &c.; no matter. If at that period there 
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was neither the feeling nor the capability to write in a different 
style, at all events we have now the power to do so; and certainly 
this mechanical monotony is not to be found in the scriptural words; 
they are all truth and freshness, and moreover expressed in the 
most simple and natural manner. Why, then, make them sound 
like a mere formula? And, in truth, such singing as this is little 
more! The word ‘ Pater” with a little flourish, the ‘‘meum” with 
a little shake, the ‘‘ ut quid me’”—can this be called sacred music ? 
There is certainly no false expression in it, because there is none of 
any kind; but does not this very fact prove the desecration of the 
words? A hundred times during the ceremony I was driven wild by 
such things as these; and then came people in a state of ecstasy, 
saving how splendid it had all been. This sounded to me like a bad 
joke, and yet they were quite in earnest!’ 


After Holy Week Mendelssohn spent some time in Naples, of 
whose scenery and social life he gives graphic descriptions ; but 
it is curious that, in presence of the bluest of skies and seas, he 
finds himself yearning, more than in any other place, for the 
very different conditions of English life. ‘Naples,’ he writes, 
‘does not realize to my mind the idea of a centre for a great 
‘nation, which London offers in such perfection; and on the 
occasion of his brother Paul’s intended visit to London, he gives 
the first clear expression of that affectionate preference for England 
which so largely influenced his subsequent career. ‘That smoky 
‘place is fated to be now and ever my favourite residence ; my 
‘heart glows when I even think of it, and I paint to myself my 
‘return there,’ &c. This was written when he was about turning 
his willing steps northward. After revisiting Rome for a brief 


period, he took Florence, Genoa, Milan, and the Italian lakes, on 


his way ; and travelling by the Simplon road and the Valais, he 
at length exulted to find himself on the Col de Balme, face to 
face with Mont Blane and all its glittering glaciers. From this 
point, for more than a month, Mendelssohn becomes the 
thorough mountaineer, throwing himself into the rough labours 
and boisterous pleasures of Alpine pedestrianism with an wbandon 
which the students of some of his Allegros will well understand. 
There is no evidence that he won his spurs by surmounting any 
of those deliciously dangerous Cols or peaks which have such a 
fascination for the chivalry of the Alpine Club; but he made 
long ‘stretches’ on storm-haunted roads, sketched the scenery, 
mingled with the peasantry, and learned to jodel, finding music 
au naturel an agreeable change from music secundum artem. 
Not, indeed, that the latter form of it was quite driven from his 
brain, for we find him borrowing music-sheets from a forest- 
ranger’s daughter, that he may write versions of songs by Goethe 
and Uhland; and having on one occasion been disappointed of a 
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lodging at Interlachen, he makes the gay confession, ‘I was out 
‘of humour for half an hour, and obliged to sing Beethoven’s 
‘ Adagio in A flat major, three or four times over, before I could 
‘recover my equanimity. There were occasions when Nature 
and Art contended before him for musical supremacy; and he 
never failed to throw in reinforcements to both parties, on a scale 
that must have astonished his allies. Pausing, for instance, for 
a few days in the beautiful valley of Engelberg (where he filled 
a whole sketch-book with pictures), he found himself, on a grand 
féte day, engaged to play the organ at a solemn religious service 
in the famous monastery of that place; and we have here his 
lively record of the transaction. 


‘In the morning I performed my duties as organist—it was a 
grand affair. The organ stands close to the high altar, next to the 
stalls for the ‘‘patres;’’ so I took my place in the midst of the 
monks, a very Saul amongst the prophets. An impatient Benedictine 
at my side played the double-bass, and others the violins; one of 
the dignitaries was first violin. The pater preceptor stood in front of 
me, sang a solo, and conducted with a long stick as thick as my 
arm. ‘The éléves in the monastery formed the choir, in their black 
cowls ; an old decayed rustic played on an old decayed oboe, and at a 
little distance two more were puffing away composedly at two huge 
trumpets with green tassels; and yet with all this the affair was 
gratifying. It was impossible not to like the people, for they had 
aaa of zeal, and all worked away as well as they could. A mass 

y Emmerich was given, and every note of it betrayed its ‘‘ powder 
and pigtail.” I played thorough-bass faithfully from my ciphered | 
part, adding wind instruments from time to time, when I was weary; | 
made the responses, extemporized on an appointed theme, and at | 
the end, by desire of the prelate, played a march, in spite of my 
repugnance to do this on the organ, and was then honourably 
dismissed.’ 


There is abundant evidence in these letters that the scenery 
of Switzerland was a source of intense excitement to the com- 
poser’s poetical temperament ; but it is not clear that nature had 
as yet touched the deepest springs of sympathy within him. 
His feeling in her presence at this time, as might have been 
expected from his years, was rather passionate than profound :— 


‘ The feeling and the love 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.’ 


Sixteen years afterwards there came a time when, staggering 
from the mortal blow of the death of his sister Fanny, he fled 
to these same mountains like a stricken deer ; and, doubtless, 
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they then opened to him revelations which rather informed and 
soothed his spirit than delighted his vision :— 


‘A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.’ 


We obtain no glimpses of the composer’s personal moods during 
this later mountain seclusion, but such as are derived from 
Mr. Chorley’s touching account of his interviews with him at 
Inierlachen.* For his deepest feelings he had now no confidant 
but his art. They stand written in the solemn beauty of his 
great Quartett in F minor, the most purely emotional and self- 
revealing of all his compositions. 

At Munich, to which city the composer hurried after taking 
leave of the Alps, he found himself suddenly plunged into the 
bewilderments of public life. He gave a great concert, for the 
benefit of the poor, to eleven hundred people, and a small 
concert, equally crowded, though attended by only thirty 
persons—for it was given in his own private room—to the 
chief dignitaries of the city, who insisted on his extemporizing, 
and ‘ made,’ he says, ‘such a tremendous uproar that, nolens, I 
‘ was forced to comply, though I had nothing in my head but 
‘ wine-glasses, benches, cold roast meat, and ham.’ This lively 
scene was varied on the following evening by a summons to 
play before the Queen and the Court, where, ‘every time you 
‘moved your elbow you pushed against an Excellency ;’ and 
when the Queen afterwards spoke to the composer about his 
power of carrying away his audience, he ‘begged to apologise 
‘ for carrying away her Majesty.’ 

The winter was spent by Mendelssohn in Paris, which he 
fuund then, as ever, a residence little congenial to him. The 
city was utterly consumed with politics, and art seemed to be 
chiefly regarded as a convenient medium for cursing the ‘juste 
‘milieu. Paris certainly amused the composer, and at the 
Conservatoire some courtesies were extended to him in the 
superb French style ; but he felt himself in a strange element, 
and under its influence a curious change came over the tone of 
his letters, whieh lost their usual blithe enthusiasm, and took a 
dash of irony in its place. Finding that it was as inevitable for 
him to talk politics in Paris as ‘to be lazy in Italy, in Switzer- 
‘land a wild student, and in Munich a consumer of cheese and 
‘beer, he mentions that in the Chamber of Deputies he saw 
‘the Milieu in a light great coat, and that he was attacked by 


* Modern German Music, vol. ii. p. 383. By H. F. Chorley. 
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‘ M. Mauguin, who has a very long nose.’ ‘ Yesterday I was in 
‘the Chamber of Peers, who were engaged in pronouncing judg- 
‘ment on their own hereditary rights, and I saw M. Pasquier’s 
‘wig.’ ‘It is alleged that the Chambers are about to discuss 
‘ the following proposition : “ Tous les Frangais du sexe masculin 
‘ “ ont dés leur naissance le droit de porter l’ordre de la Légion 
‘« q@’Honneur ;” and the permission to appear without the order 
‘can only be obtained by special services.’ But not only does 
he humorously affect to become a doctrinaire; his very 
music is implicated. Describing the arrest of some of his friends, 
who were St. Simonians, of the Rue Monsigny, he says, ‘ Every- 
‘ thing is sealed up, and now the proces will begin. My B minor 
‘ Quartett, which is lying in the Rue Monsigny, is also sealed up. 
‘ The Adagio alone is in the style of the “juste milieu,” all the 
‘other parts mouvement. I suppose I shall eventually be 
‘ obliged to play it before a jury.’ 

There is in all this much of the neatness and sparkle which 
we observe in Ludwig Borne’s Parisian letters of that period. 
It is clear that Mendelssohn was well qualified to shine in the 
brilliant circle of German wits who then lived in Paris, and that 
he was warmly welcomed amongst them. But he was in no 
danger of settling down to this; for though he jocularly pleaded, 
in response to his sister's urgent calls for composition, that he 
was in Paris and must see it, and though jeuzw flashed from his 
pen as freely as arpeggios from his fingers, he was constitution- 
ally too earnest ever to fall into that most pestilent of French 
heresies—that life is a game of badinage, and a bon mot the 
chief end of man. He well knew that work and not play lay 
before him, and that Paris was not his sphere. It is refreshing 
to cross the Channel with him in the spring of 1832, and note 
the immediate change to his old healthy directness of speech 
and hearty enjoyment of all around him. If the last words we 
quote from this volume are the account he gives of his feelings 
on his arrival in England, it will have left an agreeable savour 
on the palate, not so much from our natural pride in the par- 
tiality which he so strongly expresses for this country, as from 
the response we cannot but yield to the simplest yet deepest 
elements of his nature—his affections. 

‘I cannot describe to you the happiness of these first weeks here. 
As from time to time every evil seems to accumulate, as it did 
during my winter in Paris, where I lost some of my most beloved 
friends, and never felt at home, and at last became very ill, so the 
reverse sometimes occurs; and thus it is in this charming country, 
where I am once more amongst friends, and am well, and among 
well-wishers, and enjoy in the fullest measure the sensation of 
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returning health. Moreover it is warm, the lilacs are in bloom, 
and music is going on: only imagine how pleasant all this is! I 
must really describe one happy morning last week. Of all the 
flattering demonstrations I have hitherto received, it is the one 
which has most touched and affected me, and perhaps the only one 
which I shall always recall with fresh pleasure. There was a 
rehearsal last Saturday at the Philharmonic, where however nothing 
of mine was given, my Overture not being yet written out. After 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony,” during which I was in a box, 
I wished to go into the room to talk to some old friends; scarcely, 
however, had I gone down below, when one of the orchestra called 
out, ‘There is Mendelssohn!” on which they all began shouting, 
and clapping their hands to such a degree, that for a time I did not 
really know what to do; and when this was over, another called 
out, ‘‘ Welcome to him!” on which the same uproar recommenced, 
and I was obliged to cross the room, and to clamber into the 
orchestra, and return thanks. Never can I forget it, for it was 
more precious to me than any distinction, as it showed me that the 
musicians loved me, and rejoiced at my coming, and I cannot tell 
you what a glad feeling this was.’ 


In this happy spirit closes the story of a striking episode— 
the true Wunderjahr of the composer’s life. In the absence of 
that complete history of his life which we yet hope to see 
executed, we receive thankfully this record of a well-rounded 
fragment, told in his own vivid language, and are inclined to 
adopt, in reference to it, the hearty phrase with which the 
Philharmonic votary led off the acclamations of his brethren, 
‘Welcome to it!’ There are further rich deposits in the Berlin 
bank from which Paul Mendelssohn Bartholdy dates his preface ; 
and when the time comes for the full issue of his notes, we shall 
hope to render our little aid in giving them their well-merited 
currency. 


Arr. ITI.— Gedichte von Ernst Moritz Arndt. Letzte Ausgabe. (The 
Poems of Ernst Moritz Arndt. Last Edition.) 


More than two years have now elapsed since one of her noblest 
spirits passed from Germany. In the obituary of 1860, we may 
safely affirm, there will be found few announcements more 
vividly affecting the student of European literature, than that 
which records the death of the venerable poet-patriot whose 
name is prefixed to the present paper. On the 29th of January 
of that year, at the advanced age of ninety-one, and immediately 
after receiving the congratulations alike of friends and strangers 
on the return of another birthday, and preserving, let us add, 
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his wonderful intellectual powers unimpaired to the last, Arndt 
was summoned to his reward. We need not marvel that deep 
and wide-spread sorrow should have been at the time evoked by 
such an event throughout the entire Teutonic fatherland ; for, 
although the one grand object of the poet’s strivings—the real- 
ization of German unity—remained, as it still remains, a glorious 
dream, there was enough of true patriotism, true admiration of 
genius, and true hero-worship of the highest kind—the hero- 
worship of moral principle in some of its grandest embodiments 
—existent among the German kindred, to unite its various 
branches in the sacred task of paying a common and harmonious 
tribute of reverence to the memory of the great departed. 
Here in England, we too, although at this late period, would 
willingly take our share in a labour so befitting and so pious, 
and add a leaf to the many garlands with which the gratitude 
and love of thousands have sought to decorate his tomb. 

: In German literature the name of Ernst Moritz Arndt is, 
indeed, imperishable. His collected poems, now lying before us, 
we have long known and prized. They are familiar to us as 
household words ; and repeated perusals serve but to impress 
our minds more powerfully with a sense of their poetic opulence, 
their great imaginative range, and their wonderful mastery of 
diction. He himself, in the preface to that edition of his works 
which was published in the year 1840—a preface remarkable 
for the noble and touching simplicity with which, in its brief 
compass, he alludes to his own laurels gathered in the groves 
of song—says that many may trace in his compositions the 
‘ element of the wild and stormy Baltic Sea,’ near whose waters 
he was born ; and that, from the ‘rudeness of the northern air, 
no ‘fine and delicate southern fruitage’ can be expected, like 
that which ripens in fairer lands and beneath a warmer sun. 
And, doubtless, not a little of the poetry of Arndt breathes the 
spirit of the north, instead of the glowing and delicious south. 
His patriotic poems, properly so called—the strains that in such 
rich profusion he poured forth during the great German War of 
Independence—strains that resounded like the very trump of 
battle, and tended so mightily to stimulate the Prussians in their 
heroic efforts to fling off the tyranny of Napoleon—those patriotic 
poems utter in every stanza, in every line, we may almost say 
in every word, the fervid valour of the Teutonic soul; and their 
roughness, their want of artistic polish, their lack of the finer 
and sweeter element, become, in reality, their highest excellence. 
Where armies are to be marshalled, where a whole people 
is to be shaken out of lethargy, where a spirit of intense 
daring must be infused into the hearts of men, that they may 
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worthily arise and shatter the chains of the oppressor, we do not 
look for the softer music of the lyre. Its accents would be 2 
unheard amid the tumult of the rising tempest, and the thunder 
of louder tones is necessary to the desiderated result. Most \ 
truly has Landor said, in some of his happiest occasional Cea 
verses, — 


“Twas at thy voice, O Arndt, that Europe rose. 
England’s was weak, and Germany’s was tuned 
To theatres, and lowered to ducal ears ; 

But thy loud clarion waked all living, waked 
The dead to march among them.’ 


And in circumstances like these, we can well conceive that 
the loftiest honour that could be awarded to the poet’s verses 
should be the ascription of the very element of storm and con- 
flict which he himself half charges against them as a crime. 
But we cannot admit of the accusation as holding valid in refer- 
ence to the majority of Arndt’s poetical compositions. Few poets 
evince a truer sense of the worth and importance of poetic ART ; 
and few, it may even be asserted, have given more positive and 
beautiful proof of the realization of such a conviction. Nothing 
can exceed the finished delicacy of some of his stanzas ; stanzas 
so exquisite in conception and expression, that it is with difficulty % 
you can recognise them as flowing from the same pen which : 
summoned into fiery life the magnificent war-ballads that shook i 
the throne of Bonaparte. Yet, when we look more closely, we 
discover that both disclose the same parent origin. In both classes 
of poems there is the same thorough heurtiness, as we may | 
style it for want of a better word ; the same intense and impas- i 
sioned earnestness, bearing irresistibly along, like a river, the 
reader on its tide, and captivating him with a peculiar fascina- } 
tion. In perusing Arndt’s poems, of whatever description—and 

they range over many varieties of subjects, from the breathings of 

the tenderest love to the trumpet-blast of battle and of victory 

—we are specially struck with this characteristic: it is the 

living, burning thought of a nobly-gifted brother-mortal which 

speaks in the lines, without any intervening barrier, to our own 

heart of hearts ; and we reciprocate the utterance until, animated 
by its divine enthusiasm and intense sincerity, we harmonize, a 
for the moment, in soul and spirit with the speaker. We have 
said that the topics which the Muse of Arndt has selected are of 
a manifold description ; and a similar assertion may with pro- 
priety be made as to the manner in which they have been 
treated. Little snatches of song, breathing all the simple 
and easy grace of the popular ballad-poetry ; elegies in the 
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hexameter-pentameter measure, which he wields with the skill 
of a master, and that seem drenched in the very tears of sorrow 
verging on despair; cradle lullabies, in which one does not 
know whether more to admire the beauty of the drowsy rhythm 
or the thought that it adorns; sonnets constructed according to 
the strictest rules of poetic art, yet moving along with graceful 
and unlaboured flow ; dithyrambs rife with bacchic madness, yet 


never jarring on our emotions by unbefitting licence or a harshly | 


discordant note ; delicate trifles like Melittion, light and airy 
as a figure cut on an antique gem ; ballads of passionate power 
and fervour, like Harald Schénhaar, where every verse stirs 
the blood as with some grand old melody ringing out of the 
depths of the past into our spirits, and blending with the pulse 
of our existence while we read ; strains all warm and throbbing 
with the glow and life of love, sweet as were ever whispered 
by adorer in the ear of the adored one when lapped in the 
elysium of unbounded happiness: such is the well-nigh illimit- 
able field over which the poetic genius of Arndt expatiates, and 
where he has gained his triumphs as a gifted son of song. And 
if he has thus so greatly signalized himself in the special domain 
of the Muses, his efforts have been as unwearied, and his merits 
have been nearly as great, in another and a different sphere ; 
we refer to that of prose composition. A patriot of the truest 
stamp, he has written much and well for his native country. 
As journalist and pamphleteer, his name will, in Germany, 
possess imperishable renown. To mention only one of his larger 
prose productions—his ‘Spirit of the Age ’ is, in many respects, a 
remarkable work ;* and, indeed, everything of a similar character 
that he has penned bears the impress of strong individuality and 
indomitable energy. Yet, that the idea embodied in his famous 
lines, ‘What is the German’s Fatherland ?’—a song which has 
made the name of Arndt so widely known beyond the limits of 
his native country, and on the thought inspiring which song, to 
a large extent, his other works would form a striking comment— 
has never yet been realized in the political unity of Germany, 
is not by any means the noble singer’s fault. All that man 
could do to achieve this end he has done, and done unflinchingly ; 
and future generations of grateful Germans, when the dream of 
unity has become an accomplished fact, will rejoice to award to 
the heroic writer his well-earned meed of praise. 

In the present article, however, before proceeding to speak 
of Arndt as a sacred poet, we feel ourselves called upon to refer, 
a little more fully, to that aspect of his genius by which we 


* The Geist der Zeit appeared originally in 1806, in a single volume, but was 
subsequently expanded into four volumes in 1813—18, 
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believe that, after all, he will be best known to posterity. We 
allude to the splendid battle-songs he produced in such quick 
succession during the great patriotic wars of Germany in the 
time of the first Napoleon. At that period there was some- 
thing like a universal outbreak of poetry among the German 
people, and especially among the German youth. The whole 
long-slumbering, yet altogether indomitable valour that dis- 
tinguishes the Teutonic spirit, leaped at once to martial life, 
and found musical utterance in the legion of soul-stirring strains 
which formed an accompaniment so wildly joyous to the clash of 
the sabre and the thunder of the cannon. As history is ever 
reproducing itself, the epoch of the liberation wars seemed the 
resuscitation in another form of that ancient era in German 
annals—the era of the Suabian emperors—when the air was 
vocal with multitudinous song, and the most prosaic appeared 
to grow strangely and suddenly poetical. But the sweet tinkle 
of the troubadour harps that gladdened the early age of the 
Hohenstaufen, had now to give place to the ring of more warlike 
notes. There are few things possessing greater interest in the 
history of literature, than the poetical phenomenon presented 
to our view in Germany simultaneously with those grand cam- 
paigns of freedom. It is the blended worship of the Muses and 
of Mars ; one hand madly sweeping the golden strings of the 
lyre, and the other bravely wielding the patriot’s sword. A 
minute and comprehensive sketch of the manifold effusions 
inspired by that mighty crisis, is still, we think, a desideratum 
in our English surveys of German literature. All the greater 
of the fatherland caught the patriot infection. Men like 

hland and Riickert were borne away by the resistless torrent, 
and poured the fire of their hearts in song. Their verses passed 
from soul to soul and from lip to lip, kindling in the bosoms 
of the Prussian youth intensest hatred towards the invaders, 
and quenchiess aspirations after liberty. Five individuals may 
especially be singled out as types of the patriotic poets of the 
liberation wars ; and among these we do not scruple to assign 
to Arndt the loftiest position. Ké6rner, Max von Schenkendorf, 
and the two Follens (Karl and Adolf Ludwig), are the others to 
whom we allude. Noble as are the battle-songs of the rest, it 
seems to us that in the strains of Arndt is alone discoverable a 
concurrence of all the elements that go to the construction of 
war poetry destined to be thoroughly successful. The inspired 
lyrics of Theodore Kérner, who, it must reasonably be confessed, 
stands indebted to his early and heroic death for some, at least, 
of the extensive popularity he enjoys, are too melancholy by 
half for the great purpose they were intended to subserve. 
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With the almost solitary exception of the glorious ‘Sword-song’— 
and even in it there is more or less prevalent a certain tinge of 
sadness—KoOrner’s compositions, otherwise so chivalrous and 
beautiful, exercise rather a depressing than a cheering influence 
on the reader’s spirit. It is as if some strange foreshadow- 
ing of the tragic fate that so shortly awaited their author, hung 
dark and heavy on his stanzas, and dulled the blue serene of the 


poetic heaven. In the lays of Max von Schenkendorf, on the | 


other hand, the prevailing fault is what may be termed a want 
of true masculine energy; and besides, there is a sameness 
about his verses, great as are undoubtedly their merits, that 
palls upon us when we peruse many of them in unbroken 
succession. The brothers Follen, again, have abundance and 
superabundance of manly strength and prowess; but the 
strength and prowess assume, in their case, a really half-savage 
character. They revel in the images of blood and slaughter, 


and the tones they utter rather resemble the fierce war-whoop 
of a Red Indian than— 


‘The Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming for battle.’ 


What can be wilder, for example, in its way, than Adolf 
Ludwig Follen’s famous ‘ Fight of the Katzbach,’ where every 
verse flaps, like a winged fury, its blood-stained pinions ; or 
some of Karl Follen’s T'urnlieder, as they are still recorded for 
our edification in that strange little volume, overflowing with 
patriot poetry of the most fiery and impassioned character, 
the Freie Stimmen frischer Jugend (Free Voices of Bold 
Youth)? But the chief charm of Arndt’s martial poems, next 
to their intense sincerity, is the sublime cheerfulness that reigns 
supreme throughout them all. Free from the melancholy of 
Korner, the monotony of Schenkendorf, and the air of undue 
ferocity that mars the productions of the Follens, Arndt’s war- 
songs sound like a strain of solemn yet gladdening music, and 
invigorate the faculties with the breath of healthy energy, at 
the same time that they impel the fearless combatant forward into 
the very heart of battle. Doubtless there are times when it 
may be said of Arndt that he grandly rages,—when he pours 
forth the vials of his wrath on the heads of the French invaders, 
and predicts, in language of the most bitter and biting scorn, the 
overthrow of their usurped dominion. There even occur 
passages which the greatest admirer of the poet’s genius might 
wish obliterated, as verging too much upon the confines of the 
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barbarous and the vindictive; but such passages are few and 
far between. Due limits are generally observed by this modern 
Tyrtzus, and within those limits his Muse ranges with the 
sweep of a powerful wing. It must be remembered, too, in 
rightly estimating the patriotic poetry of Arndt, that he had 
attained middle age ere his fingers first struck the martial lyre ; 
at least, ere he gave vent to the strains that have specially 
made his name immortal. Born in 1769, he had, of course, 
reached the mature term of forty years and upwards ere the 
first great’ united effort was made by his countrymen to shake 
off the abhorred French yoke ; and, in these circumstances, we 
need not marvel when we discover a sublimer and more cheerful 
calm, a more ripened and self-subsistent perfection, in his poems, 
than we find in the stanzas of the younger and, although equally 
heroic, less experienced compeers by whom he was surrounded 
and supported. Possibly this may have contributed to the 
undoubted fact, that Arndt’s heroic poetry was, generally speak- 
ing, more popular with the mass of the people than the similar 
effusions of his brother bards. The careless, yet serene and 
cheerful gaiety that inspires his patriotic lays, found an answer- 
ing echo in the awakened hearts of the millions. ‘ Arndt was, 
‘at this time,’ says one of the historians of German literature, 
referring to the period of the liberation wars, ‘the most popular 
‘of all the poets; for he understood best how to hit the popular 
‘tone ; not merely to rouse up the great and noble feelings of 
‘the educated, but also to urge on the common men with simple 
‘yet inciting language. Hundreds of thousands sang such soul- 
animating strains as the ‘ Lay of the Field Marshal :-— 


‘ His oath he has kept. When the battle-cry rang, 
Ho! the silver-haired youth to his war-saddle sprang,’— 


the poem that commemorates, in accents worthy of the 
theme, the illustrious deeds of Bliicher. Hundreds of thousands 
repeated enthusiastically the ‘Lay of Schill,” the ‘Lay of 
‘Gneisenau, the ‘ Battle of Leipzig,’ and the ‘ Bidding to the 
‘War-dance. All these were written in the year 1813, and are 
penned in Arndt’s happiest and most characteristic manner. 
Even now they cannot be perused in the solitude of the quiet 
study without producing a tingling sensation in the blood of 
the reader, and stimulating him to grasp the hilt of an imaginary 
sword. We may, therefore, easily conceive the extraordinary 
influence they must have exercised in Germany at the time they 
were composed, when the holy fire of patriotism burned with 
vigour, more or less, in every heart. It is one of the singular 
features of Arndt’s poetic genius that, as years advanced, its 
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atriotic power and fervour shone forth with undimmed, nay, 
increasing brilliance. In proof of this we may point to a single 
example out of many; the lines written by him when approach- 
ing the age of seventy, on the occasion of General Dornberg’s 
completion of his fiftieth year of military service. A magnificent 
sword was then presented to the latter by his friends, and the 
short poem that accompanied it was the work of Arndt. It 
evinces the same intense glow of impassioned energy, and the 
same command of versification, that distinguish his productions 
of an earlier time. Some men never grow old—intellectually 
and emotionally, at least—and among them we may justly reckon 
the subject of the present sketch. 

It is, however, to yet another phase of the patriot-poet’s 
genius that we would now direct the attention of the reader. 
From being a writer of popular songs, Arndt became the writer 
of devotional ones. Like Max von Schenkendorf, his coadjutor 
in the glorious days of the past, he dedicated much of his later 
life to the cultivation of sacred poetry; but unlike Max, the 
poetry cultivated by Arndt was pre-eminently that of Protest- 
antism. If the fair and holy features of the Madonna inspired 
the one, the other drew his truer, the only true inspiration, from 
the infinitely fairer and holier countenance of Christ. The 
hymnology of Germany, so rich in specimens of the finer 
strains of devotion, can boast in all its varied and ample store 
no nobler stanzas than some of those which Arndt has com- 
posed. Like his secular poems, his poems on religious subjects 
range over a wide extent, and are by turns sweet and serious, 
or rising to the heights of warmly pious, yet the reverse of 
fanatical, rapture. The well-known verses beginning ‘Geht nun 
hin und grabt mein Grab’ (Go and let my grave be made),* 
are justly considered one of the purest gems in the sacred poetry 
of the current century. Some other verses of kindred character 
we purpose now to lay, in an English dress, before the reader, 
from which he may draw his own conclusions as to the value 
and significance of this section of the poetry of Arndt. As in 
all translations, we fear that our rendering will give a very 
imperfect idea of the force and beauty of the original. 

The first. specimen we offer has, as will be seen, considerably 
less in it of the spiritual element than those which follow. 
But no one can peruse the verses without being struck with the 
moral element, the breath of intense upward aspiration, that 
pervades their entire course. 


* Well translated, we may remark in passing, by Frances Elizabeth Cox, in 
her Sacred Hymns from the German, published by Pickering, 1841. 
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SPIRIT-WARNING. 


‘Shall the earthly syrens woo thee 
Downwards from the hills of light ?— 
Shall the earthly powers subdue thee 
To their dreary dungeon-night ?— 
Wouldst thou mourn in aimless sorrow 
Earthly hopes that find a tomb ?— 
Then, there breaks no golden morrow, 
Craven spirit! on thy gloom! 


‘Up! arouse thee from thy dreaming! 
Thou hast wings—unfurl them wide, 
And upon them, singing, gleaming, 
Through the azure grandly ride: 
Then will sink the poison-vapours 
That so long oppressed thy youth, 
And Delusion’s rushlight-tapers 
Perish in the blaze of Truth! 


‘ Truth and Courage !—champions peerless— 
Like two noble chargers borne 

On to glory fast and fearless, 

When has dawned the battle-morn ! 

Truth and Courage !—these are symbols 

Of all fields of triumph trod ; 

And the soul that never trembles 

Proves itself the child of God. 


‘Child of God !—whose starry splendours 
Flash around thy future throne !— 
Such a wondrous heirship renders 
Earth and heaven all thine own. 

Where thy pinions span the distance, 
Gleams the kingdom, vast, divine ; 
Grasp that kingdom—grasp existence— 
Grasp thyself—the world is thine !’ 


Our next two specimens show the gradual deepening of the 
more purely Christian element. What a contrast between the 
second especially, with the wealth and depth of its pious yearn- 
ings, and the loud, wild, trumpet-voice of the earlier battle-lays ! 


GOD THE UNSEARCHABLE. 


‘Say, who can count the grains 
Of sand that fill the shores ? 
The leaves that strew the plains 
When wild November roars ? 
In January storms 
Who tells the flakes of snow ? 
Or sums the endless forms 


The shifting sea-waves know ? 
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‘Who measures ocean, rolled 
Obedient to the moon ? 
Or grasps the shafts of gold 
Shot by the sun in June? 
Who can outstrip in speed 
The lightning-flash, and flee ? 
Name him !—if such his deed, 
The first of mortals he ! 


‘Gop is th’ unreckoned One! 
No language tells His power, 
By whom the planets run 
Their race from hour to hour. 
God is the All-in-all; 

God is the shoreless sea; 
Swifter than lightning’s fall, 
Deeper than oceans be! 


‘ Well may’st thou leaves that sweep 
Reckon, and stars above; 
Well may’st thou sound the deep— 
But ne’er Divinest Love. 
Well may’st thou oceans mete— 
But ne’er the smile, so fair, 
With which He turns to greet 
The weeping sinner’s prayer ! 


SPIRITUAL LONGINGS. 


*O Thou Love celestial, 

O Thou gentle hand of God, 
All my spirit’s yearnin 
Draw to Thy abode! 

‘ Here alone are sorrows, 
Here alone are idle cares, 
Fruitless aspirations, 
Falsehoods and despairs. 


“Here alone is labour, 
Battle sore when at the best; 
Jarrings late and early 
Banish sacred rest. 


‘ All of us, as blinded, 
Grope in dreary darkness round; 
Through the shades we seek Thee, 
But Thou art not found. 


‘O Thou Fount of glory! 
O Thou Well of every joy! 
All my soul irradiate, 
All its grief destroy ! 
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‘Draw me, Love celestial, 
Up from midnight to the day ; 
Draw my spirit’s yearnings 
Far from earth away! 

* Love of Jesus! draw me, 
Draw me wholly to Thy shrine ; 
Let me, flower-like, blossom 
In Thy rays Divine. 


‘ Love of Jesus! mirror 
Of all life and light supreme, 
Give me wings of sunshine 
To escape my dream ; 


‘ Soaring ever upwards 
To a home beyond the stars, 
Earth for aye forgotten, 
With its woes and wars!’ 


In the following lines the echo of the ‘Suspiria de pro- 
fundis’ dies softly in the distance, and Faith, Hope, and Love 
regain their salutary sway :— 


CONFIDENCE IN NEED. 


‘ When out of darkness deep and dreary 
I sigh, ‘‘ Awake, thou golden light!” 
When tears and groans, companions weary, 
Are mine through all my starless night ; 
When life’s illusive joys depart, 
What calms alone my aching heart ? 


‘When on the ocean-deeps of error 
My bark to every tempest veers, 
And conscience with its voice of terror 
Peals through the storm-clouds on my ears, 
What anchor have I in the hour 
When hope itself has lost its power ? 


‘The anchor THov !—life’s dearest treasure, 
Jesus, Redeemer of my soul !— 
Changing to tides of peace and pleasure 
The waves of anguish as they roll; 
Thou Well from which the waters flow 
That cleanse from sin and free from woe. 


‘The anchor THov! a stay the surest, 
When round me surging sorrows war ; 
Sun of all suns the fairest, purest ; 
Light of all lights the sweetest far ; 
Eternal Word! Incarnate Son! 
Among ten thousand chiefest One ! 


NO. LXXII. Y 
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‘O depth of Love, that knows no sounding 
By any plummet angels wield, 

Would that thy grace yet more abounding 
Swept all our foemen from the field! 
Would that it shone with brighter ray 
Upon us in our battle-day ! 


‘Would that, no longer tempest-driven, 
We better knew thy wondrous lore, 
By which alone we guide to heaven 
Our barks from earth’s polluted shore, 
By which alone in darkness we 
May steer our course, from error free! 


‘Oh, teach us this, Redeemer gracious ! 
Illumine Thou our vessel’s chart, 
And with Thy light so pure and precious 
Inundate all the erring heart ; 
Light that, though sun and moon should fade, 
Will shine eternally displayed !’ 


The stanzas we quote in conclusion show traces of the old 


’ fervid eloquence of Arndt’s secular poetry. His ‘ Invocation 


“to the Word’ must be our last extract. 


‘O Word of God, O sword of might, 
How keen thy edge, how sharp and bright ; 
Invisible to mortal eye, 
It smites, it pierces, far and nigh. 


‘O Word of God, O sword of might, 
At once our terror and our light! 
Thy power Divine all secrets knows, 
And round the world majestic goes. 


‘Now, like a tempest through the soul, 
Thy lightnings flash, thy thunders roll; 
Now o’er the heart, with gentle play, 
Thou breathest like the wind in May. 


‘O Word, so powerful and so true, 
Primeval Word, yet ever new, 

Let all thy rHuNDERs teach me this— 
To flee from hell, to rise to bliss! 

‘O Word, with gracious gentle play, 
Breathe o’er me like the wind in May! 
Let all thy wuisrers teach me this— 
To flee from sin, to soar to bliss! 


‘Then all that seems mysterious here 

Will star-bright grow and heaven-clear 
Then, though on earth, my life will lie 
Hidden with Jesus in the sky. 
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‘O Word, so powerful and so true, 
Primeval Word, yet ever new! 
O Word of love, O Word of light, 
Forsake not my terrestrial night.’ 


Certain other aspects of Arndt’s intellectual exertions we 
cannot fitly at present indicate. To his professional career at 
Greifswald and Bonn, and his labours in the fields of philosophy 
and history, as well as to the external incidents of his life, we 
have not attempted, even in passing, to allude. Our object was, 
partly, to exhibit the more popular and influential phase of his 
peculiar poetic genius; mainly, to present him in the character 
of devotional poet ; and in doing both, to pay a tardy but heart- 
felt tribute of respect to the memory of the illustrious dead. 
Requiescat in pace; and not in peace only, but renown. 
His birthplace was by the many-sounding waters of the stormy 
Baltic: he died beside the glorious Rhine, the river he loved so 
well. True types of all his poetry, the scenes of his nativity 
and decease! In that poetry the rude, indomitable power of 
the half-Saxon, half-Scandinavian north is beautifully blended 
with southern warmth and sweetness, and the spirit of the Rhine 
and the spirit of the Baltic are felt to embrace and commingle. 
But whatever may be the view taken of the general significance 
and value of his poetry, only a single opinion, as experience has 
proved, can be entertained of his patriotic effusions: that they 
possess transcendent merit. Through them he has left an undy- 
ing name behind him, and through them he has stamped the 
impress of his own noble spirit deep on the national heart of 
Germany. Finally, in that section of his works which we have 
been more minutely considering, he has superadded the palm of 
the Christian to the laurel of the bard and the hero, and proved 
how rich a hymnology may flower forth from the soul of one 


who, like Arndt, is simultaneously’ a poet, a patriot, and a 
believer. 


Art. IV.—The History of Gibraltar, and of its Political Relation to 
Events in Europe, from the Commencement of the Moorish Dynasty 
in Spain to the Last Morocco War. By Carraty Sayer, Civil 
Magistrate at Gibraltar. London: Saunders, Ottley, & Co. 


In the present position of Europe, and more especially in the 
unsettled condition of the countries watered by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, any history of the fortress of Gibraltar must possess 
for a maritime nation no common interest. To England the 
history of the rock fortress is of nearer concernment. Gained 
by the valour of her soldiers and sailors, it has been in the pos- 
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session of the crown of England for nearly one hundred and sixty 
years; and after undergoing one of the most memorable and 
lengthened sieges of which there is any record in history—a 
siege which lasted three years, seven months, and twelve days 
—it is stili possessed by that nation whose destiny it has been, 
and we trust it will ever be, to hold the trident of Neptune. No 
fortress in ancient or modern times has sustained so many sieges 
as Gibraltar. This alone would render the rock memorable in 
the annals of history. But when it is considered that the most 
protracted of these sieges has been sustained by Great Britain 
against the united arms of France and Spain, the interest of the 
volume before us becomes, so to speak, more personal and 
absorbing. We dwell on the details with a satisfaction not un- 
mixed with a proper and justifiable pride, and we become more 
and more desirous of learning the earlier history of a place 


which has been beleaguered some fourteen or fifteen times by ~ 


Moor, Spaniard, Englishman, and Gaul. Few are the works 
which have been written on Gibraltar in the English language. 
The records of its early history, under Mahometan rule, may 
be collected in the works of Gayangos, Condé, Ayala, and 
Montero, and there is a good deal touching its condition in the 
pages of the Jesuit Mariana, whose great history of Spain was 
originally written in Latin. But these are sealed books to the 
majority of English readers, and the folio edition of Mariana, 
printed in English a century and a half ago, is now rarely met 
with. Captain Stevens’s work on Spain, in which some mention 
is also made of Gibraltar, is as difficult of procurement as 
Mariana; and we are acquainted with no other works than these, 
concerning the Mons Calpe, in the English language, if we except 
the ‘History of the Herculean Straits,’ given to the public by 
Colonel James in 1771, and Drinkwater’s graphic ‘ History of 
‘the Siege,’ published about fifteen years later, a work which had 
become very scarce till Mr. Murray ventured on a reprint, in 
1845 or 1846, in a half-erown volume. Under these circum- 
stances it was a happy thought of Captain Sayer to undertake 
the work at present before us. He has been for many years 
Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar, and in that capacity has had the 
fullest access to papers, records, and official documents of all 
kinds. Many original and unpublished letters from the Prince 
of Hesse, Sir George Eliott, the Duc de Crillen, Collingwood, 
and Lord Nelson, have been thrown open to him, and of. these 
he has made a judicious use. Nor has he been content with 
such materials as he could find in the strong boxes of the rock 
itself. He has searched the Egerton, Leake, King, and other 
MSS., in the British Museum, and these papers have supplied 
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much interesting information relating to the sieges of the rock 
since its seizure by Sir George Rooke in 1704. Captain Sayer 
has also put Coxe’s histories of the Bourbon Kings of Spain, 
and his memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, and the Chatham Corres- 
pondence, likewise under contribution, and from these and other 
sources he has gathered together into a compact form a mass of 
materials hitherto widely diffused through many separate 
volumes. There are certainly no new or striking views in 
this considevable and creditably executed history. But on 
the whole, though somewhat diffusely, Captain Sayer has 
executed his task with sagaciousness and judgment, rather 
than with brilliancy. There is no attempt at ornament or 
fine writing in these pages. The style, notwithstanding some 
repetitions, is generally clear and forcible without being 
laboured or overlaid, and is such as might have been expected 
from a well-educated practical soldier. Though the details here 
made known to us are in great part connected with ancient and 
medieval history, yet they derive an attractive, we had almost 
said an absorbing interest,.from the attempts now making by 
more than ene European power to acquire maritime influence in 
the Mediterranean. France, it is well known, has ever since the 
days of Colbert sought to secure a preponderancy in that inland 
sea; and Spain, which during the last ten years has, thanks to 
foreign capital, made greater material progress than most: 
European nations in the improvement of her army and navy, 
and in the development of her fine natural resources, again 
dreams of re-possessing a fertress which she occupied during the 
more brilliant periods of her history. Russia, crippled in the 
Black Sea by the result of the Crimean campaign, also seeks 
some indemnification in the Mediterranean ; and the kingdom of 
Italy has already directed its best energies and aspirations to the 
creation of a fleet which may be a worthy counterpart of its 
considerable, distinguished, and improving army. Under these 
circumstances it behoves our country to be watchful. Never at 
any period of our history was the possession of Gibraltar more 
needful to us; never, indeed, was it so needful as at this 
moment. 

There is no record to prove that the Mons Calpe of the’ 
ancients—mentioned by both Greek and Roman authors, and 
more minutely described by Strabo, and Pomponius Mela, who- 
was born at Tangier—or the Jebel Tarik of the Moors, was in- 
habited till 711, when it was occupied by Tarik, with his: 
romantic, enterprising, and energetic Arabs and Berbers. It 
was not until this period of the Mahometan invasion that 
Gibraltar occupied a place in the history of the world. From 
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this rock it was that the first footsteps of the Moslem host were 
planted. Hence streamed the mighty armies which crushed a 
powerful Christian monarchy, and established an infidel dynasty 
in Spain for upwards of eight centuries. 

It is not our purpose to dwell here on the history of the inva- 
sion of Spain by the Saracens, or on those prolonged struggles 
which resulted in the overthrow of the Gothic dynasty and the 
establishment of the Moorish dominion. Much of this so-called 
history is wrapt in the mist of fable; and it were as absurd to 
trust to the traditions of the Christians, as to the romantic and 
highly-coloured rhapsodies of the Arabians. This at least is 
probable, if not certain, that the first incursion into Spain was 
made by Ilyian, who landed at Algesiras ; the second by Tarif, who 
landed at the present Tarifa; and the third and final one by 
Tarik, who disembarked at Gibraltar. At the time of Tarik’s 
landing, Roderick, King of the Goths, was in the north of Spain, 
quelling an insurrection in the Basque provinces. He hastened 
southward with an army of 60,000 men. The two hosts came 
in sight of each other on the banks of the Guadalete. Various 
engagements took place for six days, with varying success; but 
on the seventh day the Christians at length gave way, fled in 
disorder, and were pursued without mercy by the relentless 
Moors. With this protracted and sanguinary struggle ended the 
dynasty of the Goths and Christian power in Spain for the long 
space of 800 years. Tarik rapidly overran the country, and 
penetrated to the capital, Toledo, which he captured and sacked. 
City after city presently surrendered to him, and ere the year 
had closed the Moorish dynasty was established. 

In 1086 Gibraltar was in the possession of Yusef ben Taxfin, 
a caliph of the Almoravides. The struggles between this leader 
and Alphonso of Castile throw no light on the history of 
Gibraltar; and the contests between Yusef and the Spanish 
Moors which resulted in the conquest of Tarifa, Algesiras, 
Grauada, Seville, Badajoz, and Zaragoza, though considerable 
episodes in Spanish history, have little interest for the English 
reader. 

It was in 1309 that the rock was for the first time exposed 
to a regular siege. At this period Ferdinand IV. of Castile 
resolved to dislodge the Moors, and directed a large portion of 
his army, under Alonzo Perez de Guzman (el Bueno), against 
the fortress. After protracted operations and many engage- 
ments, the garrison, which consisted of 1,200 men, surrendered. 

In 1312 Ferdinand died, and was succeeded by Alonzo XI, 
under whose reign a religious chief, who prosecuted the war 
against the Christians with fanaticism, laid siege to Gibraltar ; 
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but after an attack of short duration, he abandoned his efforts 
to regain a position which was already recognised as the key 
of Spain. 

In 1324 a Gallican knight, Vasco Perez de Meira, was 
Governor of the fortress. He was a man of some military repute ; 
but his most eminent defect was avarice, and during his term of 
office he embezzled the greater portion of the money appro- 
priatel for defence. After four months and a half of struggle 
the garrison capitulated, and the fortress was surrendered once 
more to the Infidels, after the Christians had held it for 
twerty-two years. On the 20th of August, 1462, after a com- 
paratively bloodless siege, it again reverted to the dominion of 
the Christians. The success of this siege, and the important 
event of the annexation of Gibraltar to Spain, is attributable to 
Alonzo de Arcos. In 1464 King Henry, desirous of becoming 
acquainted with his new acquisition, set out from Seville to 
visit the fortress, already famous throughout Europe, but he was 
suddenly recalled by seditious outbreaks in his dominions. 

The ninth siege of Gibraltar was in 1466. For ten months 
the besieged held out with heroic courage. Enraged at the 
obstinacy of the defence, and resolved to conquer, the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia sent his son, Don Enrique de Guzman, from 
Seville with reinforcements. At length the besieged were 
reduced to the most terrible privations. Grass and roots were 
their only food, and when these were consumed they had 
recourse to their shoes and leather girdles. The men, prostrate 
with despair, began to desert, and Estevan de Villacrees, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in command of the garrison, finding himself 
without hope, delivered up the fortress in June, 1467, to Don 
Enrique de Guzman, after a most memorable defence. Gibraltar 
remained in the hands of the family of Medina Sidonia until 
Queen Isabella annexed it to the Spanish crown in 1501-2. 

In 1552, during the reign of Charles V., a celebrated engineer 
(Calvi, of Milan) traced out various works for the protection of 
the fortress; and in 1575 the gloomy and fanatical son of the 
abdicated Charles (Philip II.) sent an Italian engineer, named 
El Fratino, to increase the fortifications of the place. Several 
new batteries were at this period commenced and finished. In 
1598 the son of Philip succeeded to the throne, and it was during 
his reign that the last remnant of the Moorish dynasty was 
expelled from Spain. From Gibraltar, where nine centuries 
before Tarik had landed with his victorious host, a fleet of galleys 
embarked the last of the exiles, and cast them destitute upon the 
shores of Africa. Thus, after the lapse of 900 years from 
the time when the battle of Guadalete extinguished the Visi- 
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gothic dominion, and substituted the rule of the Infidels, the last 
trace of the great Mahometan dynasty was swept from Spain. 

Spain, since 1689, in alliance with England and the Dutch, 
had been at war with France. The French Admiral, Tourville, 
in 1693 commenced a bombardment of Gibraltar, causing the 
greatest consternation among the inhabitants, But after con- 
tinuing the fire against the place for nine days, the French 
— retired, the fortifications having suffered very little 

mage. 

The war of succession, which had for its ostensible object the 
substitution of Charles, Archduke of Austria, ceased with the 
peace of Utrecht. That peace, though not creditable to the 
allies in many respects, is rendered memorable by the capture 
of Gibraltar. Admiral Rooke had been sent into the Mediter- 
ranean in 1704 with a powerful fleet, for the purpose of sup- 

rting the pretensions of the Archduke Charles to the crown of 
Spal . His instructions restricted him from undertaking any- 
thing of great importance; but that he might not incur the 
reproach of total inactivity, he resolved to attempt the capture 
of the rock. A body of 1800 men were landed upon the 
isthmus which connects the rock with the mainland, and a 
heavy firmg commenced from the ships. In a few hours the 
Spaniards were driven from their guns. The garrison having 
capitulated, marched out with the honours of war, and on the 
24th of July, 1704, the British took possession. The loss of 
this stronghold greatly alarmed the Spaniards, and orders were 
instantly given to retake it. 

Villadarias, a General officer, and one of the best and bravest 
of Spain’s soldiers, supported by a squadron from Toulon, laid 
siege to the place. The Prince of Hesse, who had been left as 
General, dispatched a message to Admiral Leake, who landed 
reinforcements for the garrison, and supplied them with a 
great quantity of ammunition, and provisions for six months. 
In January, 1705, a detachment succeeded in drawing the 
British from part of their works; but after possessing them 
about an hour, the Spaniards were compelled to retreat, and 
the British again received a number of additional troops, and 
a fresh quantity of provisions and ammunition. Despairing of 
reducing by force a garrison so powerfully supported, the 
Spaniards retired to some distance, and forming an intrench- 
ment across the isthmus, converted the siege into a blockade. 

The value of Gibraltar as a settlement was at this period but 
little appreciated by the politicians and writers of England ; 
but Spain was fully alive to the importance of the place, and 
abandoned her operations against Portugal to direct the whole 
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of her resources against Gibraltar. The expedition of which 
we have just recorded the failure, was composed of 12,000 men 
—9,000 Spaniards and 3,000 French—with which a French 
squadron, consisting of twelve ships of the line and seven frigates, 
co-operated. The divisions of the Spanish army were com- 
manded by the most distinguished men in Spain; amongst them 
Count d’Aquilar, the Duke d’Ossuna, the Conde de Pinto, and 
Marquis Aitona. The garrison of the fortress did not exceed 
3,000 men, and many of these were in an undisciplined state. 
Ayala, one of the Spanish historians of Gibraltar, says, ‘There 
‘were among them many vagabonds from Spain and deserters 
‘from the Spanish army.’ 

No man was better aware of the value of Gibraltar to the 
English nation, as the key of the Mediterranean, than the 
Admiral who took it, Sir George Rooke. By his orders the 
imperial banner was hauled down, and the royal standard of 
England hoisted in its stead. The city was taken possession of 
in the name of Queen Anne, and 1,800 English seamen were 
landed to occupy the place. So shrewd an observer as Bishop 
Burnet seems to have been unaware of the inestimable impor- 
tance of the capture of such a place. 


‘It has been much questioned,’ says he, ‘by men who under- 
stand these matters well, whether our possessing ourselves of 
Gibraltar, and our maintaining ourselves in it so long, were to our 
advantage or not. It has certainly put us toa great charge, and 
we have lost many men in it; but it seems the Spaniards, who 
should know the importance of the place best, think it so valuable 
that they have been at a much greater charge, and have lost many 
more men, while they have endeavoured to recover it, than the 
taking and keeping it has cost us. And it is certain that in 
war, whatsoever loss on one side occasions a greater loss of men or 
treasure to the other, must be reckoned as a loss only to the side 
that suffers most.’ * 


There can be no doubt whatever that Burnet, a strong Whig 
partisan, entertained more than a disrelish for Rooke, who was 
a high Tory, and that the Bishop treats him unfairly, and with 
manifest injustice, whenever his name is mentioned in his 
history. But the truth is that Rooke, who, according to 
Campbell,t was ‘a man of good birth and education,’ behaved 
with distinguished courage, and more than ordinary capacity, 
in every enterprise in which he was employed. This is admitted 
by Mr. Speaker Onslow in his notes to Burnet. Onslow, in 
stating that Rooke was a man of fashion, and fitter for a Court 


* History of His Own Times, vol. ii. Oxford Edition. 1833. 
t Lives of the Admirals, vol. iv. p. 268. 
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than any of his profession, yet allowed that he was very able 
and of great courage in his profession. It is true Rooke was 
charged with want of vigour, but, to our thinking, unjustly. 
He burned sixteen ships before La Hogue, and Lord Dartmouth, 
in his comments on Burnet, asks, ‘Was it for burning sixteen 
‘ ships, or the winds not serving, that the Admiral was so much 
‘in fault? for the Bishop has specified nothing else to support a 
‘ party lie, that he would willingly have pass for a truth because 
‘he hated the man.’ The truth is, as Captain Sayer states, 
that Sir G. Rooke belonging to the Tory party, and having sat 
in Parliament as a Tory member, a spirit of rivalry at once 
sprang up between the partisans of Marlborough and the 
friends of Rooke ; the Whigs taking care to extol the services 
of Marlborough, while the claims of the Admiral were sneered 
at and disparaged. Party spirit in that day—such was the 
height to which political prejudice and fanaticism were carried— 
obliterated all sense of justice. The House of Commons congratu- 
lated the Crown on the battle of Malaga, but the Lords re- 
mained obstinately silent. The Commons, determined to carry 
the point, moved another address praying the Sovereign to 
reward the troops and seamen who had so greatly distinguished 
themselves. A collision between the Houses at this juncture 
seemed imminent. But at the critical juncture Rooke, with a 
magnanimity which proved the greatness of his character, 
appeased the clamour by resigning all his appointments, and 
retiring into a private station.* 

Burnet’s calumnies recoiled on his own head. In a debate in 
the Lords, the Duke of Argyle, who had sat in the House with 
the Bishop, said, ‘ With regard to what he says against 
‘ Admiral Rooke, I know I have heard. it from those who were 
‘ present ; the greatest part of it is a downright lie. The Bishop, 
‘it was well known, was no friend to that Admiral, and therefore 
‘he easily gave credit to every malicious story he heard against 
‘him. How different was the conduct of King William from 
that of Burnet. The King was pressed to remove Rooke from 
his seat at the Admiralty Board, because of his Tory votes in the 
Commons, when his Majesty replied, ‘Sir George has served 
‘me faithfully at sea, and I will never displace him for acting as 
‘he thinks most for the service of his country in the House of 
‘Commons. That the immense value of Gibraltar was not 
better appreciated a century and a half ago, is partly owing to 
the fact, that it was at that period a source of profuse and ill- 
regulated expense. Lord Bolingbroke, in a despatch to Lord 


* For a fuller account of the services of Rooke, see Lediard’s Naval History, 
Claude du Bose’s Military History, and Molyneux’s Conjunct Expedition. 
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Portmore, the Governor, of March 29th, 1712, complains ‘ that 
‘at Gibraltar things have been in the utmost confusion, and 
‘under the loosest management.’ 

For the capture of Gibraltar, one of the greatest services ever 
rendered to a maritime nation, Sir G. Rooke received no reward. 
He survived his unjust treatment only a few years, and died in 
1708, in his 58th year.* But if England did not justly value 
the prize she had won, it must be conceded the Spaniards fully 
appreciated their loss; and in attempting to recover the place 
the twelfth siege occurred. During the progress of this siege a 
surprise was attempted. A geatherd, a native of Gibraltar, who 
was intimately acquainted with the passes of the rock, made 
known to the Maryuis Villadarias, the Spanish commander, the 
possibility of reaching the summit by a pathway little known, and 
termed the Senda del Pastor. Five hundred men were selected 
for this forlorn hope, and having taken the sacrament, marched 
from the advanced trenches round the eastern side. Following 
the goatherd, they crept up the precipitous track, and reached 
St. Michael’s Cave, where they secreted themselves till morn- 
ing. Before daybreak they advanced to the signal-station, 
where they massacred the guard, and succeeded in pulling up, 
by the assistance of ropes and ladders, many of the party who 
had been left behind. The garrison was now alarmed, and a 
regiment of Grenadiers, climbing a steep and stony ascent, lost 
many men before they could close with the Spaniards, who, with 
an inaccessible precipice behind them, fought with desperate 
energy. Their ammunition, which did not exceed three rounds 
per man, soon failed them, and losing 160 of their number, they 
surrendered unconditionally. Nevertheless, the siege was con- 
tinued for some time after this, and was not raised till the 18th 
of April, 1705. Even the events of this siege did not open the 
eyes of the English Cabinet to the importance of Gibraltar. But 
though ministers were blind and supine, the people of England 
began to form a just estimate of the importance of the place. 


The gallant defence was a military achievement that excited the 


popular admiration, and Gibraltar became valuable in the eyes 
of the public, as is truly said by Captain Sayer, ‘ when its name 
* was associated with British gallantry and blood.” Had it not 
been for the people of England, Gibraltar would have been the 
stronghold of some other power. Stanhope, our Envoy at 


* It is satisfactory to think that all naval historians, English and foreign, do 
full justice. to Rooke. Burchett and Kennett, as well as Campbell and Lediard, 
speak of him with high praise ; and De Quincy, in his Histoire Militaire, speaks 
ot his distinguished courage and science, fully admitted in the Dutch Gazettes. 
See also Lamberti, tom. iii., and Quincy, Hist. Milit, de Louis XIV. 
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Madrid, whose familiarity with the secret policy of that Court 
should have given him a clearer insight into the real value of 
the fortress, did not perceive that England could gain any advan- 
tage by the possession of it. Townsend held a similar opinion ; 
and even the great Commoner, the greatest war minister 
England ever had, was willing to surrender the key of the Med- 
iterranean. The truth is, as Lord Mahon admits of his kinsman,* 
that Stanhope relied very much in his diplomatic career in 
Spain on an offer of yielding Gibraltar, and the blame of the 
idea of giving up the fortress rests mainly with him. He had 
suggested it from Paris to his colleagues in England, and obtained 
their acquiescence.t It is a proof of the intelligence of the 
present age, that the living Lord Stanhope regards the idea of 
his kinsman as an idea quite inconsistent with our national in- 
terest or national glory. How greatly Gibraltar was prized by 
Spain is proved by her unceasing efforts to recover it, either by 
force of arms or by negotiation. No system of foreign policy, as 
Captain Sayer remarks, was conceived by any of Spain’s distin- 


guished ministers which did not include Gibraltar. Alberoni, | 
Ripperda, and Florida Blanca all sought to recover it ; and now, | 
in the autumn of 1862, the ministerial press of Madrid, headed | 
by the Epoca, has raised the cry of ‘ Gibraltar for the Spaniards.’ | 
The regular cession of Gibraltar to England took place in 1713, | 
when a general peace was signed at Utrecht by the Sovereigns | 


of England, Spain, France, and the other Allies, with the excep- 
tion of Austria. By the tenth article of the Treaty, the 
Catholic King, for himself, his heirs and successors, yielded to 
the Crown of Great Britain the full and entire property and 
possession of the town and castle, together with the port, fortifi- 
cations, and forts belonging thereto, to be held and enjoyed 
absolutely, with all manner of right, for ever. 

Scarcely had the Treaty of Utrecht re-established peace, 
before Spain, led on by Alberoni, alarmed all Europe by the 
magnitude of her warlike preparations. Every effort was made 
to induce her King to join the Quadruple Alliance, but in vain. 
It was resolved, therefore, once more to try, by way of induce- 
ment, the bait of the restoration of Gibraltar, the only condition 
involved being the accession of Philip to the Quadruple Alliance. 
But the King indignantly refused the proposal. Reverses in 
Sicily, however, and the failure of the schemes for the invasion 
of England, precipitated the downfall of Alberoni, and Philip 
now accepted the Alliance. Having thus complied with the 
desire of the Allies, the first act of the Spanish King was to 


* Mahon’s England, vol. i. p. 458. 
t+ Mahon’s England, 
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demand the restoration of the rock fortress. But the English 
Ministry, threatened with the indignation of the people, decided 
on sounding the temper of the Parliament. No sooner was the 
real nature of the question understood, than the proposition was 
met with an universal outburst of indignation. ‘The Houses met 
on the 17th of January, 1727. In his speech his Majesty said 
that he had received information that the placing the Pretender 
upon the throne was one of the articles of the secret negotiation 
of Vienna ; ‘ and if the time shall evince,’ said the King, ‘ that the 
‘ giving up the trade of this nation to one power, and Gibraltar 
‘and Mahon to another, is made the price and reward of imposing 
‘on this kingdom a Popish Pretender, what an indignation must 
‘this raise in the breast of every Protestant Briton.’ The speech 
further intimated, that the Spanish Minister insisted upon the 
restitution of Gibraltar, and announced that his Catholic Majesty 
was making preparations to attack and besiege the fort. The 
indignation of both Houses was aroused, and in the Lords an 
address was voted, asserting that the fortress indisputably be- 
longed to Great Britain by solemn treaties, and pledging the 
House to defend the right to Gibraltar and Minorca, ‘ which are 
‘of the greatest importance to the preservation of the commerce 
‘and naval strength of Great Britain.’ 

A war between Spain and England now became inevitable, 
and an army for the siege of Gibraltar was soon organized by 
Spain. Philip had been convinced that the fortress might 
easily have been taken ; but Villadarias, a brave and experienced 
soldier, who had been defeated before its walls in 1705, did not 
share his Sovereign’s views, and refused to accept the conduct of 
the expedition. The command, therefore, devolved on Las 
Torres, who had run before Peterborough at Valencia,* and who 
boasted that in six weeks he would plant the standard of Spain 
on the rock, and drive the heretics into the sea. This was the 
thirteenth siege of Gibraltar, and preparations were made on 
a gigantic scale. For fourteen days 700 shot per hour were 
thrown into the fortress, and ninety-two guns and seventy- 
two mortars were in constant play. But by the end of May the 
guns of the garrison had gained a complete ascendency over the 
besiegers. One hundred guns were in play, and countless 
mortars occupied commanding positions on the heights. On the 
3rd of June, 1727, this mass of ordnance opened on the Spanish 
batteries ; and so crushing was the fire, that not a single gun 
replied. So overpowering was the fire of the besieged, that 
when a suspension of hostilities was agreed to preparatory to a 
peace, it was found the garrison had strengthened their position. 

* Mahon’s England, 
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The events of this siege, in which the Spaniards lost 7,000 men, 
established the fact that, on the land side at least, Gibraltar was 
impregnable. 

n 1757, disputes which had long prevailed between the 
Courts of France and Spain resulted in open hostility. Even 
subsequent to the outbreak of hostilities, Spain had evinced no 
desire to involve herself in the impending strife. It was the 
desire of both belligerents to secure the promise of her alliance. 
France had craftily proposed to the Spanish Cabinet to seize 
upon Minorca, and to offer it, together with the promise of 
co-operation in the reduction of Gibraltar, in exchange for the 
ratification of a treaty with Spain. It was at this period that 
Byng, who sailed from England in April, 1756, left Minorca to 
its fate. 

Unable to hold out against an overwhelming force, the gar- 
rison of Minorca, after repelling the enemy’s assault, agreed to 
capitulate on honourable terms; and the troops, having been 
allowed to embark, were conveyed to Gibraltar. The loss of 
Minorca was followed by an outburst of uncontrollable indigna- 
tion, the Ministry were driven from power, and Byng, sacrificed 
to popular fury, was shot by order of a court-martial. It was at 
this period, when France was luring Spain into a confederacy 
against England by the promise of a restoration of Gibraltar, 
that Pitt succeeded to office. The great Minister resolved, by 
one bold stroke, to secure the friendship of Spain and to bind 
her in an alliance against France. With the consent of all his 
colleagues, in a secret despatch dated 23rd of August, 1757, he 
authorized Sir Benjamin Keene to offer to Spain the cession of 
Gibraltar on condition that she would enter into an alliance 
against the French. The despatch, remarkable for its preg- 
nancy, is said to have cost Pitt three days’ labour. It is difficult 
to understand how a statesman of his lofty mental stature could 
have been induced to entertain the notion of surrendering the 
great fortress. But it should be remembered that the great 
Commoner attached the mightiest importance to the prevention 
of the alliance between Spain and France, and that he also 
looked for a full equivalent for the rock fortress at the hands of 
Spain. But not even the discomfiture of the alliance between 
the two Crowns, nor any equivalent in the power of the Spanish 
Crown to bestow, could have justified the English Minister in 
proposing the surrender of the key of the Straits, and the most 
commanding position in the Mediterranean. It is true that the 
expenses of the fortress were then enormous and constantly 
increasing, that the maladministration of the local Government 
was monstrous, and a continual source of complaint; it was 
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true also that the representations of Lord Tyranley, the Gov- 
ernor, led Pitt to underrate the value of the place ; and the great 
orator must have been scandalized at the plundering and per- 
quisites of Governors, which made their aggregate emoluments 
£20,000 per annum.* But the abuses incident to the adminis- 
tration of the rock were corrigible, and might have been cor- 
rected ; whereas the loss of the fortress, if once surrendered or 
lost, could never have been repaired. Pitt, however, soon be- 
came convinced of his error. In 1779 he pronounced Gibraltar 
‘situated in the very continent of Spain, the best proof of our 
‘naval power, and the only solid check on that of the house of 
‘Bourbon.’ Twice within a century Spain had attempted the 
recovery of the fortress, and on each occasion she had been 
compelled to retire with humiliation and defeat. Believing that 
the moment had now arrived when she might be more fortunate, 
the Court of Madrid allied herself to France in 1779, and 
declared war against England. Two years before this period, 
a remarkable man, a more remarkable soldier, had been made 
Governor of the rock. This was George Augustus Eliott, who 
was the youngest of the nine sons of Sir Gilbert Eliott, of Sleath, 
in the county of Roxburgh. Born in 1718, Eliott had been 
early sent to the University of Leyden, where he became a 
proficient in languages. Subsequently he studied with assiduity 
and success at the School of Engineers at La Fere. Having 
attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, he accompanied 
George II. to Germany as Aide-de-camp in 1743, and was 
wounded at the battle of Dettingen. He distinguished himself 
in the seven years’ war under the Duke of Cumberland, and was 
considered a man of great military talents, energy, and perse- 
verance, qualities that were fully tested in the memorable siege 
with which his name is for ever associated. 

Eliott, on assuming the command, soon discovered defects in 
the fortifications, and that the garrison was inadequate to per- 
form even the duties necessary in a time of peace. The Governor 
declared it would be impossible to withstand a siege with the 
inefficient resources at his disposal ; and he sent home Colonel 
Green, of the Engineers, to explain to Ministers how matters 
stood, and wrote pressingly to the Government. His remon- 
strances were scarcely heeded. Though the Cabinet had tardily 
and inadequately reinforced and provisioned the garrison ; yet 
General Eliott, who had foreseen the coming storm, chiefly 
depended on his own efforts, and prepared for an event which 
he had long contemplated. The garrison when the war broke 


* General O’Hara was in the receipt of £7,000 per annum for wine-licences 
alone. 
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out was composed of ten regiments, including the artillery and 
engineers, giving a total of 5,382 officers and men; whereas 
Spain attacked the rock with all her naval and military 
resources. A Spanish squadron appeared in the bay. Rodney 
attacked it, and only one transport escaped. This advantage 
was quickly followed by another. A few days afterwards a 
Spanish squadron was discovered near Cape St. Vincent, and after 
a severe conflict, was defeated. The unfavourable disposition of 


Morocco, and the vigilance of Spanish armed vessels, however, | 
deprived the garrison of supplies of provender from the African | 


coast, and they were reduced to the sorest straits, when they 
were again relieved by a fleet under Admirals Darby, Digby, 
and Ross. Unable to force the garrison to capitulate by blockade, 


the Spaniards now resolved on a supreme effort. Works were | 


carried on with renewed vigour, batteries were supplied with 
guns of the heaviest metal, and two hundred pieces of battering 
cannon, and eighty mortars, poured an incessant shower of shot 
and shell into the place for the space of three weeks. The most 
eminent engineers of France and Spain were brought to super- 
intend the approaches of the besiegers ; but on the night of the 
27th of November, 1781, General Ross, at the head of two 
thousand picked men, marched out of the garrison for the 
purpose of destroying the batteries, and in a few minutes drove 
from them the astounded Spaniards. The guns and mortars were 
spiked, the magazines were blown up, the storehouses were fired, 
together with every part of the batteries. Thus, in somewhat 
less than two hours, the gigantic works which the enemy had 
raised at an expense of two millions sterling were annihilated. 
Spanish pride, no less than a sense of national interest, now 
induced his Catholic Majesty and his Ministers to direct the 
whole forces and resources of the monarchy upon the rock. The 


Chevalier d’Arcon, a famous French engineer, who had been | 


attached to the army of Marshal Broglie, was summoned to 
St. Roque. He had invented what he called ‘batteries, flot- 


‘tantes, insubmersibles, et incombustibles, révetues d’une forte | 


“cuirasse en bois du coté de l’ennemi,’ and which must have 
somewhat resembled similar batteries which the Emperor of the 
French proclaims as his own special invention. Ten of these 
batteries, supposed to be invulnerable, were launched. Their 
bottoms were of thick timber, their sides of wood and cork, and 
they were supplied with sloping roofs. Each of them carried 
from ten to twenty-eight guns, manned by a picked crew. They 
were supported by gun-boats and armed vessels. A thousand 
pieces of artillery and twelve thousand of the best troops of 
France were joined to those of Spain, and numerous volunteers 
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of the highest rank—such as the Count d’Artois, afterwards 
Charles X., and the Duke de Bourbon—appeared on the staff. 
The direction of the operations was intrusted to the Duke of 
Crillon, who had distinguished himself in the reduction of 
Minorca. 

Colonel Drinkwater, who witnessed the siege, and who has 
described it with graphic minuteness, says :— 


‘That the Spaniards meant, previous to their final efforts, to strike 
a terror through their sage by displaying an armament more 
powerful than had ever been brought against any fortress. Forty- 
seven sail of the line, including three inferior two-deckers, ten 
battering ships, deemed perfect in design, and esteemed invincible, 
carrying 212 guns, innumerable frigates, xebeques, bomb ketches, 
cutters, gun and mortar boats, and smaller craft for disembark- 
ing men, were assembled in the bay. On the land side were most 
stupendous batteries and works, mounting 200 pieces of heavy 
ordnance, managed by an army of near 40,000 men, commanded by 
a victorious general, and animated by the immediate presence of 
two princes of the blood royal of France. In their certainty of 
success, however, the enemy seemed to have entirely overlooked the 
nature of that force which was opposed to them; for though the 
—— scarcely consisted of 7,000 effective men, including the 

arine Brigade, they forgot that they were now veterans in the 
service, and had been long habituated to the efforts of artillery. On 
the 9th of September, 1782, an attack was made by the Spaniards 
upon the land side, where a battery of sixty-four guns was opened ; 
but the fire was so warmly returned, that the Spaniards were driven 
from their works. At the same time several of the ships attacked 
Europa Point, but their success was not greater. Two of the 
largest vessels were so damaged as to be obliged to repair to 
Algeziras Bay for the purpose of refitting. Crillon now resolved to 
send forward his invincible batteries; and on the morning of the 
13th they were put in motion.. Buenventura de Moreno, a distin- 
guished Spanish officer who commanded them, brought them to the 
requisite position; and no sooner was this accomplished than the 
most dreadful firing commenced. The batteries on sea and on land 
opened at the same instant, and poured into the garrison an inces- 
sant shower of shot, while the British returned the fire with that 
celerity and skill which the greatness of the occasion demanded. 
From ten in the morning till noon this firing was continued without 
the smallest intermission. About two, Moreno’s battering ship was 
seen to emit smoke as if burning. About midnight the effects of 
the red-hot shot which the garrison had used became conspicuous ; 
the battery belonging to the Admiral was discovered to be on fire, 
and in a short time the other eight were seen successively to be in 
flames, and made signals of distress. Of their crews only 400 men 
were saved by the exertions of the British. The rest were either 
consumed in the flames, torn in pieces by the explosions, or drowned 
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in their attempts to escape. Thus were the sanguine expectations 
of the Spaniards completely disappointed, and the invincible batteries 
in one day totally annihilated.’ 


During the siege the most common necessaries of life were 
exorbitantly dear. Bad ship-biscuit full of worms was sold at 
1s. a pound ; flour, not in much better condition, at the same 
price ; old dried peas at 1s. 4d. ; salt, half dirt, the sweepings of 
ships’ bottoms and storehouses, at 8d.; old salt butter at 2s. 6d. ; 


and English farthing candles at 6d. apiece. Fresh provisions ) 
commanded much higher prices. Turkeys sold at £3 12s; | 
sucking pigs at £2 2s.; and £1 ls. was refused for a calf’s | 
pluck. The effect of the red-hot shot, recommended by General | 


Boyd to be used against the Spanish works, exceeded the most 


sanguine expectations. The damage done was extensive, and for | 


a time irreparable. An immense amount of ammunition was 
expended on both sides. Three hundred and twenty of the 
enemy’s cannon were in play throughout the day, and to these 
were opposed only ninety-six guns from the rock. Upwards of 
8,000 shot and 716 barrels of gunpowder were fired away by the 
garrison. The siege had lasted for three years, seven months, 
and twelve days; and for the elaborate magnitude of the attack, 
and above all for the skill and heroical energy and fortitude of 
the defence, it was one of the most remarkable sieges, perhaps 
the most remarkable, of which mention is made in history. The 
news of the failure was received by the Ministry at Madrid with 
dismay, and by the King with despair. In Paris the intelligence 
was equally unexpected and unwelcome. So certain had the 
fact of the capture of the fortress been considered, that a drama, 
illustrative of the destruction of Gibraltar by the floating 
batteries, was acted nightly in Paris to applauding thousands.* 

For nearly eighty years Spain had thus exhausted her 
treasury and sacrificed her armies and her navies to gain the 
rock fortress ; but now, after a countless expenditure of men and 
money, she found all her efforts vain and futile. No wonder 
that Florida Blanca said, after the discomfiture of the besiegers, 
‘No British Ministry will have the courage to look the question 
‘fairly in the face, and I will think no more of it. 

For 158 years Spain has acquiesced in the fortune of war and 
the provisions of treaty law ; but of late a semi-official journal, 
the Epoca, and a Senor Lobo, said to be a distinguished officer 
of the Spanish fleet, have talked of the possession of Gibraltar 
by Great Britain as ‘a disgrace and a perpetual cause of humili- 
‘ation.’ ‘Gibraltar, says the official scribe, “ought to be a 


* Barrow’s Life. of Lord Howe, p. 157. 
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‘Spanish city, and its re-capture should in future be the most 
‘sacred aspiration for the nation ; for while the fortress is occu- 
‘ pied by England, we are invaded in our territory, and are pre- 
‘pared to adopt any alliance which may be for the interests of 
‘Spain.’ They say on the other side of the Pyrenees, ‘Palabras 
‘de boca piedru de honda’ (Words of the mouth are like a 
stone in a sling). They are sometimes thrown back on the slinger 
with redoubled force. To this thrasonical Spanish rhodomontade, 
it may be answered that we hold Gibraltar by virtue of conquest 
and of solemn treaty, and that we shall continue to hold it by 
right and by might against all comers. Our title, according to 
European law, is unimpeachable and without flaw; and the des- 
cendants of the brave men who had the courage and the skill to 
take the rock, have now the power, the ability, and the will to 
hold it against any one power, or against a coalition of France 
and Spain. The Manchester school, with Messrs. Cobden and 
Bright at their head, may rail at the expense of the garrison, but 
the people of England do not sympathise with them, for they 
think with Fox that the surrender of the fortress should never 
be allowed to become a subject of discussion, and they think with 
Burke that the fortress is invaluable as a possession, because it 
is impregnable. ‘Give up to Spain,’ said Fox, ‘the fortress of 
‘Gibraltar, and the Mediterranean becomes to them a pool, a 
‘pond in which they can navigate at pleasure, and act without 
‘control or check.’ ‘ Deprive yourselves of this station,’ said the 
great debater, ‘and the States of Europe who border on the 
‘ Mediterranean will no longer look to you for the free naviga- 
‘tion of that sea; and having it no longer in your power to be 
‘useful, you cannot expect alliances.’ 

That Gibraltar is much better governed under Great Britain 
than it would be under any other power is a proposition self- 
evident. There is perfect freedom of opinion and belief, and 
there is boundless toleration; and these things are unknown in 
Spain. In 1830 a charter of justice was given to the city, a 
magistracy was established, and the advantage of civil liberty 
accorded to its inhabitants. It is urged, however, that England 
has no grounds for keeping the fortress, and that it would be an 
act of justice to restore it to Spain. But the history of the last 
century and a half shows that Spain was not able either to hold 
or to retake it. Were Gibraltar restored to Spain to-morrow, 
Spain could only hold it during the good pleasure of France. 
Gibraltar under England defies attack, and is unassailable. 
Gibraltar under the Spaniards, as Captain Sayer says, would be a 
third-rate fortress, the prey of an unscrupulous military and 
maritime power, making war under the false pretence of an 
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idea, but with real prepense purpose of spoliation of a neighbour, 
of aggrandisement, and annexation. To cede Gibraltar would be 
to forfeit the safety of the overland route, would be putting to 
hazard our power and our influence, not merely in the Mediter- 
ranean but over the whole habitable globe. 

The Gibraltar of the present day is invulnerable. Almost 
impregnable by nature, it has been rendered completely so by 
art. When France and Spain attacked it in 1782 there were 
but 100 guns ; now 1,000 guns are in position. Gibraltar gives 
to us the command of the Straits; it affords accommodation to 
our vessels, it separates the harbours of France and Spain, and 
renders the junction of their fleets difficult. These are advan- 
tages we cannot part with to please a small and crotchety 
school of politicians among us. And if Marshal O’Donnell 
seriously asks Lord Palmerston or ‘Lord John Russell for a 
surrender of the rock fortress, both will respond with a will, 
‘Take it if you can.’ The old rule practised in the past will 
be practised in the future— 


‘That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 


Art. V.—(1.) Zhe Religions before Christ. By Ep. pz Pressenst. 

Translated by L. Corkran. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1862. 

(2.) Les Deux Théologies Nouvelles. Par J. F. Astrf. Paris: 
Ch. Meyrueis & Cie. 1862. 

(3.) Etudes Critiques sur la Bible—Ancien Testament. Par Micuen 
Nicotas. Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres. 1862. 

(4.) Sermons. Par T. Courant. Deuxiéme Recueil. 2me Edition. 
Strasbourg: Treuttel & Wurtz. 1860. 

(5.) Meélanges de Critique Religieuse. Par Epmonp Scuiirer. 
Paris: Cherbuliez. 1860. 

(6.) Essais de Critique Religieuse. Par A. Rive. Paris: 
Cherbuliez. 1860. 

(7.) Du Protestantisme en France. Par Sam. Vincent. Nouvelle 
Edition avec une Introduction de M. Privosr Parapot. Paris: 
Michel Lévy Fréres. 1860. 


FRENCH Protestantism entered a new era of its history in 
1802. The memorable year 1789 saw the Protestants of 
France admitted to the possession of the same civil and religious 
rights as the rest of their countrymen ; butin 1802 this newly- 

ained position was most materially affected by the connection 
then formed between the State and the two Churches which 
represented the Protestantism of the Empire—the Reformed 
and the Lutheran. By this step they lost the right of self- 
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government, and placed their liberties in the hands of the civil 
wer. 

Wades causes had long been tending to destroy all religious 
life among the Huguenots. As early as the end of the 17th 
century their principal leaders, together with large numbers of 
their most devoted and intelligent men, had either been put to 
death, or had escaped from the country. Thus weakened, 
Protestantism was but ill fitted to face the spirit of persecution 
that lingered in the country, or to encounter the attacks of 
that infidelity which became so prevalent under the auspices of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and others. Their faith and zeal diminished 
from year to year, until the Revolution came and subjected 
every belief and institution to its fearful ordeal. It can, there- 
fore, be no matter of surprise that, when some degree of order 
was re-established, and the temples were re-opened, and the 
scattered and diminished flocks began to re-assemble, the only 
traces of religion observable, except in a very few instances, were 
the external forms of worship, together with a strong feeling of 
opposition to Roman Catholicism. 

Such was the general condition of the Protestants when the 
Government offered to insure them a certain status by taking 
their Churches under its patronage, and paying the salary 
of the pastors. The offer was a tempting one. It is true they 
would no longer have the sole direction of their affairs, and 
their church organizations would become subservient to the 
State. But, all things considered, the balance turned decidedly 
in favour of the proposals of the Government. 

For a short period it had appeared probable that the First 
Consul would follow the advice of his Ministers, and leave all 
religious parties, except the Catholics, to pursue their own 
course, unfettered by any limitations save those necessary 
for the preservation of order and morality. The Concordat 
of the 15th of July, 1801, declared the Roman Catholic 
religion to be the religion of the majority of Frenchmen, and 
stipulated that the Government should pay the stipends of 
the ministers, on condition of its having the right ‘to nominate 
the principal ministers, and to exercise surveillance over the 
subordinate ones. The Protestants were assured that these 
arrangements with the Holy See would not in any way affect 
their interests, and for a short time they enjoyed perfect reli- 
gious freedom. But such a condition of affairs did not accord 
with Napoleon’s governmental theory. He wished his authority 
to extend over all the institutions of the country. Hence the 
proposals made by him to the Protestants, which, as we have 
stated, they gladly accepted. The law that settled these new 
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relations between the civil power and the French Protestant 
Churches, both Reformed and Lutheran, is dated 18th Ger- 
minal, year X. (April 7th, 1802). 

As that law, except in a few particulars to be mentioned 
hereafter, continues to determine the relations between the 
Government and the two Protestant communions, it becomes 
necessary to give a general view of its provisions. The 
Reformed Churches—and it is to these only that we shall at 
present refer—are to have ‘Pastors, local Consistories, and 
‘Synods.’ The Consistories are to be composed of the pastor or 


pastors of the church, and of not less than six, and of not | 


more than twelve elders, chosen from among the Protestants of © 
the neighbourhood, who pay the largest amount of tawes. © 
Every two years, half of the members are to withdraw, but may © 
be re-elected. The ordinary meetings of the Consistories are to | 
take place on certain fixed days. No extraordinary meeting | 


can be held without the permission of the sub-prefect or mayor. 
There is to be a Consistorial Church for every 6,000 members 
of the same communion. Five such churches form the district 
of a Synod, which is to consist of the pastor, or of one of the 
pastors, and of an elder from each church. In these Synods 
matters pertaining to ecclesiastical affairs, religious teaching, 
and the celebration of worship, are to be discussed. They are 
not to be convoked without the permission of the authorities, 
and are not to last more than six days. All the subjects to be 
taken up must be communicated beforehand to the Minister of 
Worship, to whom also a copy of all the deliberations must be 
forwarded. The meetings must take place in presence of the 
prefect or sub-prefect of the district where they are held. 

Such are the principal regulations. Not a word is said 
respecting General Synods, one of the essential features of a 
Presbyterian form of Church government, nor respecting the 
doctrines to be believed and taught. Such omissions are strange 
and significant. The Reformed Church, as thus constituted, is, 
if we may admit the supposition, like an arch without founda- 
tions and without a key-stone. As the Government of the 
First Consul ordained no Confession of Faith, and did not even 
mention that of La Rochelle, which, from 1561, had been con- 
sidered the standard of doctrine, it is clear that either they did 
not deem it to be within their province to deal with such matters, 
or else they wished to leave the pastors free to adopt and proclaim 
what doctrines they pleased. The former hypothesis is untenable; 
for in art. iv. of the law of 1802 we read, ‘No doctrinal or 
‘ dogmatic decision, no formulary, under the title of a Confession 
‘ or under any other title, may be published or become the basis 
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‘ of instruction, until the Government has authorized its publica- 
‘tion or promulgation.” This was equivalent to saying, ‘We 
‘give you no Confession of Faith, and we will not allow you to 
‘make one without our permission.’ And if, as seems most 
robable, the Government, by their silence in reference to 
neral Synods, intended that none should be held, it is obvious 
that the Reformed Church, never being able to have a general 
convocation, can never agree upon any Confession of Faith to 
be presented to Government for its sanction, and can therefore 
never possess a regular and authorized Confession. 

Shortly after the promulgation of the law of 1802, a petition 
was presented asking for permission to form a Central Committee 
on the same plan, and with the same restrictions, as the District 
Synods, for the purpose of establishing some unity in matters 
of doctrine, worship, and discipline. But the petition appears 
to have been disregarded, and now, after sixty years have passed 
away, the questions of General Synods, and of a Confession of 
Faith, are still unsettled.* 

It will be seen by the above particulars that the government 
of the Reformed Church was completely revolutionized by the 
law of 1802. It ceased to be Presbyterian. The bond of union 
was destroyed, and the several consistorial churches came to 
resemble so many Congregational churches, independent of one 
another, and subject only to the civil authority. As Samuel 
Vincent says, ‘There is not a greater difference between the 
‘Church of England and the various Dissenting Churches that 
‘have sprung up around it, than there is between the Reformed 
‘Church, as constituted by the law of 1802, and the same Church 
‘as it was in the time of Hanti av.7 

The law of 1802 is the same in its general provisions for the 
Lutheran as for the Reformed Church. Though called the 
Church of the Confession of Augsburg, the law makes no 
mention of that or of any other Confession of Faith; and thus this 
Church, too, has no legally recognised Confession to which ‘to 
appeal. There has always been more ecclesiastical action in 
this Church than in the other. While in the Reformed Church 
but one District Synod has been held since 1802, in the Lutheran 
Church, the Inspections, answering to the District Synods, have 
been regularly held. There are also General Consistories, com- 


* These words were written previous to the discussion that took place in the 
French Senate on the 28th of last May, relative to a petition addressed to that 
body by M. F. de Coninck, member of the Consistory of Havre, praying for the 
re-establishment of General National Synods. The Committee appointed to 
examine into the matter reported that they found no regulations in the law of 
1802 concerning General Synods, and the petition was consequently rejected. 

+ Du Protestantisme en France, p. 134. Nouv. Edition. 1859. 
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posed of delegates from the various Inspections, and, in addition, 
a Directory, which is the executive power in the Church. But 
al) this is the appearance, and not the reality of self-government. 
The civil authority is represented in every business meeting, and 
not a single resolution can be carried without its permission, 
That such a régime should have been cheerfully accepted by the 
Lutheran churches, is in itself a proof that they were, equally 
with the Reformed churches, in a state of utter prostration, if 
not decay. 


The establishment of peace in 1815 is the era from which we 


may date the commencement of the religious awakening, which 
our French brethren emphatically term the Revival, and which 
has brought about that change in the aspect of French Pro- 
testantism which we shall have to describe. France being once 


more accessible to the rest of Europe, multitudes began to flock | 
to her capital, and to spread themselves over the country in | 


search of business or pleasure. Of these, some few were Mora- 
vians from Germany, while others were Christians of different 
persuasions from Great Britain. The former effected a con- 
siderable amount of good, by gathering together for private 
worship here and there such of the Protestants as they found 
desirous of more spiritual instruction than they could obtain in 
the temples. Chief among those who went over from this 
country at that period, for the purpose of ascertaining the state 
of religion among French Protestants, was Robert Haldane. 
His inquiries and efforts were chiefly directed to the theological 
faculties of Montauban and Geneva, where most of the young 
men, destined for the ministry in connection with the Reformed 
Church, receive their training. Several students, who have since 
risen to great eminence in the Christian Church, speak of their 
indebtedness to his teachings. But it is incorrect to attribute 
the origin of the Revival in France and Switzerland to Mr. 
Haldane. The movement had begun before he arrived. What 
he did was to give impetus to it, and to draw special attention 
to the doctrine of justification by faith. He seems also to have 
laid great stress on the doctrine of election, and thus unfortu- 
nately to have paved the way for much subsequent and painful 
controversy. 

The Wesleyans also began about this time to look upon 
France as a field for missionary work. The late Rev. Dr. Cook,* 
and a few others, were appointed to visit various parts of the 
country, and for several years they rendered great service as 

* One of Dr. Cook’s sons is engaged in writing his father’s life. The first 


part has already appeared, and contains many interesting details of Dr. Cook’s 
earlier labours in ce. 
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coadjutors of the few faithful ministers of the Reformed Church. 
In one or two districts in the north they reaped the fruits 
resulting from the labours of some devoted members of their 
own body from the Channel Islands, who had gone over to Caen 
at the time of the Revolution. Thus, little by little, the truth 
advanced. 

Some ten years later—that is, in 1828—Samuel Vincent said, 
in the work already quoted : ‘ The obstacles are great ; the road 
‘to be taken still stretches out a long way before us ; our insti- 
‘tutions are imperfect ; the resources of instruction are few and 
‘limited ; the religious machinery is faulty; by the side of a 
‘paternal Government there reigns a skilful and jealous rival ; 
‘we still bear the traces of those times of frivolity and irreligion 
‘through which we have passed ; germs of internal discord have 
‘been sown here and there by the religious movement to which 
‘we are indebted for being at length aroused from our long 
‘lethargy.’ * 

But if there were these defects on the one hand, on the other 
there were the elements of a new state of things, which only 
required fostering care and judicious organization to make them 
a power for good in the country. When Louis Philippe came to 
the throne in 1830, and broader views of religious liberty seemed 
likely to obtain in high quarters, the Evangelical party, as we may 
now term them, thought the time had arrived for more united 
action. Hence the formation, at that period, of most of those 
societies and institutions which have already done so much to 
disseminate the truth throughout the country, and also to call 
forth the energies and liberality of the Protestants themselves. 
From 1830 to 1848 the number of pastors was greatly increased, 
and new temples were erected in many localities. The subject 
of education received much attention. Many useful religious 
books were published, the greater part of them translations 
from English and German works. 

The next period was ushered in by the holding of a so-called 
General Synod in 1848. Ecclesiastical questions had for some 
years been very warmly discussed ; and it was thought that the 
moment of general disruption and re-organization in the State 
was favourable for making an attempt to put matters on a more 
satisfactory footing in the Reformed Church. Unfortunately, 
several of the Consistories refused to send delegates ; and even 
had the whole Church been properly represented, any decisions 
at which they might have arrived would have lacked authority 
without the sanction of the Government. The two principal 
questions debated were the Confession of Faith and the modifi- 

* Du Protestantisme en France, pp. 1, 2. 
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‘cation of the law of 1802. The discussion of the former question 
gave prominence to the existence of two distinct parties, nearly 
equal in numbers, and neither willing to yield the ground to the 
other. The result was that a resolution was passed to leave 
matters as they were in relation to the Confession of La 
Rochelle, and to issue an address embodying the points of belief 
held in common by the orthodox and the latitudinarians. Two 
or three members, having protested in vain against this singular 
compromise, withdrew from the Synod, and eventually from the 
Reformed Church. It was a small secession, but worthy of 
admiration as an example of fidelity to conscience, and as a 
‘testimony in favour of the principle that every Church should 
have a Confession of Faith. Ecclesiastical difficulties and 
anomalies were examined, and a loud and unanimous call was 


made for some change; but the decisions adopted, for some | 


reason or other, were disregarded by the Government of the 
Republic. 

In 1852 some important changes were made by the present 
Government, especially in the regulations for the election of 
the lay members of the Presbyteries and Consistories. All the 
Protestants in any particular parish are now entitled to vote, 
provided they have attained the age of thirty, have resided two 
years in the parish, have had their names inscribed on the 
register, and are able to certify their attendance at worship, 
their admission to the Lord’s Supper, and if married, that their 
marriage was blessed by a Protestant pastor. One result of 
this system, which is certainly an improvement on the old one, 
is that now the Protestants as a body are beginning to interest 
themselves in Church matters, instead of leaving this to the 
wealthy men amongst them. The same Decree of March, 1852, 
ordained the formation of a Central Council* for the Reformed 
Church, to serve as its representative with (awprés de) the 
Government and with the head of the State. It is to take up 
questions of general interest that may be intrusted to it by the 
Government or by the Church. The first Council—and it is still 
in power—was to consist of the two oldest ministers in Paris, and 
of certain chief men in the Reformed Church, all of whom were 
selected by the Government. It was further decreed that ‘when 
‘a professor’s chair in connection with the Reformed Commu- 
‘nion comes to be vacant in the theological faculties, the 
“Central Council is to receive the votes of the Consistories, and 
‘transmit them with its opinion to the Minister of Worship.’ 
From the regulations made at the same time for the Church of the 
Confession of Augsburg, it appears that the Directory, of whose 

* See Brit. Quant. Review, May 1, 1852, p. 567. 
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five members three are chosen by the Government, has supreme 
control over almost everything connected with the Church. It 
nominates the pastors and their suffragants, and authorizes or 
regulates the removals of pastors from one post to another. It 
superintends the chief educational establishments, and nominates 
their professors, and gives its opinion respecting the candidates 
for the chairs of theology. Thus the law of 1802, as modified 
by the Decree of March, 1852, is still the basis on which the 
organization of the Protestant Churches of France rests. The 
important questions relating to the General Synods and the 
Confessions of Faith are still unsettled, nor does there seem 
much probability of any satisfactory settlement of them as long 
as the two Churches continue to be so entirely in the hands of 
the civil power. 

Let us now pass to a consideration of the internal relations of 
the various parties into which French Protestants are divided. 
The fourteen years that have elapsed since 1848 have witnessed 
considerable changes among these parties. In 1848 the Orthodox 
and the Latitudinarians were about equal, the latter being perhaps 
more numerous. Now the scale has turned im favour of the 
Orthodox; but the others, though numerically less important, 
have gone to such lengths in doctrinal negation and destruction, 
as to make their opponents, who, in 1848, for the sake of peace 
willingly consented to a compromise, clamorous for their expulsion 
from the Church. With a view of showing the gravity of the 
situation and of the crisis which is impending, we propose to give 
a rapid view of the state of theological opinion among our French 
brethren. 

We have already attempted to portray the condition of the 
Protestant Church in France at the beginning of the present 
century. All it craved was permission to exist in peace. All it 
attempted was to keep up some of the old forms of worship and 
discipline. Its faith was more closely allied to Deism than to 
the Gospel. It could neither grapple with Rome on the one hand, 
nor with the prevailing scepticism on the other. The whole 
affair bore but the faintest resemblance to the noble Huguenot 
Church of the 16th and 17th centuries. The Revival put an 
end to this state of torpor. The standard of the Cross was again 
uplifted. Many of those pastors who rejected the new Methodist 
notions, as they were called, were aroused to defend their position, 
and to engage in works of usefulness to which previously they had 
given no attention. Thus the Protestants were divided into two 
distinct camps. In the Heterodox camp various shades of opinion 
were discoverable, but up to 1848 the term Arian-Socinian may 
be taken as characterizing the body as a whole. Among the 
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Orthodox, the theology of our Puritan divines was accepted as 
the most truthful exposition of the Gospel. In certain quarters 
the doctrine of God's free grace was exaggerated, and, as a 
natural consequence, division sprang up in the ranks of the 
Orthodox party. It was at this time that the name of Alexander 
Vinet first came into notice. He was not a Frenchman, nor did 
he ever labour in France, but his influence on French Protestantism 
has been such as to make a passing notice of him essentially 
necessary to a right understanding of the subject now under 
consideration. 

His student-life was passed at Lausanne, amidst the excite- 
ment and controversy caused by the Revival. His religious life 
was, in fact, greatly influenced by this movement. The direc- 
tion, however, pursued by some of its promoters did not com- 
mend itself to his judgment. This led him to enter upon a 
thorough examination of the fundamental principles of the 
Gospel. Some considerable time appears to have been spent in 
this inquiry, but at length he came forth an eloquent defender 
and expositor of Evangelical truth, taking as the basis of his 
apology its internal rather than its external proofs. He had 
found that it corresponded to the wants of his corrupt nature. 
‘The first principles [données] of Christianity, he says, ‘lie 
‘ deep down in every soul of man. In this respect, Christianity, 
‘ supernatural though it is in its history, is an eminently natural 
‘thing. We have only fairly to examine ourselves in presence 
‘ of the infinite, in order to our being compelled, as the result of 
‘ our reasonings, to accept the Christian religion as a necessity ; 
‘ and every sincere thinker will in this way reach a point of view 
‘ whence all the details of Christianity will appear in such per- 
‘fect coincidence with all the wants of his soul, with all the 
‘ principles of his nature, that like Thomas at the sight of the 
‘ Divine stigmates, he will bow down exclaiming, “My Lord and 
‘“my God!”’* This was the ground which Vinet took. 
Christianity is a great moral power. It is not merely a system 
of morality, but it embodies the highest morality, based on 
certain doctrines, which in their turn are based on certain 
historical facts. To bring out these essential characteristics of 
the Gospel, and present them in their most attractive form, was 
Vinet’s aim. A volume of discourses, published in 1831, proved 
him to be an original and eloquent writer.t Of his apologetic 
method, as set forth in these discourses, it was said at the time 
by an able critic, ‘Far from seeking to render religion more 
‘acceptable to reason by stripping it of its characteristic 

* Esprit de Vinet, vol. i. p. 73. 

+ It has been tranelated and published under the title of Vital Christianity. 
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‘features, he accepts it with all its mysteries and difficulties. He 
‘does not defend it against the reproaches that poor human 
‘wisdom has cast upon it; but he shows us, in its most unwel- 
‘come asperities, in its strangest peculiarities, the means of the 
‘supernatural change which it produces in those who receive it 
‘in sincerity of heart ; and hence the proofs of its Divine origin. 
‘ According to him a religion which regenerates man cannot but 
‘be true. It is only bound to prove that it has this power, and 
‘its claim to the humblest and most entire faith is thereby 
‘removed beyond all possibility of dispute.’* No theological 
system is to be found in any of Vinet’s writings. He had 
intended, had his life been spared, to have given a course of 
lectures on dogmatics, but it is doubtful whether he would have 
been as successful in this as he was in other departments., But 
if he was not a theologian in the strict sense of the word, but 
rather a Christian philosopher, who sought to hold up the Gospel 
as the only satisfactory solution of the mysteries and sorrows of 
life, yet he rendered eminent service to theological science by 
proclaiming the enduring and immutable character of revelation 
against those- who speak of it as left behind by the present 
development of philosophic research, and also the perfectibility 
of theology against those who cling to the stereotyped formule 
of a past century as the only adequate expression of Christian 
doctrine. The critic quoted above remarked, ‘That M. Vinet 
‘must expect for a long time to come to supply subjects for our 
‘religious conversations, and perhaps also for our public preach- 
‘ing.’ The prediction was fulfilled. The name of Vinet at 
once became the watchword of a certain party, and a new 
school of theology has thus sprung up in the Orthodox portion 
of French Protestantism. They remain faithful to the traditions 
of their master. Their aim is to show the harmony of conscience 
and revelation, and to elaborate a theology that shall rest mainly 
on this basis. Inde dre. 

Dr. De Pressensé is the best known representative of this 
school. In the amount of his literary labours he seems likely 
to surpass his master ; and the qualities that distinguish him as 
a thinker and writer are such as to give him a wider influence 
over his countrymen. His manner is always that of the 
apologist. Speaking of fallen man, he says :— 


‘If his fall was great, it was not absolute: not that man was not 
ruined by it, but he was not left destitute of all higher life. He 
retained some vestige of his primal nature. A sense of the Divine, 
a religious aptitude, the longing to return to God—these subsist in 
his heart. It is these that render his redemption possible ; for the 


* Nouvelliste Vaudois, quoted by Chavannes in his notice of Vinet. 
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moral law, which had been vindicated bythe terrible consequences of 
the Fall, is maintained in all its. integrity in the restoration of the 
fallen creature. A certain harmony was necessary between man and 
the God who desired tosave him. Had his nature been thoroughly 

erverted, no contact could have been possible ; he would not have 
had the capacity to receive the gift Jestined for him, which was 
nothing less than the gift of God Himself !—the only mode of re- 
pairing the fall of a being created in His image, and formed to 
possess Him.’* 

This being the condition of man, the result of the Divine 
education of the world previous to the coming of Christ was to 
convince him of his weakness and thraldom, and to evoke the 
desire of salvation. 

This is the doctrine illustrated in the volume from which we 
have just quoted, and which forms the introduction to Dr. De 
Pressensé’s ‘History of the First Three Centuries of the Church, 
now in course of publication. 

Christianity comes in to supply a felt want of man’s nature. 
Here is the first point of contact and harmony between con- 
science and revelation.’ But harmony is not equivalent to 
identity. Jesus Christ is not a mere interpreter of the truth 
possessed by us. ‘The Cross is not, in our view, a simple testi- 
‘mony to the Father’s love, like the flowers at our feet or the 
‘ starry sky over our head. It is the altar of the great sacrifice 
‘ which restores man to God, and God to man. Christ is for us 
‘a Saviour as well as a revealer.’+ Elsewhere we read that the 
Divine instinct that is in each of us is sufficient to enable us to 
discover the principal attributes of God ; ‘but there is one per- 
‘ fection which can be perceived neither by the eye of the body 
‘nor by the eye of the soul, unless it is revealed by a super- 
‘ natural fact, and that is the mercy of God.’} Conscience would 
never have imagined such a perfection. It declares the rights 
of God, and cries for vengeance against the man who has vio- 
lated them. If forgiveness is to be offered, it must be such a 
forgiveness as will satisfy the claims of justice. Conscience 
could accept none other. ‘Pardon cannot consist in the pure 
‘and simple abrogation of condemnation ; it cannot restore guilty 
‘humanity to communion with God while the state of revolt 
See Humanity can be saved only by returning to 
‘God, and it will return to God only when the Divine law has 
‘ been perfectly fulfilled by it. . . . . The Son of man, conceived 
‘of the Holy Ghost, the man-God, is alone capable of fully 
‘ carrying out the Divine law. Moreover, obedience must*go as 

* The Religions before Christ, p. 14. By Dr. De Pressensé. 

+ Le Rédempteur,ix. Paris: 1854. 

Conférenecs; su le. Christianisme, p. 274. Par E..de Pressensé. Paris: 1849. 
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‘far as sacrifice ; for the revolt of humanity has brought along 
‘with it terrible chastisements. Human life has become a lite 
‘of pain, and earth a valley of tears. Obedience has to be 
‘ practised, not as on the first day in a bright and glorious place 
‘of abode, but in a condemned world. We must consequently 
‘enter into this condemnation, accept it, take it on ourselves, It 
‘was precisely in this that Christ’s sacerdotal work consisted. 
‘What the Scripture calls the wrath of God rests on our poor 
‘world. By coming here the Saviour subjected himself to this 
‘wrath ; that is to say, he suffered all the punishments which in 
‘the present state flow from sin as from an infected and inex- 
‘haustible fountain... .. . He who was without sin was treated 
‘like the sinner. He suffered, he died ; but also his sufferings 
‘and death rose to the height of a free sacrifice of love and 
‘obedience. Condemnation thus accepted is‘no longer con- 
‘demnation; it is an act of union with God, un acte réparateur, 
‘a redemption.’ * 

In an article published last year, Dr. De Pressens¢, speaking of 
French Evangelical theology, says :— 


‘Whatever may be the diversity of its formula, it is distinguished 
by these two features: “first, it accepts the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, and considers them as alone containing the normal 
type of Christian thought; in the second place, it believes firmly 
in redemption, that is, in the salvation of ruined humanity brought 
about by the sacrifice of the man-God.” ’+ 


To examine and solve the various questions arising out 
of these two great doctrines is, he conceives, the task of this 
theology. The true relations between the human and the Divine 
must be defined by bringing clearly to view the moral element. 
The profound harmony between these two factors appears in the 
domain of conscience, but with that free subordination of 
the human to the Divine which constitutes the essential 
precept and the very basis of morality. The moral idea forms 
the bond of union between God and man, while liberty in God 
and in man shows the marked distinction between the Creator 
and the creature. Ground is thus obtained for supplying 
the defects of the old supernaturalism, and for attacking the 
modern naturalism. Nor is this ground a purely philosophical 
one; for if any one truth is more evident than another in 
the teaching of the Scriptures, it is the affirmation of liberty in 
God and in man. , 

‘The Bible is not a metaphysical geometry, it is the most 
exciting of dramas, for it depicts the struggle. of Divine love 

* Le Redempteur, pp. 290—2. 
+ Revue Chretienne, Supplément Théologique, Feb. 1861. 
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with human liberty, which it seeks to turn from its obstinacy by 
means of persuasion. When we consider this great Biblical 
history at the moment of the great crisis, in the day when the 
Redeemer of the world accomplished our salvation, it stands before 
us as the most striking consecration of the moral idea. What 
is redemption but the agreement painfully [dowlowreusement| re- 
established between the human and the Divine will by a mysterious 
sacrifice? It is in short the most perfect reciprocal penetration 
of the Divine and the human by means of liberty! Let us besides 
remember, that if the moral idea is strikingly consecrated by 
Christianity, it is it alone which leads to the Gospel. No one will 
become a Christian unless he has determined to listen to his 
conscience, and never to call in doubt moral certainty, that 
which rests on the obligation of duty, on that categorical imperative 
which Kant made the only point capable of resisting the dissolving 
analysis of pure metaphysics. We know of no other corner-stone 
in morality and in religion.’* 


With these principles the Vinet school is endeavouring 
to frame a new theology, which, again to quote Dr. De Pressensé’s 
words, may be called, ‘The theology of conscience, because, 
‘while retaining the formal principle of the Reformation- 
‘ theology, viz, the authority of the Holy Scriptures, it stren- 
‘uously insists on the agreement between conscience and 
‘truth’ (p. 15). 

We have made these lengthened quotations for the purpose of 
showing the position taken by this new school,t or at least 
by its most prominent representative. Whether they will 
eventually succeed in working out a theology free from scholastic 
influences, whether they will do for France what Tholuck, 
J. Miiller, Dorner, and others, are doing for Germany, is a 
question which time only can answer. Meanwhile, their 
proceedings are narrowly watched by their friends of the 
old Orthodox school, to whom the idea of progress in theology is 
a bugbear; and many fears are expressed lest they should 
be drawn away from the simplicity of the Gospel. The 
Rationalist party regard them as holding an illogical position, 
and declare that they must either go back to their old friends, or 
advance until they reach the other extreme. M. Schérer said 
lately, in a review of Vinet’s character and works,t ‘ Vinet’s 
‘method conducts in a straight line and by a steep incline 
‘ towards rationalism. No one more than he would have been 
‘alarmed at these consequences; no one has insisted more 

* Rev. Chrétionne, Supp. Théol., p. 8, Feb. 1861. 

+ Other members of this school are Messrs. Bois, Professor at Montauban, 
Ch. Seorétan, Astié, Arnaud, 

t Le Temps, March 18, 1862. 
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The Liberal Party. 


‘ perseveringly on the necessity of a revelation from above ; but 
‘no one, perhaps, has laboured more efficaciously than he in a 
‘sense more directly contrary to his intentions.’ 


We must now turn our attention to the other section of 


French Protestants, in whom the Revival doctrines met with 
determined opponents. Up to 1848, M. Coquerel, péve, was the 
acknowledged chief of the party. One of the most eloquent 
preachers of France, all his influence was employed in checking 
the inroads of what he deemed a spurious pietism, and in 
spreading those latitudinarian notions which for so many years 
had been characteristic of the Reformed Church. Soon after 
the Synod of 1848, a discussion arose in Geneva on the question 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures. Of this well-known and 
comparatively recent controversy we need say no more than that. 
one of its results was the foundation, by MM. Schérer and 
Colani, of the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 
Chrétienne—now called the Nowvelle Revue de Théologie—and 
the consequent formation of a party, who, taking up a political 
designation in an ecclesiastical sense, have termed themselves 
the Liberal party. Starting with a denial of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures in any sense but that in which other books 
may be called inspired, they entered upon a critical examination 
of various portions of Holy Writ very much after the fashion of 
some of their Teutonic neighbours. Their avowed purpose in 
these investigations was to show that the Bible is not an 
infallible standard of faith. The error, they say, into which the 
successors of Luther and Calvin fell, was to set up the Bible 
instead of the Church as the sole religious authority. The present 
business therefore of Protestantism, the essence of which 
consists in free inquiry, or rather ‘ the criticism of tradition, con- 
‘ducted with the feeling that what is wanted is rather correction 
‘than destruction, reformation than Abolition,’ is to deliver the 
Church from the bondage of external authority, and to give it 
liberty to pursue a course of enlightened progress. ‘To enter the 
‘Protestant Church is to become the citizen of a free country, 
‘which freely discusses and reforms its Constitution whenever 
‘its revision becomes necessary.’* 

Criticism discovers in the Old Testament, say these writers, 
only interesting and valuable contributions towards the history 
of the religious idea in one branch of the human family, the 
Semitic. The mission of this race has been to found the 
universal religion. ‘In the tents of Shem, in the race of Abraham. 
‘ was distilled the religious sap that gives life to the world’ The 


* Essais de Critique Relizieuse, xiv. Par A. Réville. 
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New Testament shows us the development of the religious idea at 
another stage of its progress. Christ adds a new conception to 
our idea of God. He reveals him as ‘our Father in heaven, 
‘whose Holy Spirit seeks to gain admission into our hearts 
‘at the same time that his continuous and regular activity, 
‘ penetrating the whole world, reveals itself in the humblest 
‘ details.’ Christ has thus given us ‘the Divine ideal with which 
‘his own consciousness was filled,’ and henceforth ‘we must 
‘ worship his God or nothing.’ The era of Jesus Christ is the 
classic era of the Church, and consequently its literature con- 
tinues to be the canonical literature of Christendom. 

The dogma of external authority being set aside, every man is 
at liberty to accept just so much of the Scriptures as may har- 
monize with his conscience. Instead of this nate power being 
stimulated into greater activity by the quickening influence of 
God’s word, we are assured that its province is to sit in judg- 
ment on the facts and doctrines presented in the Gospel, and to 
decide what is to be received and what rejected. And as the 
men of the present day are, according to M. Réville, little dis- 
posed to accept miracles (indisposé vis-a-vis des miracles), it is 
not surprising to find the writers of this party rejecting the 
supernatural elements of the New Testament. Their conscience, 
when consulted, discovers no necessity for such supports of the 
truths it receives ; and so all the miracles of Christ, together with 
the doctrines of his eternal Divinity and his incarnation, are 
either quietly set aside, or else subjected to such processes of 
interpretation as effectually to destroy their value. We do 
not mean to affirm that all the members of this new school are 
agreed in this summary rejection of the supernatural. Hear 
M. A. Coquerel, fils. ‘I am not one of those whom the absolute 
‘ negation of the supernatural fully satisfies: I believe that the 
‘ question of the supernatural rests, in reality, on a misunder- 
‘standing, and that the distinction so clear in appearance 
‘between the supernatural and the natural is, if thoroughly 
‘analyzed, equivocal and illusory.’* The school is, however, 
tending towards the position assumed by M. Réville. 

The process by which this extrusion from the Gospel of every 
supernatural element is effected, is an imitation of the one prac- 
tised at Tiibingen. The first three chapters of the third Gospel 
are discovered to be legendary. The distinction must be made 
‘ between the thought of Christ and that of his historians, who 
‘ have not always understood the former in all its spirituality.’ 

‘Enfin, dans l’enseignement de Christ lui-méme, il faut 
‘ mettre 4 part les éléments inévitables d’imperfection que mélait 

* Le Lien, Oct. 12th, 1851. 
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‘a sa parole |’état intellectuel du milieu ot il vivait, auquel il 
‘devait nécessairement participer, et ne le considérer comme 
‘ révélateur que 1a ow il se pose lui-méme comme tel, c’est-a-dire 
* lA ot il affirme, comme autant d’évidences tirées de sa conscience, 
“les bases essentielles de la religion qu’il veut fonder. I) suffit, 
* pour opérer cette distinction, de voir 4 quelles conditions il 
“rattache le salut, ou—pour employer son expression usuelle— 
* Yentrée dans le royaume de Dieu.’ * 

‘ Lastly, in the instructions of Christ himself, we must set aside 
“the unavoidable elements of imperfection which were mixed up 
* with his teaching in consequence of the intellectual condition of 
‘ the society in which he lived, and in which he necessarily par- 
‘ ticipated, and we must regard him as a revealer only when he 
‘ claims to be such, that is to say, when he affirms, as so many 
“ evidences drawn from his own consciousness, the essential foun- 
* dations of the religion which he desired to establish. To effect 
* this distinction, it is sufficient to notice what are the conditions 
‘ with which he connects salvation, or—to employ his usual ex- 
* pression—entrance into the kingdom of God. 

By these various distillations the essence of the Gospel is at 
length extracted. The spiritual chemists who have effected this 
important operation, have not yet had time to perfect their 
analysis by a determination of all the elements of this refined 
Gospel in their several relations and proportions. This work is 
going on; but we can even now form some notion of this Gospel 
of the Gospel. The central idea of the old dogma of the incar- 
nation is stated thus: ‘In humanity, the Eternal Word becomes 
‘the Holy Spirit, the light which lighteth every man that 
‘cometh into the world, but which shines with all its splendour 
‘in Jesus Christ.’ Jesus is the Son of God, as manifesting the 
Divine in the world. Various explanations of this have been 
given, but they have failed to satisfy M. A. Coquerel, fils. The 
question is with him one still requiring much study. The 
essential fact, however, remains—the Divine in Jesus. ‘ Christ 
‘ produced on his hearers a wonderful impression : they saw in 
‘him a serenity, dignity, wisdom, and purity wholly Divine. 
‘They were convinced of his superhuman greatness by their 
‘own experience in their relations with him. This impression 
‘is still produced on those who read Christ’s words and acts. I 
‘feel it myself, and often. + The work of the Son consists 
in ‘renewing, revealing, and inaugurating the normal and 
‘intimate relations of our soul with the Spirit of God—the 

direct and internal action of God in us.’ God is proclaimed 


* Essais de Critique Religieuse, li. Par A. Réville. 
t+ Le Lien, Oct. 12th, 1861. 
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to be our Father, ready to forgive; or rather, it is his constant 
will (volonté constante) that man should give up sin and rise 
to perfection. To do this, he must cease to delude himself 
respecting his own merits, or those of things external to him- 
self, as birth, race, works of piety, traditions, and orthodoxies ; 
he must turn his looks inwards upon himself, and open his heart 
to that moral and religious disposition which may be called the 
thirst for God. Then the lofty ideal, towards which he must 
strive, is revealed to his soul. Perfection is the end, the feeling 
of imperfection is the starting-point. Man’s course towards this 
end must be begun and continued with entire confidence, with 
full faith in God who calls us.* From this mode of conceiving 
of our relation to God, it follows that Christ’s work consisted in 
setting before the world in a visible form man’s own idea of 
perfection, and in declaring and demonstrating God’s willing- 
ness to forgive sin. The cross which Christ, ‘ with his intuition 
‘ of the future,’ fully expected, was the natural dénowiment of a 
life so ideal in such a world as ours, and was needed that the 
remembrance of Christ might never be effaced from the memory 
of man. Thus past systems of belief and the Gospel itself are 
rectified. 

Such, in few words, and as far as we can ascertain them, are 
the leading features of the new Gospel of the Liberal party. We 
are reminded, ad satietatem, that the process of elaboration is as 
yet unfinished ; but it is hoped that in time suci a scientific concep- 
tion of the truth will be arrived at as will satisfy the new wants 
of the age, and be in perfect harmony with all other forms ot 
truth. But every now and then it comes out that these gentle- 
men are not altogether satisfied with the results of their labours. 
It is admitted that perhaps they may have gone too far, and 
raised doubts without any sufficient motive for so doing. They 
talk of waiting a few years, ‘until the present chaos of religious 
‘ thought has been reduced to order, and it is possible to see into 
‘what lands the Spirit of God is directing his Church” But 
most serious of all are the anticipations of M. Schérer. At the 
close of an article published in the Revue des Deux Mondes in 
the course of last year, he says :— 

‘Quand la critique aura renversé le surnaturel comme inutile, 
‘et les dogmes comme irrationnels, quand le sentiment religieux 
‘ dune part, et de l'autre une raison exigeante auront pénétré la 
‘croyance et l’auront transformée en se l’assimilant; quand il n’y 
‘ aura plus d’autorité debout, si ce n’est la conscience de chacun, 
‘quand homme, en un mot, ayant déchiré tous les voiles, 
‘et pénétré tous les mystéres, contemplera face 4 face le Dieu 
* Essais de Critique Religieuse, lii. Par A. Réville. 
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auquel il aspire, ne se trouvera-t-il pas que ce Dieu n’est pas 
‘autre chose que homme lui-méme, la conscience et la raison de 
‘ humanité personnifiées, et la religion, sous prétexte de devenir 
‘ plus religieuse, n’aura-t-elle pas cessé d’exister ?’ 

‘When criticism has rejected the supernatural as useless, and 
‘dogmas as irrational; when the religious sentiment on the 
‘one hand, and on the other an exacting reason, have, by 
‘assimilating it, penetrated and transformed belief; when no 
‘authority remains but that of the conscience of every man ; 
‘when man, in one word, having torn asunder every veil, and 
‘penetrated every mystery, shall behold face to face the God after 
‘whom he aspires ; will it not be found that that God is nothing 
‘but man himself, the conscience and reason of humanity person- 
‘ified? and will not religion, under pretence of becoming more 
‘ religious, have ceased to exist ?’ 

True, M. Schérer puts this only as a question, and M. 
Réville answers it in the negative by affirming that man must 
always adore the Supreme Being whatever may be his con- 
ceptions of Christ and Christianity. Still, it appears to us that 
the annihilation of religion is, as M. Schérer seems to fear, 
the logical and necessary conclusion of the méthode of this new 
school. In vain science establishes the objective reality of facts, 
if conscience is to be made the sole judge of what is or is not to 
be believed. As M. de Rémusat, speaking of this very school, 
has said, ‘In philosophy, if religion is entirely subjective, it 
‘is simply a phenomenon of the soul; in reality it is nothing,’ 

We know not what tactics the Liberal party will now adopt, 
but this seems certain, that the movement which they have been 
carrying on is virtually at an end, and that if they persist 
in standing by their flag, ‘The Gospel and Liberty,’ they must 
either carry it in other directions, or be content to find them- 
selves landing in the regions of utter doubt and indifference. 
The party is not a very compact one, and occasionally some 
of the less advanced members profess to be alarmed at the 
direction pursued by their leaders. Much was said a few 
months ago about the protest of a M. Poulain, from which 
it appeared as if he and a number of his friends were about 
to sever themselves from all connection with the new school. 
He proposed that the members of the Reformed Church should 
be informed of the opinions of some of its professors and 
pastors by means of a — containing extracts from 
their published writings. But the pamphlet has not yet seen 
the light, nor has the protest been followed by any very 
tangible results. 

Certain proceedings in the Reformed Church at Cette have 
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again directed general attention to the negations of the new 
school A M. Campredon had for five years held the post 
of suffragant in that church ; and though known to hold views 
entirely opposed to the Gospel, he had contrived, by avoiding an 
explicit statement of his real opinions, to prevent an open 
rupture with his people and with the regular pastor. Circum- 
stances however led him, on Christmas day last, to preach a 
sérmon, in which he declared it to be his conviction that 
Christianity could be saved from perishing only by rejecting 
the doctrine of the Trinity—an invention of the third century— 
the Divinity of Christ, and the Personality of the Holy Ghost. 
After the sermon the regular minister withdrew, and refused 
to assist in the administration of the Lord’s Supper. Some 
of the people also withdrew ; and it being evident that difficulties 
were likely to arise, M. Campredon sent in his resignation ; but 
afterwards recalled it, chiefly because the Council of the Church 
wished him to continue his labours until a successor should 
be found! These proceedings caused great excitement, and led 
to a division of the church into two parties, one holding with 
the regular pastor, and the other with the suffragant. One 
Sunday shortly after, it so happened that both parties were 
assembled together in the temple, each expecting to listen to its 
favourite minister. At the regular time each pastor appeared in 
his robes; but M. Campredon succeeded almost by force in 
making his way into the pulpit. Thereupon ensued such a 
scene of confusion as to make it impossible to carry on the 
service. After that, M.Campredon again sent in his resignation, 
and his connection with that church immediately ceased. Since 
then he has received a call from the Church at Pont-de-Montvert 
(Lozere). 

This painful affair serves to explain how it is that so few 
protestations occur, and that these negative theologians are 
able to retain their positions in comparative quiet. They 

ublish their views in journals and reviews, and occasionally 
iscuss them in pastoral conferences, but they rarely proclaim 
them from the pulpit. By a careful use of orthodox words 
and phrases they veil their true sentiments, and thus the 
great majority of French Protestants, who, as a rule, do not 
read religious journals and publications, are kept in ignorance 
of the views of many of their pastors. This incident at Cette 
is an indication that the period of compromise and conceal- 
ment is drawing to a close. 

The Liberal party themselves appear to see this, and hence 
have lately been endeavouring to strengthen their position by 
the formation of a Liberal Protestant Union. The object of 
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the Union is thus stated: ‘The Society is intended to promote 
‘the religious movement among the Protestants of France ; to 
‘facilitate the progressive development of Christian truth, and to 
‘insure the free manifestation of religious belief in the National 
‘Church.’ This is sought to be attained by a strenuous opposi- 
tion to the Orthodox party, whose growing numbers embolden 
them to seek the purification of the Church ; also by an effort’to 
arouse the members of the Church to take an active interest in 
ecclesiastical matters, but especially—and here the real purpose 
of the Union comes out—in the elections of the Councils and Con- 
sistories. The organization of this anti-orthodox crusade excited 
some surprise, and effectually prepared the way for a trial 
of strength between the two parties at the elections of January 
last. The result in Paris, where the chief efforts of the Union 
had been put forth, was disastrous to the Liberal party. Not one 
of their friends was elected, and they were obliged to confess 
that they had made no progress since 1852. 

The same state of conflict obtains in the Church of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg. The occasion of it was an act of the Direc- 
tory—the nomination of M. Colani to the post of Professor of 
Literature in the Seminary at Strasburg. A warm discussion 
has been carried on, the only direct results of which have been 
to bring the question of the Confession of Faith into fresh pro- 
minence, and to show how entirely the Church is in the hands 
of the Directory. 

Thus it is evident that both an ecclesiastical and a theological 
crisis is impending in the two principal sections of French Pro- 
testantism. All parties feel that some change must take place. 
In the Reformed Church there is a pretty general call for 
permission to hold a Synod (see p. 340) ; but we question whether, 
in the event of a Synod being held, it would do anything towards 
decreasing the present confusion. Projets de discipline have 
been prepared and published, but in these the question of a 
Confession of Faith is left untouched, and until some resolution 
is come to respecting that, we cannot see how any measure of 
order is to be re-established. 

Besides these State-paid churches, there are from thirty to 
forty Dissenting churches, the greater number of them belong- 
ing to the ‘ Union of Evangelical Churches of France,’ which was 
formed in 1849, on the basis of a simple but scriptural Confession 
of Faith. Some of these churches arose out of the secession 
movement of 1848, mentioned above. Others were in existence 
previous to that time, and must be traced back to the devoted 
labours of Mark Wilks,* and others. The form of government 


* The name of Mark Wilks will long be dear to many in France. His time, 
and talents, and money, were all devoted to the spi of the Gospel in that 
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is Congregational, modified by the introduction of Presbyterian 
elements. The experience of twelve years has led to the conclu- 
sion that such elements are essential to the efficient working of 


the Union. Most of the churches are small, and composed of | 


poor and uneducated persons. They lie scattered over a wide 
extent of country, and have, in many cases, to contend against 
the levelling spirit of the Plymouth Brethren. Moreover, like 
the rest of their countrymen, they discover a tendency to look to 
some central power for help and direction. They have yet to learn 
the true meaning of independence. The Union has been accus- 
tomed to hold a Synod every two years. The last was held in 
1861, and it is likely to be the last under the present régime. 
It would seem that the Government has determined to refuse to 
the Independent churches a privilege which it does not allow to 
the churches under its own control. The general working of 
the Union speaks highly in favour of the system pursued. A 
spirit of sacrifice and devotedness has been fostered, and the 
cause of Christ has been promoted by the activity of many of 
the members of the churches. The same remarks apply to the 
Evangelical Church of Lyons, which, though the same in consti- 
tution as the churches of the Union, has hitherto refused to 
connect itself directly with them. ‘The importance of this Church, 
in the heart of the most Roman Catholic city of France, can 
hardly be over-estimated. With its fine central chapel and 
schools, its preaching stations in various parts of the city and 
environs, and its 600 or 700 members, mostly converts from 
Romanism, it stands in striking contrast with the Reformed 
Church of the same place. 

Wesleyanism, as we have seen, has been long at work in France. 
It has a Conference of its own, with rules and regulations the 
same as those of the English Conference. The number of 
pastors, accepted and on trial, is twenty-seven, and in 1861 there 
were reported to be 172 chapels or preaching-stations, with 
7,000 or 8,000 regular hearers, and 1,509 members, These 
results are encouraging ; but we doubt whether Wesleyanism is 
destined to make much impression on the French mind. The 
ministers who began the work were not Frenchmen, and hence, 
perhaps, one reason of their comparative want of success. Most 
of those now at work have been trained in France, and have 
something of the French character about them. But still we 


country. He was the means of raising the Chapelle Taitbout, which was for a 

long time the only Independent chapel in Paris. He commenced the work of 

evangelization in the Faubourg du Temple; a work which still continues to 
rosper. And it was he who may be regarded as the founder of most of those 
vangelical associations which were founded in or about the year 1830. 
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doubt whether the system is adapted to the requirements of such 
a country as France. 

Our space will not allow of our entering into any lengthened 
account of the various religious societies. We can do little more 
than mention the names of some of the most important ones. 
The Central Society devotes its attention to the little communi- 
ties of Protestants in places where the Reformed Church has no 
pastor. The Protestant Bible Society seeks to furnish the Pro- 
testants with the word of God, and presents a copy to every 
couple whose marriage is blessed by a Protestant pastor. The 
Evangelical Societies of France and Geneva carry the Gospel 
into any locality where an opening appears. Their labours have 
been very successful, and have resulted in the formation of 
several churches, now connected either with the Reformed 
Church or with the Union of Evangelical Churches. The French 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Tract Society, and the Book 
Society of Toulouse are yearly disseminating large numbers of 
the word of God, and of useful and religious publications. The 
great want of the two last-named societies is a series of books 
and tracts written expressly to suit the French mind. Till within 
the last two or three years, nearly all the publications consisted 
of translations from the English and German. 

In the matter of education French Protestants have made 
great progress since 1802. The number of Protestant schools 
was then very small. Now the primary and infant schools in 
connection with the various Protestant Churches are reckoned at 
over 2,000, together with eight normal schools and about one 
hundred boarding-schools. Besides, there are fifteen orphan estab- 
lishments, and several reformatory schools. Nor must we forget 
the Sunday schools, which, though not yet to be found in con- 
nection with every church, are nevertheless increasing in number 
and efficiency every year, through the persevering efforts of the 
Sunday School Society. In Paris the first Sunday school was 
established in 1822, with from fifteen to twenty pupils. Now, 
in the same city, there are nearly thirty of these schools, with 
about 3,000 children. For the training of students for the 
ministry in the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, there are 
three theological Faculties, at Montauban, Strasburg, and 
Geneva, and two preparatory institutions, one at Nismes and the 
other in Paris, the latter being supported by the Central Society. 
The Faculty at Strasburg belongs to the Lutheran Church ; but 
there is a Professor of Dogmatics for the students of the 
Reformed Church who wish to pursue their studies there. In 
accordance with arrangements made between the French 
Government and the authorities at Geneva, a considerable 
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number of students of the Reformed Church attend the classes 
of the theological Faculty in that city. These arrangements 
arose out of the fact that, when their own theological seminaries, 


to the number of six, had all been broken up, the Huguenots | 
were accustomed to send their young men to Geneva. All the 


students, however, who study at Geneva, must resort to Mont- 
auban or Strasburg to pass their final examinations. One part 
of their examinations consists in the writing and publicly defend- 
ing a thése on some given subject. To become a pastor in 
the Reformed or the Lutheran Church, the candidate must 
obtain the diplomas of Bachelier és Lettres and Bachelier en 
Théologie. 

Of the professors in these Faculties it is difficult to speak 
with precision. Their number is twenty, of whom Strasburg 
has eight, Montauban seven, and Geneva five. They are, for 
the most part, men of considerable learning and power, but of 
every possible variety of doctrinal opinion. Orthodoxy exercises 
the greatest influence at Montauban, but it is not without its 
representatives in the other two Faculties. On the whole, it 
must be admitted to be in the minority. Nevertheless, it has 
been stated on good authority,* that the students who annually 
leave the Faculties are about EQUALLY divided in point of doc- 
trinal opinion. This phenomenont+ is a singular one, and is 
cause for gratitude to the Great Head of the Church. 

The Independent churches have no theological seminary in 
France, and are accustomed to send their students either to the 
Ecole de Théologie at Geneva, or to the Faculty belonging to 
the Free Church of the Canton of Vaud, at Lausanne. The 
orthodoxy of the former is guaranteed by the predominant influ- 
ence of its well-known Professors, D’Aubigné and Gaussen. In 
the latter the tendance of Vinet prevails; the Professors, 
MM. Chappuis, Vulliemin, Asti¢, and others, having been either 
colleagues or students of that remarkable man. . 

If now we endeavour to compare statistically the present 
condition of French Protestantism with what it was in.1802, the 
amount of progress during sixty years will be very apparent. 
Of the relative numbers of the Protestants at the two periods it 
is impossible to speak with any degree of certainty. At the 
beginning of the century it was customary, in reckoning the 
number of Protestants in France, to alia those—and their 
number was very considerable—who dwelt in the Rhenish 

le Pasteur Grandpicrre at the Evangelical 


+ It is, perhaps, accounted for by the fact, that one-third of the ministers of 
the Reformed Church pass through the preparatory theological seminary in 
a referred to above, and where they are sure to come under orthodox 

uences. 
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provinces which formed part of the empire. Consequently, when 
it is said that in 1802 there were 1,500,000 Protestants in 
France, a large deduction must be made in order to estimate the 
number to be found within the present boundaries of the empire. 


_ Then, with reference to the number of Protestants at the present 


day, it is equally impossible to come to any satisfactory conclusion. 
The census returns are utterly valueless, owing to the careless 
way in which they are taken.* In those parts of the country 
where the Protestants are very few, and destitute of regular 
religious teaching, it is probable that they have decreased in 
number. But in other parts we may suppose them to have 
increased in the same ratio as the rest of the population ; while 
it is certain that large numbers of Roman Catholics have during 
the last forty years gone over to the Protestant ranks. We may 
therefore venture to reckon the Protestants of France as number 
ing at the present day 1,500,000, or 1-24th of the whole popula- 
tion of the country. 

In reference to the provision made for the religious instruction 
of the Protestants in 1802, as compared with 1862, we can speak 


_ with more certainty. There were in 1802, within the present 
_ limits of France, 227 Reformed and 224 Lutheran pastors, 
| making a total of 451. There were then no Independent pastors. 


Now there are 649 Reformed, 297 Lutheran, and 94 Inde- 


_ pendent pastors, besides 15 pastors belonging to the Consistory 
' of Algeria. Or, if we take Paris alone, the contrast is equally 


striking. In 1807 the Reformed Church had three pastors and 


two places of worship, in each of which one service was celebrated 


every Sunday. The Lutherans had just obtained an oratoire, 
but no pastor had been appointed. In 1819 matters were a little 
improved, for then there were six pastors and three places of 
worship. Now there are 48 pastors of various denominations, 
81 places of worship, 83 services (prédications) every week— 
59 on Sunday and 24 on week evenings—besides about 50 
meetings for prayer and mutuaf edification. These figures include 
English and German services. 

In 1802 no efforts were made for home or foreign evangel- 
ization. The Bible was a book scarcely ever to be seen in the 
homes of the people. No booksellers offered it for sale. So late 


* The officer appointed to take the returns, goes from house to house, and 
asks the person who comes to the door—generally jof course a servant—whether 
the inmates are Calvinists or members of the Confession of Augsburg. Such 
terms are, as a general rule, unintelligible to servants ; and when this is the case, 
the answer No is given, and the inmates are put down as Roman Catholics. It is 
@ fact that in the census of 1856, M. A. Coquerel, péere, and M. A. Monod, the 
two most noted preachers of the National Reformed Church, were set down as 
Roman Catholics. If mistakes were made in reference to such men, it is 
but natural to suppose that it was so with many others. 

+ Archives du Christianisme, Jan. 1862. 
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as 1822 there was but one Protestant bookseller in Paris, and he 
could scarcely obtain a livelihood by his trade. Now there are 
twenty religious societies which hold their meetings annually in 


Paris. The more important of them look to England and other | 


Protestant countries for pecuniary help,* but the sums raised in 
France for the support of these societies may be estimated at 
from £15,000 to £20,000. Numerous charitable institutions 
have been founded, with an annual revenue of about £30,000, 


most of which is obtained in the country. Besides, considerable | 


sums are annually raised for the erection and repair of temples, 
the funds supplied by the Government for these purposes being far 
from adequate ; also for the increase of the pastors’ salaries, and 
for the support of free schools. If the money thus raised be taken 
approximately at £60,000, we shall have a total of £110,000, 
to represent the pecuniary contributions of French Protestants 
towards the support and extension of religion, and for educational 
and charitable purposes. It must also be remembered that by far 
the largest proportion of this sum is contributed by the orthodox 
portion of the community. What the sums raised would amount 


to if a spirit of earnest piety pervaded the whole body of [ 


Protestants, it is of course impossible to say; but that it would be 
something very considerable is evident from the fact that the 


Protestants as a body are possessed of a large amount of wealth. [ 
In spite of years of spoliation and persecution, a great proportion | 


of the wealth of France is in their hands. There are localities 
where they form by far the richest portion of the population. 
May the time soon come when a much larger proportion of this 
wealth shall be consecrated to the Lord! 

The subject of religious liberty is closely connected with the 
progress of the Gospel. In one sense the question may be said 
to be in the same condition as in 1802. Then, as now, liberty 
of conscience was guaranteed by the Constitution, and toleration 
was granted to all not belonging to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Public opinion is now more enlightened on the subject, and the 
present Government seems disposed to give full religious liberty, 


- but the dominant Church exercises a contrary influence. The 


fact is, not one of the successive Governments since the Revo- 
lution has allowed the exercise of perfect religious freedom. 


* The various French Societies raise for the work of evangelization £20,000, 
about one-fourth of which is obtained from societies and friends in Great Britain, 
Switzerland, and Germany. Some £10,000 are contributed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Paris City Mission, and the Evangelical Society 
of Geneva, for the same object. 

These aC do not include the sums raised at home and abroad for the Union 
of Evangelical Churches, the Evangelical Church of Lyons, the Society for the 
Evangelization of Brittany, and other similar efforts. These may be taken as 
ranging from £6,000 to £7,000. 
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Liberty of religion, however, stands on a better footing than the 
other liberties of the French people. The authorization of the 
Minister of Worship must be obtained for the opening of a new 


" place of worship. There is a statute forbidding the assembling 
> together of more than twenty persons without express permission. 
» The Catholics themselves are bound by certain regulations. On 
» the other hand, churches independent of the State, and various 


religious societies, are allowed to exist and to pursue their labours 
with but very little hindrance. On the whole it may be said 
that the Protestants enjoy abundant scope for the display of all 
the zeal with which they are at present animated. As a com- 
munity, they are to a great extent distinct from the rest of the 
nation. They share its general characteristics; but, owing to 
their religious opinions, and to the attitude of defence they have 
been obliged to maintain, they have peculiarities of their own 


almost sufficient to mark them out as a separate race. This 


- fact must not be lost sight of when we inquire into the reasons 


| of the slow progress of Protestantism : becoming a Protestant is 


there almost equivalent to changing one’s nationality. 
Their mode of worship is simple, but not very impressive. In 


- the National Churches a reader generally opens the service by 


reading, often in a careless and slovenly way, the Command- 
ments and a portion of Scripture. He then gives out a hymn, 
after which the minister, clad in the Geneva gown, ascends the 
pulpit, reads the Confession of Sin, and goes on with the rest of 
the service. The general style of preaching is a delicate subject to 
handle, but we cannot help thinking that it is hardly such as to 


> attract attention, and to lead in the surest way to immediate 


results. The quality of the sermons is not what we should 
expect from men who as a rule preach only once on Sunday. A 
careful exposition of Scripture seems to be lacking. The sermons 


» are too often mere essays, or else discourses in which one un- 
' varying method prevails. This, we think, is the rule; but there 
_ are many notable exceptions. The volumes of sermons published 
_ within the last few years are, many of them, of considerable merit. 


Those of the late Adolphe Monod are beyond all praise. Those of 


' Horace Monod, Bouvier, and Bastie, are also worthy of notice. 
' Vinet was, we are assured, an impressive preacher ; but his printed 
_ discourses, though invaluable to men of thought and culture, 
' cannot be taken as models of pulpit teaching. Dr. De Pressensé’s 


discourses display both power and freshness, and are rich in apt 
and beautiful illustrations. M. Colani’s sermons cannot be held 
up for general admiration, owing to the peculiar sentiments con- 
tained in them; but in point of style they are vigorous and 
practical, 
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The Liturgy used in the Reformed Church is the old Genevay 
one. It has, however, been so modified at different periods as ty 
bear only a general resemblance to the original, Some minister 
still use the older- editions, while others have ventured to make} 
alterations and emendations of their own, for the purpose of har. 
monizing the prayers with their doctrinal opinions. 

In the department of literature the last sixty years have wit 
nessed a great increase of activity. When the present century 
opened, the only works of which the Protestants could boast wer} 
those of Calvin, de Béze, Abbadie, Claude, Du Bosc, and a fev} 
others. Now they can point with pride to such histories as thos ) 
ef D’Aubigné, De Feélice, De Bonnechose, Rosseeuw St-Hilaire,| 
and De Pressens¢, and to such littérateurs as Vinet, Schérer, and 
Réville. M. E. Reuss, Professor at Strasburg, has acquired celebrity, 
both in Germany and France, by his ‘History of Christian 
‘Theology in the Apostolic Age.’ M. Nicolas, Professor at Mont-f 
auban, in his Etudes Critiques sur la Bible, proves himself tif 
be thoroughly acquainted with the Rationalist writers of Germany, | 
and to have great sympathy with their views, The religious} 
ideas of the Hebrew people are the subject of these Etudes.) 
The style is clear and chaste, and the work is valuable as af 
contribution to biblical literatzre, although the rejection of af 
positive revelation, and the refusal to acknowledge any predictiv | 
power in the ancient prophets, make it impossible to accept} 
many of his conclusions. The Hssais of MM. Schérer ani i 
Réville, mentioned at the head of this paper, treat of theological | 
and literary subjects They are marked by independence off 
thought and elegance of expression. M. Schérer, in particular, has} 
taken a high stand as a literary critic. Several of these writer 
contribute regularly to the Revue des Deux Mondes and the 
Revue Germanique. These, too, are the men who are the con-f 
ductors of Le Temps, a Protestant daily paper lately established F 
in Paris. Unhappily, the great aim of most of these writers is to ¥ 
proclaim Protestantism as the religion of free inquiry; hence the f 
favour with which they are received by M. Renan and others of 
his school. Very different ground is taken by Dr. De Pressenst 
and his friends in the Revue Chrétienne, to which they have 
lately added a Supplement Théologique. The Society for the 
History of French P.otestantism has rendered good service in 
discovering and publishing documents relating to the origin, J 
progress, and struggles of the Reformed Church in France. 
The celebration of the Tercentenary of the Reformation in 1859 
gave great impetus to these historical studies, and led to the pub- 
lication of several valuable works. 

The preceding statements afford abundant evidence that the 
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ss of Protestantism in France during the last sixty years 

been in every respect most marked. It has risen like a 
pheenix from its ashes, and has once more become a power in 
the country. Protestantism is now frequently spoken of in 
approving terms by men of the highest standing and culture ; 
but on this point we lay little stress, because the Protestantism 
they have im view is that of free inquiry, with little or no 
reference to those Evangelical doctrines which alone make it a 
means of moral and spiritual elevation. Grave disorders exist in 
the National and Lutheran Churches ; but the lengths to which 
some members of the Liberal party have gone are likely in the 
end to subserve the interests of truth; while the utter powerless- 
ness of each Church to effect any radical reforms—a powerless- 
ness more deeply felt every year—is gradually, we think, pre- 
paring the way for entire separation from the State. This crisis, 
through which both beliefs and institutions are at present pass- 
ing, is painful and depressing to those who yearn for the salva- 
tion of their country ; but everything leads to the belief, that 
when it is over, the work will be carried on with greater efficiency 
and zeal than in times past. 

To no one individual is so much owing in regard to the spread 
of principles substantially those of our English Independents, in 
France, as to Dr. De Pressens¢é. A disciple of Vinet, he has caught 
the mantle of his great master, and with a width of learning 
and enthusiasm of spirit which Vinet himself did not possess, he 
is making the principles which Vinet taught, which are identical 
with those embraced by the Independent Churches of our 
country,to be known through the length and breadth of the land. 
His Histoire des Trois Prémiers Siécles, the Revue Chrétienne, 
edited by him, and his articles in the Revue Nationale, have 
gained him a pre-eminent position amongst the Protestants of 
France, and a very distinguished place among the public men 
of his age. Many conspiring circumstances have led to the 
sudden and wide-spread adoption of views upon religious and 
ecclesiastical questions which, till recently, have been limited to 
the free Evangelical churches of Great Britain and America. In 
briefly stating these views, we shall confine ourselves to a few 
quotations from eminent French writers; for these quotations 
will show the peculiar tenor and verve of French thought on 
subjects with which English Nonconformists have grown familiar, 
and will prove, better than any assertions could do, the profound 
and thorough comprehension of these subjects which the most 
eminent French thinkers have obtained. Would that our lead- 
ing English writers were equally enlightened. 

There has been no more false and ignorant criticism made in 
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the history of religious opinions, than that made by Messrs, 
Maurice and Kingsley, and reiterated in ‘Tracts for Priests and 
‘ People,’ and other organs of the Broad Church Party, that the 


doctrine of individual religious freedom, or of individualism, as it } 
is called in modern phraseology, as opposed to multitudinism, is 


the product of a narrow Calvinistic theology. This criticism is 
untrue as a fact of history, and flagrantly absurd in point of phi- 
losophy. Individualism must be the result of that religious 
philosophy or of that theology which asserts the freedom of 
man’s will. In truth, however, it devolves from no human 
system, but from the inherent and essential principle of Chris- 
tianity, which restores the independence, and establishes the 
dignity of man. The salvation which it brings requires, as it 
develops, the exercise of his own free intelligence, the sovereignty 
of his own conscience. The clear and very profound views which 
have been promulgated upon this question in France by the most 
eminent religious writers, none of whom can be suspected of 
subservience to any theological dogmas, will widen the mental 
vision, and correct the hasty and superficial judgment of some 
arrogant religious philosophers in our own country, while they 
tend in every particular to establish the doctrines which we have 
so often avowed in these pages. The quotations we give are from 
M. Laboulaye, M. Renan, and Dr. De Pressensé, whom we have 
selected from a host of others because they are eminently repre- 
sentative men, each occupying the very foremost rank in his own 
class, but each pursuing different studies and representing 
different schools. M. Laboulaye is a historian and publicist; 
M. Renan is a philologist and philosopher ; Dr. De Pressensé is a 
theologian. Their consentaneity on this point indicates accord- 
ingly the wide agreement of opinion that prevails in France, 
while they each present their opinion from their own point 
of view. 

The following passage is from a lecture at the Collége de 
France, given by M. Laboulaye on February 5th, 1861 :— 

‘The Gospel, from its commencement, has propagated itself by 
raising up and quickening the human conscience. It is sometimes 
imagined that Europe has been Christianized as by overwhelming 
invasions of miraculous grace, without bringing the individual forces 
of the human spirit into action. It is a great mistake. The Gospel 
has made its way, as all great political and religious convictions have 
done, by conquering to itself free adhesions. It has spread by gain- 
ing souls, one by one. Christ did not impose any authority: he did 
not say, de my disciple, but, will you be my disciple ? It was not 
outside of the ancient society that Christianity developed itself, 
spreading itself alongside of it without touching it. We generally 
separate the first Christians too much from the world in the midst of 
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which they lived. They were mixed up with it, and thus alone 
were they able to act upon it. In every society a strong conviction 
necessarily makes its influence felt. There are always a number of 
people who have need of support, and who by degrees gather round 
aman of faith. In a free country this influence has no danger, for 
controversy despoils each opinion of the falsehood it contains, and 
truth alone abides. It is only under despotism that any opinion is 
certain to triumph, irrespective of its truth. Christianity triumphed, 
not only because of the enlightenment it brought, for at the time 
in which it appeared the Roman world was as enlightened as the 
world is now. Its philosophies were not defective in this respect, 
for the boasted scepticism and pantheism of our day are only the 
rejuvenescence of the religious faiths of that age of decadence. The 
souls of men wanted only liberty, and the Gospel gave it. By 
freeing man from the dominion of the temporal, it restored his 
dignity, it formed his conscience, it taught him to die rather than 
renounce his faith. That was its glory.’ 

‘In three centuries Christianity conquered the empire. Con- 
stantine had acknowledged it as the religion of the State. He has 
been extolled to the skies for the protection which he accorded to 
the Church; but, in truth, he sold it at too dear a price. Bein 
the son of an emperor who was favourable to the Christians, traine 
by a mother who was herself a believer, having witnessed when 
young at Nicomedia the impotence of persecution, Constantine had 
early learnt that Christianity was a power with which he must make 
alliance. Faithful to the traditional policy of his predecessors, he 
wished everything in the State to emanate*from his authority; and 
being unable to check a movement which grew on every side, he 
found it better to shape it in official moulds, and to make use of it 
by making himself its head. He gave then to the Church riches 
and honour, but he took away its liberty. Concentrating all powers 
in his own person, he ruled the Christian world as he did the 
yo Like Janus, the two-faced, while he consulted the aruspice 
at Rome, he gave audience to bishops and presided over a Council 
at Constantinople. So the Church was fused with the State. The 
individual had no longer the right of having any other thoughts and 
other beliefs than those of the State. The persecuted of the past 
became the persecutors of the future; and we see realized afresh 
that Roman ideal of organized society according to which the empire 
was in some fashion an enormous polypus, and all individuals were 
at the best like its cellules.’ 

‘A return to the close alliance of the Church with the State has 
led in France to the persecutions of the Protestants. The eighteenth 
century, with its infidelity, grew out of that alliance, and in its turn 
the Church was oppressed. Finally, in our days, the great principle 
has been proclaimed of the separation of the temporal and the 
spiritual, and we see Churches founded upon this principle which 
ever abound and flourish increasingly.’ 


So far M. Laboulaye in his historical prelection. 
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M. Renan presents very striking views on religious freedom 
from another stand-point. Speaking of the religious future of 
the world, which he thus describes, ‘ A free Christianity, with 
‘innumerable interior varieties, such as was the Christianity of 
‘the three first centuries, such appears to us to be the religious 
ja of Europe, he proceeds to announce these elevated 
truths :— 


‘I know that many people will think such a view utopian, and 
they might well do so if I spoke of measures to be now taken, or of } 
present reforms in legislation ; but it is not in this way that great 
transformations of humanity are made. The legislation of religious 
worship will only remain what the people wish it to be. The only 
question of interest to the philosopher is to know on what side the 
world moves, or, in other words, to see clearly the consequences 
that are implied in accomplished facts. But if there be one principle 
which is irrevocably established in the world, it is this, that the domain 
of the soul is that of liberty and of individuality. The two great [ 
forces of modern Europe—French democracy and the English | 
mind—are at one on this point. A free Christianity alone can be | 
eternal and universal. The idea of a spiritual power opposed to the | 
temporal power must be modified. Assuredly the spiritual is not | 
the temporal; but the spiritual does not constitute a power, iJ con- } 
stitue une liberté. If there had been in this world a spiritual | 
power, Gregory VII. would have been justified in his boldest 
paradoxes ; the sovereignty over the souls of men would have been | 
supreme ; the sovereignty over their bodies would have been | 
nothing. But, in reality, the sovereignty over the souls of mem | 
only exists in the spiritual world, 7.c., in the region of mind. Liberty | 
is necessarily limited in the material world. My neighbour’s field 
is forbidden to me: that is just and necessary, in order that my 
field may be forbidden to my neighbour. But my neighbour does | 
me no wrong by haying opinions upon God, the world, and society, [ 
which appear right to him; for by having these opinions he does { 
not take away from me the right of having opinions wholly opposed 
to his. The Church, if by that word we understand a power armed 
by other means than those of free propagandism, must accordingly 
disappear ; not for the advantage of the State, but for the sake of 
liberty. So long as there may be an official establishment of religion, 
it is much better that the two authorities be distinct and separated } 
than united in one. But the ideal towards which we must strive is 
to attain the free sovereignty of mind and conscience; not as fanatics ) 
and sectaries mean it, but as all true liberals mean it, persuaded 
that a belief has value only when it is acquired by a personal 
reflection and a religious act—has merit only when it is spontaneous 
and voluntary.’ 

‘The _— of human liberty, par excellence, is this, that man is 
a spirit, that he can only be possessed and governed through his 
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init, and that whatever does not change his spirit has not the 
value.”# 


It is however in the writings of Dr. De Pressensé that the 
doctrine of religious liberty has found its most complete an- 
nouncement and vindication. The paper he read before the 
Geneva Conference of the Evangelical Alliance gives in brief the 
views held by him, and as this paper is translated, and is easily 
accessible in the ‘Proceedings of the Geneva Conference,’ pub- 
lished for the Evangelical Alliance by A. Strahan & Co., 1862, 
we shall only give one extract from it. 


‘That which is often understood by freedom of worship, is the 
exclusive freedom of a certain religious form, which a person 
identifies with the truth. You start with the indisputable principle 
of the sovereignty of truth, to conclude that error has no right in 
the world any more than evil, and that consequently it ought to be 
outlawed in civil and religious society. The whole of this widely- 
diffused theory rests on a miserable sophism. We agree that truth 
is paramount ; but it is our concern to know whether truth is a 
moral power or a material power. In the latter case compulsion is 
an element in the part she has to play, and we conceive readily that 
it should arrogate a certain authority to itself. In the former case 


one word: it is the religion of love. Its principal dogma is our 
redemption ; that is, a reconciliation of heaven with earth solemnized 
in the sacrifice on Mount Calvary, and having to be renewed between 
God and each individual by the blood of the Cross. But to what 
could a reconciliation amount to that was not free, that was effected 
by compulsion? . . . . It is on this ground that the religion of love 
is above all things the religion of freedom; the religion that begins 
with an absolute reverence for the moral personality in the act that 
pledges it to God, and that seeks incessantly not to swaddle and 
aralyze it, but to fertilize and develop it... .. God, to save us, 
need of our liberty. Therefore has our Saviour pronounced the 
most express malediction on compulsion and violence in religion. . . 
. . . . The King of our souls is a poor and crucified one. Howis it 
that we have not understood, in seeing him ascend his bloody throne, 
what was the nature of that royalty of which he said that it was not 
of thisworld? ... . See how religion was manifested in him, weak after 
the flesh, like a “‘root out of a dry ground,” but having all the more 
power over the spirit from being unarmed. In this guise must she 
always walk the earth, appealing to the will of free agents, and 
winning her way only by sufferance, by love, and by the charm of 
moral beauty. In this guise she appeared in the apostolic age, 
* Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. xxix. pp. 791, 795. 
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{ she has only one mode of action, namely, persuasion, and all that is i 
| abstracted from the freedom of man’s mind is abstracted from her i 
' influence. . ... . These considerations acquire a new value when 
they come to be applied to Christianity. The latter may be defined in 
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when the great apostle of the primitive Church said, ‘‘The weapons 
of our warfare are not carnal.” In this guise she. advanced over 
the Roman empire, sowing her faith with the blood of her adherents 
during three centuries of martyrdom and of heroism, while her 
watchword was that sublime expression of Tertullian’s, ‘‘ Non est 
religionis cogere religionem.”’ ’ 


The bearing of all this on the great question of Church and 
State we need not point out.* 


Art. VI.—EZnglish Metrical Homilies from MSS. of the Fourteenth 
Century. With an Introduction and Notes, by Joun Smatt, 
M.A., Librarian, University, Edinburgh. Small 4to. Edin- 
burgh : 1862. 


THIS curious, and in many respects interesting, production, is 
printed from a MS. belonging to the Royal College of Physicians 
at Edinburgh, collated with MSS. of the same collection pre- 
served in the libraries at Oxford and Cambridge. Other 
copies of the same exist in the British Museum (Cottonian 
MS., Tiberius, E. vii.), and in the Lambeth library (MSS., No. 


260). There is reason to believe that at one time many copies — 


were in existence, and that previous to the Reformation the 
Homilies it contains were extensively read in the churches to 
the people, and especially of the more northern counties. We 


have thus before us what may be regarded as a genuine speci- i 


men of medizval popular preaching in this country. Mr. Small 
has discharged his duty of editor with great care and ability. The 
MS. which he had under his hands is described by him as ‘a thin 
“quarto on vellum, of fifty leaves, chiefly written in double columns, 
‘each of about forty-five lines. It contains fragments of three dif- 


* M. Henri Martin, the celebrated historian, has also been writing on this 
topic, and here is his conclusion :—‘ Neither civil constitution of the clergy, nor 
‘ Concordat. Liberty! The future points to that. Liberty of worship, and wor- 
“ship apart from (en dehors de) the State. The formula (these were Count di 
* Cavour’s pyinc words—the last he uttered— Frute, frute, libera chiesa in libero 
* Stato’), ‘“‘ A free Church in a free State,” is not the true one; it should be— 
* Religion free in a free State. ‘A free Church in a free State” is the Church 
‘ recognised as an official body in presence of the body politic (en face du corps du 
‘ corps politique). The State should not treat with the Church asa body. The 
‘ State should not know the Church, or rather the Churches, except as free asso- 
‘ ciations of citizens, to whom it owes the protection of their liberty, and who 
‘ owe to it respect for the law. Disengage the State and lighten its burden, this 
“is the best way to make it strong. Make worship a mere parish matter, until it 
‘ shall become a matter simply affecting the conscience of the individual (afwire 
* de simple conscience individuelle.)’ 
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‘ ferent books, the handwriting of each being different, but attribu- 
‘table to the later part of the thirteenth, or the early part of the 
‘fourteenth century. Besides the Homilies now printed, it con- 
tains various poems, partly of a religious and partly of a secular 
character. These Homilies form only part of a larger collection, 
as is seen by comparing this with the other MSS. above noted ; 
and of those contained in it most are defective in various places. 
These lacunc, however, Mr. Small has supplied from the 
Cambridge and Oxford MSS.; so that in the volume he has 
edited we have that portion of the series complete which extends 
from the first Sunday in Advent to the end of the service for the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin ; in all, thirteen Homilies, in- 
cluding the Prologus. Mr. Small has also appended a series of 
notes, chiefly glossarial,* and has prefixed to the whole a sen- 
sible and carefully written introduction. We must add that the 
book is admirably got up, the pages clean and neat, and the 
printing in that style which, in the hands of Clark and Neill, 
promises to render the Edinburgh press as famous in our day as 
was the Glasgow press in that of the Foulises. 

A varied interest, we have said, attaches to this publication. 
It is interesting to the English philologist as presenting a 
specimen of the popular speech five or six centuries ago; it is 
interesting to the historian of literature, as belonging to the 
earliest efforts of the re-awakened literary taste of our nation 
in the period immediately preceding that of Chaucer ; it is in- 
teresting to the student of Church history, as illustrating the 
religious life and habits of the period ; and it has general interest, 
as bringing before us in a somewhat graphic and very natural 
manner, a state of society so long since passed away, that in 
some respects it is difficult for us to realize it as having been 
actually native to this England of ours. As only a limited 
number of copies of the work have been printed, we shall hope to 
gratify our readers by putting them in possession, as far as our 
a permit, of the instruction and amusement it is fitted 
to yield. 

On the philological merits of the work we shall not greatly 
enlarge ; though we cannot but regard its bearing on the his- 
tory of our language as one of its most valuable qualities. In 
the thirteenth century the English language was formed. 
Towards the middle of the preceding century the pure Saxon 
= place to a modified dialect, known to philologists as the semi- 

on; and this gradually passed, by various internal changes, 
such as all languages are subject to, and by infusions from foreign 
sources, chiefly the Latin and Norman-French, into the Old 

* We wish for convenience’ sake he had given us an alphabetical glossary. 
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English. In this, its infantile state, our wee was during the 
reigns of Edward I. and Edward IL. ; an 
compositions before us belong. Besides adding to the com- 


to this period the 


paratively scanty remains of our national literature at that time, | 


they possess, in a philological respect, additional value, as_pre- 
senting the language in its popular form, as used by those 
who sought to be understood and appreciated by the common 
people. The language of the higher and more educated classes 
at this period was much less pure, in consequence of their using 
largely French and Latin, or the language both of literature and 
polite discourse. One of the statutes of Oriel College, Oxford, 
prescribes that members of the university, ‘if they have anything 
‘to say to each other, shall make use of the Latin, or at any- 
‘rate of the French tongue.’ * ‘Letters,’ says Mr. Hallam,+ 
‘even of a private nature, were written in Latin till the begin- 
‘ning of the reign of Edward I., soon after 1270, when a sudden 
‘change brought in the use of French.’ Higden complains that 
‘ Boys in schools, contrary to the custom of other nations, having 
‘ given up their proper vernacular, are compelled, since the advent 


‘of the Normans, to construe in French. Thus, he adds, ‘the ‘ 
‘sons of the nobility from their very cradles are moulded into © 


‘the Gallic idiom.’ He also complains that the rustics were 
tempted to imitate the speech of their superiors, and so laboured 
with all their might to become Frenchified (Francigenari).+ 
This, however, can only have been to a very limited extent, and 
only in their intercourse with their superiors, or when they came 
into the great world which lay around their rustic seclusion. 
Among themselves, around their rustic hearths, in their village 
gatherings, and out in the fields at their labours, they clung to 
their mother-tongue, and adopted only very sparingly foreign 
expressions and forms. But of this language, as might be ex- 
pected, literature has preserved to us few specimens. Hence, all 
the more valuable becomes such a relique as that which Mr. 
Small has given to the press ; which shows us not only in what 
language the people spoke to each other, but how there were 
men in that day who, Ditguting the fame of scholarship and 
the sneers of those who affected the language of Court and the 
university, sought to convey religious truth to the people in the 
homely tongue ‘wherein they were born.’ 

When we compare the language of these Homilies with that 
of Chaucer, we at once see how much nearer the ancient 
Saxon root the former grew than the latter. On the other hand, 

* Warton’s History of English Poetry, vol. i. p.6. London: 1824. 
t+ Literature of Europe, vol. i. p. 52. 
} See Trevisa’s translation of this passage in Warton, vol. i. pp. 5, 6. 
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when we compare these Homilies with the Ormulum of Orm, 
or Layamon’s ‘ Brut,’ or with the curious satirical poem, ‘The 
‘Land of Cockayne,’ the versification of which closely resembles 
that of the Homilies, or even with what comes still nearer to 
them, the ‘Manual of Sins’ of Robert de Brunne or Mannyng 
we shall perceive either that a later date must be assigned to 
them than belongs to these, or that some greater culture must 
have been possessed by their author or authors than by the 
authors of these writings. Mr. Small concludes that the dialect 
of the Homilies is that known to philologists as ‘the Dano- 
‘Saxon or East Anglian,’ a dialect the basis of which is Saxon, 
but in which a considerable infusion of Danish or Norman words 
may be detected ; and in this he is probably correct, though there 
are considerable varieties in the language of different Homilies, 
and some approach much closer to the vulgate Old English than 
others. This dialect was common to all the tribes (not Celtic) 


north of the Humber; it contains many words still retained — 


in Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire ; and 
it differs but slightly from the Lowland Scotch, as it appears in 
the poems of Barbour and Wyntoun. 

Of words occurring in these Homilies, which will be recog- 
nised by our northern readers as still living in the popular 
dialect of their districts, we note the following : — Bernes, 
children, hod. bairns or barns ; anfald, onefold, sincere, Scot. 
aefald ; squeling, squalling, Scot. squeeling ; siker, sure, cer- 
tain, Scot. sicker; gevs, makes, causes, Scot. gars; scathe, 
harm, hod. scaith ; won, to dwell, Scot. win, Lance. wooan ; 
felle, skin; graithe, prepare, Scot. graith, equipage, horses’ 
trappings; biginy, building, house, Scot. biggan ; ithenly, 
busily, Scot. ithand, eident ; stevin, noise, Scot. stewin ; ferly, 
wonder, Scot. ferlie ; snibbed, rebuked, Scot. snib; Yule-niht, 
Christmas Eve, Lane. Yuletide (‘On blithe Yule-nicht when a’ 
‘were fou,’ Scot. song); spense, butler, Scot. spence, larder ; tint, 
lost, Scot. tine, to lose; mar, more, Scot. mair; sar, very 
much, Scot. sair, Germ. sehi; snelle, sharp, keen, Scot. snell ; 
mint, purposed, Scot. mint, Germ. meinen; grathely, well, 
correctly, Lanc. gradely ; gate, path; yate, gate, Scot. yett ; 
lifte, sky, heaven, Scot. lift, Germ. luft, air; spir, inquire, 
Lance. spir, Scot. speer. These instances, which we have 
selected at random, may serve to show the general character 
of the dialect used in these Homilies. It is decidedly northern. 

Some interesting specimens occur of words still in use among 
us, but which have considerably changed their meaning since 
these Homilies were written, as well as of words used here in 
their etymological sense, but which have long since parted with 
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all trace of this in ordinary usage. Thus we have loken, an 
inclosure (in which sense even so late as the time of Dryden 
the word lock was used—‘ Shuts up the unyielding centaur in 
‘the lock’); wnkind, not according to kim, unnatural (so wn- | 
kindly is used by Spenser ; see Johnson on the word) ; wndo, | 

to expound, evolve, so as to remove obscurity ; spelle, message, | 

word, retained in Gospel ; stret, a road or way; bu«xome or 
boxome, obedient ; buxumnes, submissiveness ; blotned, dried 
(retained in bloater, a herring dried in the sun) ; dem, to judge, | 

dom, judgment; felle, cruel, whence comes felon, which originally — 
meant cruel, inhuman, and is so used by Spenser (comp. also 5 

Scot. fell, energetic, vigorous) ; queller, an executioner, from |) Th 
Anglo-Saxon ewellan, to kill;* rayk, to ramble, to deviate, hence Ac 
vake, one who rambles from the right and wise path; borow, Ba 
security or surety (‘Makary prayd hym that he suld in that 

‘cas his borow be,’ p. 72, lines 3, 4), hence ‘to borrow’ ori- [ 
ginally meant to give security or furnish a surety ;+ kepes, © 
takes care, guards against (‘And kepes na mar falle thar inne,’ ) © 

p. 84, line 2); seknes, stiffness, distance, hauteur (‘Crist that — 
‘seknes fra him kest, com and eet wit him als gest, p. 16, 
lines 23, 24), literally dryness, from siccus, hence ‘sickness, 
which primarily means the dry and parched state of body — 
produced by illness.) We might greatly extend this series, j 
but the instances we have given must suffice. We shall only 
add a few lines from two of the Homilies as affording specimens }~ 
of the dialect used in them in its varieties. The former is from 
the Homily In Nativitatem Domini. 


re 
‘ Now haue ze herd whare Criste was borne, A 
That boght us all when we war lorne. .\ 
Full wele burdt us of hys byrth ‘ te 
Be glade, and make bath yoi and myrth, d 
And loue§ God, that hym us sende, 
And wit penaunce oure lyue to amend. ‘ 
For in his burght now may we lere ‘ 
Meknes, that mas|| man tyll him dere, > 
For Criste wit swylke{ mekenes ferde,** f 
That mare meknes was neuer harde, rN 
Forethitt bird us ensampell take 
0 


* “ Bot sente a manqweller and commandid that Jones hede be brought in a 
dische.”—Mark vi. 27 : Wicliffe. 


t+ “I vow by St. Paule, said Robin Hood then, 
I have sought all England thorowe, 


Yet found I never for punctual pay, 
° Half so secure a borowe.”—A Little Geste of Robin Hood. _ 
t It behoves. § Praii 


ise. || Makes. 1 Such. 
** Fared, travelled, came. +t Wherefore. 
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Of hys meknes, and pryd forsake, 
When we thynk inwerdly how he, 
That es sa heght* in Trinite, 
Was sa meke that he wald take 
Flesche and blode for mannes sake, 
And sythen be borne thus purely 
O the pouer mayden Mary, 
Noght in castyll, ne in tour, 

Ne in hall, ne in boure, 

Bot in a pouer pentiz,+ I wys, 
That lytill was of worldes )lys.’ 


The other specimen is from the Homily In Dominicam iii. 
Adventus Domini, and relates to the killing of John the 
Baptist. 
‘ Thus was this mait sain Jones ban,§ 
That was for riht and sothesaw|| slan, 

But thurt{ him noht haf tint** his heued, 

Yef he als redt} wald haf weuid.tt 

Yef he hauid noht snibbed§§ the king, 

Bot loued|||| his dedes wit glothering,4 

Than moht he haf gan quit away, 

And lifd in werdes welth and play. 

Bot he did wel better than, I wisse, 

For nou es he in well mar blisse, 

And Herod and Herodias 

Er bathe in hel wit Satenas.’ 


We pass on now to glance at these Homilies as illustrating the 


_ religious life and manners of our forefathers of the middle ages. 


As specimens of medizeval preaching they are somewhat unique. 
We have but few remains extant of discourses in the vulgar 
tongue belonging to this period ; none, we believe, but these of 
discourses thrown into the metrical form. 

Preaching is pre-eminently a Christian institute. In other 
systems of religion men may discourse on the facts or doctrines 
which they believe to lie at the basis of their religion or to 
form its substance ; but such discoursing is accidental, and the 
result rather of individual will than an institution for which 
formal provision is made. With Christianity it is otherwise. 
To it teaching is essential. No other mode of propagating or 
sustaining it among men is contemplated by its Founder ; no 
other has ever been used without injury to its true character and 

* High, + Shed. Maid. 


§ Min. 
|| Truth-speaking. So Wicliffe: ‘Maister, we witan that thou art sothefast.’ 
—Matt. xxii, 16. 


Need. ** Lost. +t Afraid, timid. tt Moved,acted. Re- 
buked. || Praised. Flattery. 
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real success. Its first_agents were sent forth to teach and preach, 
and wherever they came it was by these means that they endea- 
voured to establish their religion in communities and countries. 
Their successors followed the same course; they ‘went everywhere 
‘preaching the Gospel; and wherever societies of Christians 
were formed, there preaching was established as a regular 
instrument of edification and comfort, and men were set apart 
whose office it was to ‘wait upon this ministry. Almost all 
the great Fathers of the Church were preachers, and large 
collections of their homilies still remain; indeed, of some of 
them, Chrysostom for instance, we have little of any moment 
beyond their homilies. 

Wherever Christianity was propagated among the nations of 
Europe, it was by means of preaching missionaries that this 
was effected. The number of those sent forth from various 
centres was very great, and great was their zeal, their endurance, 
their success. The Celtic missionaries carried the Gospel by 
this means to Scotland, to the northern Saxons of England, to 
many parts of the continent, France, Switzerland, and Germany. 
When Augustine and his monks landed, with fear and anxiety, 
among the Saxons of Kent, it was by the energy of preaching 
that they sought to make good their position ; and it was to the 
ability with which they, especially Augustine himself, discharged 
this function of their office, that they mainly owed their suc- 
cess.* No sooner was the Saxon Church established, than it 
sent forth its missionaries in all directions, not only through 


England, but to the mother-country of the Saxon people, and - 


amid the wild forests of Thuringia. As in the apostolic days 
so in the succeeding centuries, it was by ‘the foolishness of 
‘ preaching’ that ‘God was pleased to save them that believed,’ 
and to extend the kingdom of his Son in the earth. 

In the general prostration of all intellectual and moral life 
which succeeded the final irruption of the Barbarians into 
western and southern Europe, preaching was involved. Wherever 
missionaries laboured, indeed, it was of necessity resorted to as 
their only instrument of operation ; but where Christianity had 
been for some time established, it was almost entirely superseded 
by a mere regard to ceremonial and ritual services. To 
this evil state of things the great mind of Charlemagne 
was directed ; and among other schemes which he adopted for 
he retired from it indeed, all sun of 
Church were more or less famous for their ability and diligence as preachers. See 


Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. i., and Wright’s Biographia 
Brittanica, Anglo-Saxon Period, passim. 
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the benefit of the vast empire over which he presided was one 
for the revival of preaching, as a medium of religious education 
and guidance for the people. His institutions on this head show 
not only the high importance which the ‘ Armatus Saxoniz 
‘ Apostolus,’ as one of his biographers calls him, attached to the 
office of the preacher, but also the miserable condition of unfit- 
ness for the work in which the clergy as a body were. In the 
various Councils which were held at Arles, Mayence, Rheims, 
Tours, and Chalons, repeated enactments were, through his influ- 
ence, issued commanding the bishops and presbyters to preach to 
the people in their own proper tongue (‘Secundum proprietatem 
‘lingue’); and they are instructed to preach diligently the 
Catholic faith to all the people, and themselves to understand 
the Lord’s Prayer, and expound it to all, that each may know 
what to ask of God.* Special directions were also given as to 
the subjects on which it was particularly important that the 
people should be instructed ; such as the articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed, the vices which especially expose to damnation, the 
resurrection of the body (‘ut sciant et credant in eisdem cor- 
‘poribus premium meritorum accepturos’), the necessity of love 
to God and their neighbours, the importance of faith, hope, 
humility, patience, chastity, and continence} As an aid to 
those who were unable from their own resources to comply with 
these injunctions, Charlemagne employed Paulus Diaconus, as 
he is commonly called, but whose proper name was Paul Win- 
fried, to make a collection of homilies from the writings of the 
Fathers, ‘culling some flowers from their most pleasant fields, 
‘and forming such as were most useful into one nosegay, as it 
‘were. This collection bears the title of Homiliarwum, and 
consists of 176 homilies, 128 de tempore, and 48 de sanctis. 
The authors from whose writings it is compiled are Gregory, 
Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, Origen, Hilary, Chrysostom, 
Severian, Leo, Maximus, Fulgentius, Isidore, Alcuin, Audbert, 
Beda, and some less known writers nearer the compiler’s 
own age. The homilies thus collected were designed partly as 
models for the preachers of Charlemagne’s empire to follow ; 
partly, if need were, as materials they might themselves use ; 
but in the latter case they were strictly enjoined ‘ to endeavour 
‘ openly to transfer these Homilies into the rustic romance, or 
‘ theotiscan tongue, that all may the more easily understand.’ { 
For many generations this imperial Homiliariwm was the main 
source of pulpit instruction where such was offered to the people ; 


* g. Baluz, Capitula Regum Frane. vol. i. p. 517. 
+ Baluz, as above. 
}~ Mansi, Concilia, tom. xiv. p. 85. 
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and since the invention of printing it has often been issued from 
the press,* and still, perhaps, renders in the Church of Rome 
some such service as Mr. Simeon’s Horw Homilitice has largely 
rendered in the Church of England. 

The zeal of Charlemagne was but partially communicated to 
the clergy. Ignorant and indolent, it was not in their hands 
that preaching was to become once more an institution of the 
Church. Some, however, entered cordially into his ideas, and 
one whose fame has reached us was a relation of his own, 
Adelhard, Abbot of Corbie.+ The majority seem to have made 
a compromise between their indolence and obedience, by simply 
reading to the people the homily for the day as it stood in the 
book, without troubling themselves to translate it. By Charle- 
magne’s immediate successors efforts were occasionally made to 
enforce his edicts; and one of them pithily admonishes his 
bishops, if they cannot preach themselves, to get vicars who can, 
and see that they do it.{ But in the troublous times that 
followed, all matters of this sort were neglected, and a darkness 
deeper than ever settled down over Europe. With few excep- 
tions, the clergy occupied themselves with mere ceremonies, or 
in fostering the superstition of the people, by telling them idle 
legends, and binding on them more firmly and heavily the yoke 
of ecclesiastical bondage. Exceptions there were, however— 
lights in this dark sky appearing at intervals, but showing all 
the more brightly from the gloom from which they emerged, 
Rabanus Maurus, in the end of the eighth and beginning of the 
ninth century ; Otfried, of Weissenburg, a pupil of Rabanus; 
Haymo, of Halberstadt, who died in 853; Abbo, Abbot of 
Fleury, in the end of the tenth century ; Bernard, of Clairvaux ; 
Thomas Aquinas, Jacobus de Voragine, with a few others of 
less note, stand forth as ‘preachers of righteousness’ to the 
common people during the dreary interval between the eighth 
and thirteenth centuries. But these lights, alas! were few and 
far between ; for the most part the Church was covered with a 
‘ darkness which might be felt, and was sleeping the sleep of 
death. Such preaching as there was consisted, for the most , 
to use the words of Gieseler,§ of ‘short homilies, full of alle- 
‘ gorical and mystical interpretations.’ In allegorizing these 
medizval preachers were huge adepts. They would have looked 
with contempt on any man who could furnish only a double or 


* It was printed for the first time at Spires, in 1482, fol. The best edition is 
that of Surius, Colon. 1669. 


t+ Ampére, Hist. Littéraire de la France avant le XII. Siécle, tom. iii. p. 486. 
t Baluz, tom. i. p. 569. 


§ Church History, vol. iii. p.. 350. 
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triple sense to a text. Their homiletical canon prescribed at least 
seven, and, if possible, eight meanings for every passage ; and in 
obedience to this, they strove to exhibit their skill by treating 
their subject with every possible contortion. Besides the literal 
sense they felt themselves bound to give also the allegorical or 
parabolic; the tropological or etymological ; the anagogic or 
analogical ; the typical or exemplar ; the anaphoric or propor- 
tional ; the mystical or apocalyptic; and happy was the man 
whose genius enabled him to add to these the boarcademic or 
primordial.* With these vain ingenuities they amused them- 
selves and those of their own order who were present, but for 
the people there was in this neither amusement nor instruction ; 
while the shepherds played cunningly on their pipes, ‘the 
‘hungry sheep looked up, but were not fed.’ Nor did scholas- 
ticism tend to improve matters: it rather made them worse ; for 
it led the preachers to affect nice distinctions, artificial divi- 
sions, and rhetorical commonplaces, discouraged preaching in the 
vulgar tongue as unscholarly, and at last so drove it out of 
fashion, that a preacher once thought it incumbent on him to 
apologise for having so violated the dignity of his order as to 
have been betrayed into delivering an address in his mother- 
tongue. 

A religious revival took place in the twelfth century: the 
beneficial effects continued down through the thirteenth into 
the fourteenth. The agitation of the Crusades, the zeal and 
energy of the Albigenses and Waldenses, and the newly 
awakened activity of some of the mendicant orders, had breathed 
new life through the torpid mass both of the clergy and laity. 
At this time preaching in the vulgar tongue was resumed, and 
such men as Fulco of Neuilly, David of Augsburg, Berthold of 
Ratisbon, Tauler, Suso, Wycliffe, Huss, Gerson, and somewhat 
later Savonarola, appeared, lifting up their voices and speaking 
with mighty power to the people. The attention of all who 
were concerned for the removal of the abuses which had crept 
into the Church, was directed to preaching as the most efficient 
means for accomplishing this end. Hubert de Romanis, General 
of the Order of the Dominicans, issued a work, De Eruditione 
Predicatorum, in which he speaks of preaching as above the 
Mass and all liturgical services. ‘For, says he, ‘of the Latin 
‘ Liturgy the laity understand nothing ; but they can understand 


* See Marrier’s preface to Odo’s Moralia in Jobum, Bibl, Max. Patrum, tom xvii. 
p. 313. The last of these divisions is thus explained: ‘Sensus quo ipsa prin- 
‘ cipia rerum comparantur cum beatitudine aeterna et tota dispensatione salutis, 
‘ veluti loquendo de regno Dei, quod omnia sint ad Deum ipsum, unde manarent, 
‘ reditura ;’ and it is illustrated from IV. Esdras, ch. xiii. 
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‘the sermon ; and hence by preaching God is glorified in a clearer 
‘and more open manner than by any other acts of worship.’ * 
‘The highest service that man can attain to on earth,’ wrote 
Wycliffe, ‘is to preach the word of God. . . . In this stands the 
‘ office of the spiritual shepherd. As the bishop of the temple 
‘hindered Christ, so is He hindered by the hindering of this 
‘deed. Therefore Christ told them that at the day of doom 
‘Sodom and Gomorrah should fare better than they. And thus 
‘if our bishops preach not in their own persons, and hinder true 
‘priests from preaching, they are in the sin of the bishops who 
‘killed the Lord Jesus Christ.’ The sentiments thus boldly 
expressed were shared by multitudes of the clergy, both regular 
and secular, so that. preaching became, for a season, the order of 
the day, even with those who were not moved to it by any true 
zeal for the glory of God or the salvation of their fellow-men. 
As might be expected, with much that was earnest and useful 
there was mixed much that was coarse, and much that was absurd 
and ridiculous, in the harangues of the preachers, both parochial 
and itinerant, of those days. Whilst scholarly men like Wycliffe 
and Gerson, and calm, thoughtful men like Tauler and Suso, 
and men of vigorous and burning eloquence like Berthold and 
Savonarola, would address the people in language directly 
adapted to instruct, elevate, and improve them, we cannot doubt 
that in many a country parish and in many corners of the 
towns, the people were treated to addresses in which the speaker 
sought rather to descend to their level and speak to them as one of 
themselves, than either to elevate their understandings or improve 
their tastes. Sprung themselves from the people, and but little 
superior to the mass either in respect of education or experience of 
society, these preachers would seldom raise their speech above that 
in which the people were accustomed to transact their ordinary 
business, and they would resort to the same means of interestin 

their audiences as they found to succeed best in the hands of the 
secular dealers in oratory, who, with various ends in view, as 
minstrels, jongleurs, quacks, &c., perambulated the country. 
Hence the broad jokes, the absurd legends, the often indecent 
tales, which are found interspersed in monkish sermons, even 
down to the dawn of the Reformation. This style of preaching, 
which, from the name of one of its most proficient adepts, 
Gabriel Barletta, came to be known as the ‘ars Barlettandi,’ 
grew to be so popular that it became a common saying, ‘ Qui 
‘nescit barlettare nescit preedicare.’ What good was done by 
means of it we cannot say ; but that it tended on the whole to 

* Quoted by Neander, vol. viii. p. 36: Clark’s edition. 
+ Quoted by Vaughan, Life of Wycliffe, vol. ii. pp. 14, 15. Second edition, 
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evil rather than good, we need no other evidence than is furnished 
by the apology which Boccaccio draws from the sermons of his 
day for the looseness of his own tales,* or by the indignant 
exclamation of Dante :— 


‘ Now goes the preacher forth with quibbles and 
Buffooneries ; and if a laugh he raise, 
He swells his cowl and makes no more demand. 
But in that cowl such bird doth build its nest, 
That could the people on his features gaze, 
They'd [spurn]} the pardon whereupon they rest.’ 


It was during the best period of this revived era of the 
Church’s history that the Homilies in the volume before us: 
were composed. From whose pen or pens they proceeded we 
have no means of even conjecturing ; the only suggestion that 
has been offered is that they are the production of Richard 
Rolle, the Hermit of Hampole. But this Mr. Small shows to 
be without foundation. He claims for the composition of these 
Homilies a date anterior to that of Rolle, and justly observes 
that from the varieties in the different copies extant, and from 
the differences of style and language in the different Homilies, it 
is probable the collection was ‘the work of several monkish 
‘versifiers.. That these compositions were designed to be read 
to the congregation is evident not only from the tone of direct 
address which runs through them, but from a rubric inserted in 
one of them, where some Latin verses are introduced, which 
directs that ‘isti versus omittantur a lectore quando legit Angli- 
‘cum coram laicis. The author of the Prologus also plainly 
intimates their design in the following lines :— 


‘ Forthi t suld ilke § precheour schau, 
The god that Godd hauis gert || him knau, 
For qua sa hides Godes gift, 
God mai chalange him of thift. 
% * 


Forthi wil I of my pouert, 

Schau sum thing that Ik haf in hert, 
On Ingelis tong that alle may 
Understand quat I wil say, 


* ©E considerato che le prediche fatte da frati per rimorder delle lor colpe gli 
‘ huomini, il pid oggi piene di motti, e di ciame, e di scede si beggono.’—Deca- 
smerone, BUD 

+ Paradiso, canto 29, 1. 115 ff, Wright’s translation. In the last line Mr. 
Wright has followed the reading of the older editions, ‘ vederebbe, they would see,’ 
which hardly makes sense. The later editions read, ‘ Non torrebbe, they would 
‘not take ;’ and we have, therefore, for ‘see’ substituted ‘ spurn.’ 

t~ Whe ; § Each, every. || Made. 
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For laued * men hauis mar mister, ¢ 
Godes word for to her, 
Than klerkes that thair mirour lokes, 
And sees hou thai sal lif on bokes, 
And bathe klerk and laued man, 
Englis understand kan, 
That was born in Ingeland, 
And lang haues ben thar in wonand, ¢ 
Bot al men can noht, I wis, 
Understand Latin and Frankis, 
Forthi me think almous § it isse, 
To wirke || sum god thing on Inglisse, 
That mai ken lered and laued bathe, 
Hou thai mai yem § thaim fra schathe, 
And stithe ** stand igain the fend, 
And til the blis of heuen wend. 

% * * * 
Forthi tha godspells that always 
Er red in kire on sundays, 
Opon Inglis wil Ie undo, 
Yef God wil gif me grace tharto, 
For namlic on the sunnenday, 
Comes lawed men thair bede t+ to say 
To the kirc, and for to lere 
Gastlic lare that thar thai here, 
For als gret mister haf thay, 
To wit quat the godspel wil say 
Als lered men, for bathe er bouht 
Wit Cristes blod.’—Pp. 3, 4, 5. 


These verses plainly indicate the design of the compiler to 
have been to furnish the lewd or common people who came to 
church on Sunday with instruction which should advance them 
in ‘ gastlic lare,’ that is, spiritual knowledge. 

As respects the substance of these Homilies, they conform to 
the usual type of medieval sermons. The method followed is 
that known as ‘ postillating,’ a method which had its source in 
the Homiliavium of Charlemagne, and which consisted in 
‘ reading a portion of Scripture, and then, taking its parts in the 
‘ order of the writer, to offer such remarks upon them as were 
‘ fitted to explain their meaning and secure their application.’tt 
The portions of Scripture selected are all from the Gospels; and 
the homilist usually occupies the first part of his discourse in 
going over the part of the sacred narrative from which his 


* Lewd, uneducated. t Need. 
t Living. § Alms, charity, a kind act. || Produce, 
| Guard or protect. ** Firm, resolute. tt Prayer. 


tt Vaughan’s Life of Wycliffe, vol. ii. p. 20. 
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theme is taken, and uttering such reflections upon it as he thinks 
fitted to convey a practical lesson to his hearers. He then 
brings out some point of doctrine or practice which he seeks 
especially to enforce, and with this view gives what is rubricated 
as ‘narracio, some story of which his lesson is the moral. 
These stories are sometimes taken from the Gospels themselves, 
sometimes from the authentic history of the Church, but most 
frequently from the legendary stores of ecclesiastical literature 
and the popular tales of the day. Some of these are so gross, 
and are told in language so plain and unvarnished, that it is 
difficult to conceive in the present day how any man could have 
the face to stand up and read them before a mixed congregation ; 
but in this, as in other respects, the authors, we presume, simply 
followed the fashion of the pulpit in their day. The great 
peculiarity of these Homilies lies in their being in a metrical 
form. This we have no reason to believe was a common usage. 
It is not, however, without precedent. As early as the fourth 
century Ephraem the Syrian composed metrical homilies, many 
of which are still extant ;* and as there is reason to believe he 
was not the first who introduced this usage, so it long survived 
him in the Syrian Church. We find traces of the same practice 
in France in the thirteenth century. Among the Harley MSS. is 
one containing a metrical homily in French of this date ; and 
two sermons, one by Guichard de Beaulieu, the other by an 
unknown author, have been printed at Paris from MSS. in the 
Royal Library.t In both of these the author describes his 
design in much the same terms as those we have quoted from 
our English homilist; both address themselves ‘a la simple 
‘gent,’ and the latter says that he has put his instructions ‘ en 
‘romance’ for the benefit of ‘ icels enfans qui ne sunt letrez.’ 
Metrical versions of the Scriptures had long been known iu 
England, from the time of Caedmon in the seventh century 
downwards ; and in the Ormulum, the curious collection called 
Salus Anime, or Sowlhele, and Robert de Brunne’s translation 
of Grosteste’s Manuel de Péché, we have compositions which 
probably served as models for the writer of these Homilies. The 
measure adopted by him is the octosyllabic ; and though some of 
his verses halt a little, and he not unfrequently falls a victim to 
what Byron calls ‘ the fatal facility’ of that measure, many of 


* The English reader will find specimens of these Syriac metrical homilies, 
admirably translated, in Morris’s Select Works of St. Ephraem the Syrian, and 
Burgess’s Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem Syrus. 

+ Le Sermon de Guichard de Beaulieu, publié pour la premiere fois d’aprés le MS:- 


unique de la Bibliothéque du Roi. Paris: 1834. Un Sermon en Vers, publié par 
M. A. Subinal, d’aprés, §c. Paris: i834. 
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his lines display a rough vigour, and now and then he even 
rises to poetry. 

As respects the contents of these Homilies, amidst much that 
is foolish, and not a little that is repulsive, one is pleased to find 
so much of sound Gospel truth and wholesome moral teaching 
communicated in them. The authors lose no opportunity of 
exalting the merits of ‘ Our Lefdye,’ as they term the Virgin, 
and pointing out the advantages to poor sinters of cultivating 


her favour, even to the extent sometimes of making her the | 


patroness or protectrix of gross sinners. A story, for instance, is 


told of a lady abbess, who, forgetful of her vows, was in the | 


state in which no unmarried lady ought to be, and was in danger 


in consequence of disgrace and ruin, but who, on making ‘ hyr | 


‘mane to Mary myld,’ was miraculously delivered from the 


effects of her sin, enabled to set her accusers at defiance, and to | 
live a life afterwards of purity and unblemished reputation; | 


from which the preacher draws this practical conclusion :— 


‘ Be this tale may we gastely* se, 
That no man in dyspayr thar be, 

That na synfull schamed thar be, 
Haue thai done neuer swilke foly, 
If they wyll call on oure Lauedy. 
Forethi if we in synne fall, 
I redet that opone hyr we call, 
That scho purchaysse gras us sone to ryse, 
And sythen to duelle in hyr seruysse, 
Ewyr mar to our lyues ende, 
And syker{ may we be to wende, 
Unto that court thare scho es qwene, 
Thider scho bryng us all bydenne.’§—Pp. 170, 171. 


A strange story also is told, not fit for quotation, of the inter- 
position of St. James and the Virgin on behalf of a man who had 
committed suicide under the instigation of the devil, but whom 
the Virgin restored to life again,— 


‘ And fra that tim 
That Satenas hafd gabbid || him 
Hali man he was and god, 
And seruid Godd wit miht and mod.’ 


Satanas, or ‘ the fend,’ plays a great part in these narrations, 
all the evil deeds into which men fall being traced to some 
special temptation on his part, especially in the case of bishops, 
monks, and nuns; a doctrine which, when presented as the 


* Spiritually. + Counsel. t Certain. § In due time. 
|| Deceived with talk. 
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€2 | Bible presents it, is an important aid to watchfulness and manful 
efforts against evil, but which may be presented—as, unhappily, it 
‘at | too often is, not in medieval sermons alone, but also in some 
nd | nearer our own day—in such a form as to enfeeble the sense of 
18 | individual responsibility and to deaden the voice of conscience. 
of | But whilst the recurrence of such superstitions and unwholesome 
2, } representations disfigures these Homilies, it is pleasant to mark 
1g | that the prevailing tone of the teaching which they exhibit is 
he | sound pe scriptural. Of the grace, condescension, and saving 
18 | power of our Lord, and of the need of faith in him, and repentance 
he | towards God for salvation, their authors speak strongly, fre- 
€r | quently, and clearly. Most faithful and pointed also are their 
yr | rebukes of evil-doers without respect of persons, and most 
he | earnest their calls to righteousness and virtue. It is worthy also 
to | of note that no attempt is made to exalt the priesthood or per- 
1; | suade men to confide their salvation to priestly offices; while of 
a tendency to papal homage and subordination there is hardly 
a trace. 

As we have given specimens of the less commendable parts of 
this work, we must give one or two of the worthier. In the 
preface to the Homily on the Advent, we have the following 
description of the reason of our Lord’s appearing :— 

‘ Ar* the fulthet of tim was comen, 
Satenas al folk aued nomen,t 
For mankind in prisoun he held, 
Wiht outen help wit outen belde,§ 
Ai til God in trinite 
Of mankind hafd sa gret pite, 
That he send his son for to take 
Fleys and blod for mannes sake,, 


r- For wit outen fleis and blode, 
d Moht Crist noht by apon the rode 
“ Mankind, that in fleis and felle, || 


Was demed to the pin§ of helle, 
Forthi hafd God of man mercye, 
That was bigiled thoru envie 

Of Satenas that wiht lesinge 
Gabbid Adam and his ofspringe, 


And gert** mankind ga tille helle, 
Thar he suld euer mar duelle, 
= Yef it ne hauid ben Godd almihti, 
e That send his son thoru his merci, 
s, To yeld for mankind raunceoun, 
e And lesset} us al of 
| Goddes sun and Goddes sande, tt 


*Ere. + Fulness. t Taken, seized; Germ. ne%men. § Protection. 
|| Skin. 4 Destruction. ** Caused. tt Free. tt Ambassador. 
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The preacher proclaims three advents of Christ, which he thus : 


describes :— 


With one 
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Com to les mankind of bande, 
And was born of mayden Marye, 


Mankind on rode for to bie.’—Pp. 7, 8. 


‘Nou se ye qui and for quas sake, 


Crist com til us our kind* to take. 


His first com was bodilye, 
Bot an other est gastilye,t+ 
That es quen Crist gifes us wille, 
His comandmenz to fulfille, 
For son, quen we haf wil to do 
Al that the precheour says us to, 
And feles our hert in charite, 
For sothe} ful siker mai we be, 
That Crist es comen in til our hertes 
Gastli that us til godnes ertes,§ 
Of us self haf we noht bot sin, 
Bot quen Crist wirkes us wit in, 
Than at the first biginne we, 
God cresten men for to be. 
% 
‘Nou haf ye herd twifald to com, 
The thred sal be on day of dom, 
Quen we sal ris thoru blast of bem|| 
And Crist sal cum al fole to dem.§ 
Til god men sal he be quem,** 
And to the wik ful grisli++ sem. 
% 


Forthi red I we al pray 

That he be til us quem that day, 
And bring us til his mikel blis, 
That til rihtwis men graithedtt es. 
Amen say we al samen,§§ 

Thar bes joy and endles gamen.’|||| 


more extract we shall conclude. 


It is thus the 


preacher discourses of the broad and the narrow way :— 


* Nature. T 


tt ared. §§ Together ; Germ. zusammen. I] B 


‘Brad es that gat that ledes 
Til hel, wit sin and wik dedis, 
This gat es stany and thornye 
Wit couaitys, and glotounye, 
Wit prid, and nithe, and licherye, 
And mani foles gas thar bye, 
And forthi I red wel that we leete 


Spiritual. t In truth. § Induces, inclines. || Trumpet. 


** Agreeable, gracious ; Germ. bequem. 


tt Terrible. 
leasure. 
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This gat, and tak the hey strete 

That ledis god men {full euen] 

Wit penanz to the blis of heuin. 

Bot Satenas our wai will charre, 

Forthi bihoues us be waire 

That we ga bi na wrange sties, 

For Satenas ful gern us spies. 

For ef this thef mai us met 

Out of this forsayd hey stret, 

He bes ful redi, als outlawe, 

To harl us in to wod schawe, 

And mak us bathe nakid and nais. 

Hald we us forthi in stret, 

That Satenas may us noht met, 

That es to say, in rihtwisnes, 

Quarof sain Jon in wildernes 

Spac, and bad us graythe that way 

That ledis man til gamen and play. 

Our Lauerd in this wai us lede 

Til heuin, and yeld us thar our med.’—Pp. 51, 59. 


We must now take our leave of these ancient and homely 
teachers. Their names have perished, and no record abides on 
earth of the fruits of their well-meant and pious zeal ; but may 
we not indulge the hope that He who ‘fra hell on rode us boht’ 
has now with Him in the blessed place not a few who were led 
to put their trust in Him by the loving and earnest representa- 
tions of his grace and might which these rude but honest 
preachers, lights in a dark age, placed before their congregations 
from Sunday to Sunday. 


Art. VII—(1.) Des Hallucinations ; ou, Histoire Raisonnée des Appa- 
ritions, des Vistons, des Songes, de 1 Extase, du Magnetisme, et du 
Somnambulisme. Par A. Brrerre pz Botsmont. Paris. 

(2.) Fiends, Ghosts, and Sprites ; including an Account of the Origin and 
Nature of Belief in the Supernatural. By Joun Nerren RavcwirFe. 
London. 


THERE is no form of belief so deeply rooted in man’s nature, 
so widely spread over his entire history in time and space, so 
apparently necessary to his very being, as a conviction of the 
existence of an unknown and invisible world, capable of 
signalizing its presence by becoming at certain times visible 
and palpaple. There is probably no people who have not 
traditions of this nature,—no form of religion untinctured with 
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some such belief. ‘The savage who dreams of the great Spirit, | 


' and boundless hunting grounds of another life ; the man of the 


‘middle ages who knelt at the entrance of the purgatory of | 


‘St. Patrick ; the Arab who wanders amid the enchanted palaces 
‘of the Thousand and One Nights; the Hindu absorbed in the 
‘incarnations of Brama ; the inhabitant of the civilised world, 


‘who in public believes in nothing, and consults the pythoness } 


-*or fortune-teller in secret, or seeks for revelations of the future 


‘in magnetism; all obey the same law of necessity—that of 


‘ believing in something.’ * 

All history speaks of this, from the earliest times of which we 
have any record. The writer of the article ‘Mythology,’ in the 
last edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Brittanica,’ indeed speaks of a 


time when fable did not, in fact could not, according to his 


views, exist ; for ‘fables are always tales of other times, but at 
‘this period (the earliest and most unpolished stage of society) 


‘ other times did not reach far enough backward to afford those | 


‘fruits of the imagination sufficient time to arrive at maturity. 
‘ Accordingly we find that both the Chinese and Egyptians, thie 
‘two most ancient nations whose annals have reached our times, 
‘were altogether unacquainted with fabulous details, m the most 
‘early and least improved periods of their respective monarchies.’ 
Whence he somewhat hastily concludes that ‘all was genuine 
‘unsophisticated truth.” If this were so, we should hesitate, to 
call such a condition a least improved one. 

How much of the ancient Greek mythology was poetry, and 
how much may be considered to have embodied the belief of 
the people, cannot of course be decided. Comprehensive enough 
it certainly was, providing spirits for all possible contingencies. 
Besides the endless train of gods and goddesses, demigods and 
heroes, of nymphs and satyrs, every grove and tree had their 
dryads and hamadryads, every mountain its oreades. The seas 
swarmed with nereids and oceanides, and every fountain had its 
naiad. Cities, streets, and households, all had their tutelary deities, 
their penates and their lares. These last-mentioned spirits are 
especially interesting, inasmuch as they embody a favourite 
belief in all ages and amongst all people, that the spirits of the 
departed are permitted to linger amongst the scenes where they 
dwelt in life, for purposes good or evil, according to ‘their former 
nature, but most frequently for protection All these, from 

* Des Hallucinations, &c. Introduction, p. 1. 

t Plautus, in his Aulularia, represents a dar as saying — 

‘I am the family lar 
Of this house whence Yen see me coming out. 
*Tis many years now that I keep and guard 
‘This family ; both father and grandsire 
Of him that has it now, I me protected.’— 
ee Lends, Ghosts, &e., p. 42. 
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Jupiter downwards, were visible on occasions to their believers, 


—as visible as the fairies of later times. 
It would appear that the early fathers of the Church in some 
measure believed in the existence of these spirits, which they 


considered to be devils— 


‘ Powers that erst in heaven sat on thrones,’ 


' but now cast out, and wandering through the earth, deluding 
_ men and inducing them— 


‘Devils to adore for deities : 
Then were they known to man by various names 
And various idols through the heathen world.’ * 


Although paganism has long ceased to be the belief of civilised 


: nations, having fled before the power of Christianity, yet many of 


its superstitions have descended even to our own times, inter- 
mingled with the religion which was supposed to have superseded 
them. Of this mixture many singular instances are met with 
in the cultus of some northern European nations, to quote 
which would lead us too far from our subject.f But the nymphs, 
satyrs, dryads, &c., of old times, are by no means indistinctly 
represented in more modern ones, by the fairies, elves, sprites, 
brownies, kelpies, and hobgoblins generally, which not long ago 
were matter of all but universal belief. The Robin Goodfellow 
in England, the Brownie in Scotland, the Leprochawne in 
Ireland, the Kobold in Germany, the Vis in Denmark, the Tont 
in Sweden, the Lutin or Gobelin in France, are all one and 
the same object of belief, having a representative in almost 
every known country ; to disbelieve in the existence of which 
would be to discredit and deny the positive sensory evidence of 
thousands, who are perfectly familar with all his works and 
a as well as his personal appearance, habits, and customs ! 

e of the Anglo-Saxon race in the nineteenth century are 
wiser, and chiefly believe, as M. Boismont insinuates, in nothing. 
Yet there are millions who believe in direct communion with 

* Paradise Lost. 

‘The Romish Church also adopted the pagan belief in apparitions, and as 
‘ the latter had supported the argument in favour of theexistence of the gods by 
“the fiction of their occasional manifestation in a visible form, so the former 
‘endeavoured to sustain its dogmas by fables of the apparition, from time to 
‘ time, of its saints.’—Fiends, Ghosts, &c., Pp 61. 

+ One instance amongst our own islands may be mentioned. It is quoted from 
Mr. Radcliffe’s interesting work, p. 49: ‘ Off the north-west coast of Ireland are 
‘ situated the islands of Inniskea, containing a population of about 400 souls. 
* Nominally, the inhabitants are Christians, and under Roman Catholic tuition ; 
‘in reality, they observe the ancient forms of Irish clan government, and are 
‘ idolaters, worshipping rocks and stones. Their chief god is a stone-idol termed 
* Nee-Vougi, which has been preserved from time immemorial. .. . . It is invoked, 
“among other things, to dash helpless ships upon the coast, and to calm the sea, 

in that the fishing may be successful.’ 
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the spirit world on even the most trivial occasions ; who listen 
with awe to the rappings from invisible knuckles ; who ponder 
with something akin to reverence over the weary platitudes, 
scrawled in wretched prose or doggrel verse by spirit hands, 
supposed to belong to the mighty dead; who become by 
hundreds the inhabitants of lunatic asylums at the apparition 
of child-like spirits’ hands. Even amongst those who are en- 
lightened enough to recognise all this as deception and imposture, 
how comparatively few there are who, after summing up their 
disbelief in all spiritual communications, will not add somewhat 
thoughtfully, “And yet I remember—,” and proceed to relate 
some strange event either in their own lives, or as having 
occurred within the sphere of their immediate acquaintance, 
supported by credible witnesses ; some appearance, some sound, 
some warning sensation or emotion, not explicable, according to 
their view, by natural causes. 

We are not about to enter into, nor offer any opinion upon, 
the broad question concerning the possibility of direct inter- 
course between ourselves in these days, and the spiritual world, 
in which so many piously believe. We do not propose even to 
discuss the entire theory of belief in the supernatural. Our 
object at present is simply to open out and investigate a curious 
chapter in mental history,—that relating to Illusions and Hallu- 
cinations ; a due and candid consideration of which will indicate 
clearly the source of many of the so-called apparitions which 
have become matters of history, as well as of constant social dis- 
cussion. Singular phenomena indeed it will present to us ;— 
to see what no other eye can see; to hear what none other can 
hear ; to be convinced of the reality of sensations that appear to 
others incredible ; surely these things are worthy of careful 
investigation. With this in view we propose, after defining our 
terms, to bring forward some of the most carefully selected 
examples, and from a consideration of them to endeavour to arrive 
at their causes and nature. 

Without attempting to be too philosophically accurate in 
definition, we understand by Illusion, a false appreciation of 
real sensation ; by Hallucination, a projection externally of 
an inward conception, in other words, a subjective sensation. 
The one is a mental or cerebral production purely, having no 
external object for its foundation, the other is an error of reason- 
ing or judgment, exercised upon some actual entity. Thus the 
timid man who sees in a tree or a guide-post some robber or 
some supernatural being ; the superstitious man who sees an 
army, or a legion of angels, in the clouds; the maniac who sees 
in his friends only demons and spectres ; all these are suffering 
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from Illusions ;—whilst he who sees visions which no one around 
him can see ; who holds conversations with the invisible living 
or dead, or with good and evil spirits ; he who, in short, states 
and believes himself to be surrounded by beings, objects, or 
influences which have no external sign whatever; he suffers under 
what we term Hallucinations. We shall be chiefly occupied 
with the latter order of phenomena at present ; but will first, by 
way of illustration, give one or two familiar examples of the 
former. 

Illusions may arise either from disorder of the senses, or from 
an error of judgment upon data correctly derived from their 
evidence. Thus a person may see double, or see only the half 
of an object ; or he may see that object distorted, or variously 
coloured, or modified in an infinity of ways—a most prolific 
source of ghost-seeing. This chiefly occurs under the influence 
of a predominant train of thought, an absorbing emotion, or an 
excited state of the imagination. One illustration will serve as 
the type of the whole; it is related by Dr. Ferriar in his 
‘ Theory of Apparitions.’ 


‘A gentleman was benighted, whilst travelling alone, in a remote 
part of the Highlands of Scotland, and was compelled to ask shelter 
for the evening at a small lonely hut. When he was to be con- 
ducted to his bed-room, the landlandy observed, with mysterigus 
reluctance, that he would find the window very secure. On examina- 
tion, he found that part of the wall had been broken down to enlarge 
the opening. After some inquiry, he was told that a pedlar, who 
had lodged in the same room a short time before, had committed 
suicide, and was found hanging behind the door in the morning. 
According to the superstition of the country, it was deemed im- 
proper to remove the body by the door of the house, and to convey 
it through the window was impossible, without removing part of the 
wall. Some hints were dropped that the room had been subsequently 
haunted by the poor man’s spirit. My friend laid his arms, pro- 
perly prepared against intrusion of any kind, by his bedside, and 
retired to rest, not without some degree of apprehension. He was 
visited in a dream by a frightful apparition, and awaking in agony, 
found himself sitting up in bed, with a pistol grasped in his right 
hand. On casting a fearful glance round the room, he discovered, 
by the moonlight, a corpse dressed in a shroud, reared against the 
wall, close to the window. With much difficulty he summoned up 
resolution to approach the dismal object, the features of which, and 
the minutest parts of its funeral apparel, he perceived distinctly. 
He passed one hand over it, felt nothing, and staggered back to bed. 
After a long interval, and much reasoning with himself, he renewed 
his investigation, and at length discovered that the object of his terror 
was produced by the moonbeams forming a long bright image through the 
broken window, on which, his fancy, impressed by his dream, had pic- 
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tured, with mischievous accuracy, the lineaments of a body prepared 
for interment. Powerful associations of terror, in this instance, had 
excited the recollected images with uncommon force and effect.’* 


Illusions of the senses are common in our appreciation of 
form, distance, colour, and motion, and also from a lack of 
comprehension of the physical powers of nature, in the produc- 
tion of images of distant objects. A stick in water appears bent 
or broken ; the square tower at a distance looks round ; distant 
objects appear to move, when we ourselves only are in motion ; 
the heavenly bodies appear to revolve round the earth. All our 
readers will also be familiar with the Spectre of the Brocken, 
the Fata Morgana, and the Mirage; all of which were long 
supposed to have a supernatural origin, until they were shown 
to be due to the ordinary laws of light and atmospheric imflu- 
ences. All these illusions are easily rectified by the judgment, 
and are transitory in the sane mind. Amongst the insane, mis- 
takes of one person for another, and illusions of the most varied 
and perverse character, are amongst the most constant and 
durable symptoms of the mental disorder. The illusions that 
accompany many bodily disorders are so mixed up with halluci- 
nations, that they need no separate consideration. 

Of Hallucinations, there are many kinds: there are some that 
are voluntarily producible, and some that occur involuntarily and 
obtrusively ; there are some that are compatible with reason, 
and others that either originally are, or by persistence become, 
incompatible with it. Of those that are compatible with reason, 
some are rectified by the understanding, some are not. Some 
occur in a state of apparently perfect health; others are 
attendant upon various deranged conditions of the mental or 
bodily functions ; and some of the most distinctive are produced 
by the action of certain narcotic agents. We shall illustrate all 
these by a few examples. 

Of the simplest and most familiar kind of hallucinations are 
those optical spectra producible at will by every one. If the eye 

‘is fixed for some time upon a bright object, as a strongly-lighted 
window, the image of that object in varying colours is visible for 
a long time afterwards on turning the eye towards a dark place. 
This 1s, however, purely a physical phenomenon ; we are here 
more especially concerned with those produced by a vivid effort 
of i ation, without the immediate intervention of any object. 
Dr. Wigan relates the history of one of our English painters, 
who only required one sitting from his subject to form a perfect 

— His own account of the subsequent process was as 

OWS 


* Ferriar, Op. cit., p. 24. 
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‘When a model was presented, I looked at it attentively for half- 
an-hour, sketching occasionally on the canvas. I had no need of a 
longer sitting. I put aside the drawing, and passed to another 
person. When I wished to continue the first portrait, I took the 
subject of it into my mind, I put him in the chair, where I perceived 
him as distinctly as if he had ‘been there in reality y ; Imay even add, with 
form and colour more defined and lively than in the original. I con- 
templated, from time to time, the imaginary figure, and set myself 
to paint ; I suspended my work to examine the pose, exactly asif the 
original had been before me ; every time that I cast my eye on the chair, 
I saw the man.’ 


It would seem, however, from this and many other instances 
that might be quoted, that this vivid exercise of the i imagina- 
tion is not to be long continued with impunity.* By degrees 
this painter began to lose the distinction between the real and 
the imaginary figures, and ultimately his mind became alto- 
gether confused and overthrown. He passed thirty years of his 
after-life in an asylum, of which period be retained little or no 
remembrance. After this he resumed his art for a short time, 
with the same skill as before ; but it was found again too excit- 
ing, and he relinquished it, after which he shortly died. It is 
related by Langlois, an intimate friend of Talma, that this great 
actor informed him that when he entered on the stage, he had 
the power, by force of will, to make his brilliant auditory to 
disappear, and to substitute skeletons for them. When his 
imagmation had thus filled the saloon with these singular 
spectators, the emotion which they, his own creation, excited 


* The same author relates the case of an intelligent and amiable man, who 
had the power of placing before him at will his ownimage. He often laughed at 
this eidolon, which also seemed to laugh. This was for some time a diversion, but 
the result was deplorable. He became persuaded by degrees that he was haunted 
by his ‘double.’ ‘This other self discussed obstinately with him, and to his great 
mortification often worsted him in argument. At length, wearied with ennui and 
ammoyance, he resolved not to enter upon another year. He arranged all his 
affairs with the utmost method, awaited, pistol in hand, the night of the 31st of 
a and when the clock struck midnight, shot —Duality of the 

ind, p. 126. 

Goethe also positively asserts (Gesammt. Werk., t. xxvi. p. 83), ‘that on one 
‘occasion he saw distinctly his own “ double.” 

t+ During this coulis in Bethlehem Hospital, he was known as Blake the 
Seer, from the constancy of his visions of the illustrious dead. He firmly believed 
in the reali of ‘his visions; he conversed with Michael Angelo and Moses ; he 
dined with: ; there was nothing of the charlatan in his aspect—he was 
po Ra convinced. He constituted himself the painter of spectres; with his 

always ready to take the of his spiritual 
visitors, he did , but who came to him expressly to ask that 
favour. Edward III. A one of his most constant visitors; as also Marc 
Amtony and Richard II. ‘All these he recognised by intuition as soon as they 
appeared ; and poe the truth of his assumption, his conversations with them 
were distinguished by great accuracy and shrewdness. 
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within him, gave to his personations such force as to produce 
the most striking results. 

Goethe gives a singular account of his own faculty for produc- 
ing voluntary hallucinations on a given theme. ‘ When I close 
‘the eyes, on lowering the head, I imagine that I see a flower 
‘in the middle of my visual organ ; this flower does not for a 
‘ moment preserve its form ; it is quickly decomposed, and from its 
‘ interior are born other flowers with coloured or sometimes green 
‘ petals ; these are not natural flowers, but fantastic, nevertheless 
‘ regular figures, such as the roses of sculptors. It was impossible 
‘for me to regard this creation fixedly, but it continued as long 
‘as I wished, without increase or diminution. Even when I 
‘ figured to myself a disc charged with various colours, I saw 
‘continually born from the centre towards the circumference, 
‘new forms comparable to those that I could see in a kaleido- 
‘scope. * In this the result of Goethe’s favourite object of 
research may clearly be traced. 

Hallucinations that are voluntarily produced, are not always 
dismissible at pleasure. Abercrombie f relates the history of 
a man, sound apparently in mind and body, in the prime 
of life, who was continually besieged with hallucinations. So 
marked was this tendency, that if he met a friend in the street, 
he was never at first certain whether it was a real person 
ora phantom. After much attention he could observe a differ- 
ence between the two, but he had generally to correct his visual 
impressions by the senses of touch or sound. He had the 
faculty of producing these hallucinations at will, either of 
persons or scenes, but when once produced he could not 
bid them depart when he would; and he could never tell 
how long they would remain. Another member of his family 
had the same peculiarity in a less marked degree. 

But more important and more remarkable than these volun- 
tary hallucinations, are those which occur without and against the 
will of the sufferer, and apparently without any connection with 
any previous excitement of the imagination, at least as directed 
to any such subject. These are the veritable spectres with 
which many persons of sane mind in other particulars have con- 
ceived themselves to be haunted. The creation of the brain by 
automatic action has become a something external, so vivid 
and so distinct, that the results have not unfrequently been 
tragic in the extreme. One of the most authentic, and at 
the same time most graphically described of these cases, is one 

* Quoted by Miller in his Manual of Physiology, from Goethe's personal 
accoun 

t Inquiry concerning the Intellectual Powers, 
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related by Sir Walter Scott, as having occurred to a gentleman, 
high in judicial station, high in general estimation, of great 
mental powers, and of sound judgment. The relator derived 
his information directly from the medical attendant of this 
gentleman,—an authority whose ‘rank in his profession, as well 
‘as his attainments in science and philosophy, gave him an 
‘undisputed claim to the most implicit credit.’ He describes 
a long attendance upon him, fruitless in its results so far 
as relief to a complicated train of depressing symptoms was 
concerned ; with his many ineffectual attempts to elicit from his 
patient the hidden source of his mental sufferings, which 
evidently formed a considerable part of his ailment. At length, 
after a strong appeal to his reason, the patient with much 
reluctance gave an explanation :— 


‘« You cannot, my dear friend, be more conscious than I that I am 
dying under the oppression of the fatal disease which consumes me ; 
but neither can you understand the nature of my complaint, and the 
manner in which it acts upon me; nor if you did, I fear, could your 
zeal and skill avail to rid me of it... .. My case is not a singular 
one, since we read of it in the famous novel of Le Sage. You 
remember, doubtless, the disease of which the Duc d’Olivarez 
is there stated to have died?”—‘‘Of the idea (answered the 
physician) that he was haunted by an apparition, to the actual 
existence of which he gave no credit, but died nevertheless, because 
he was overcome and heart-broken by its imaginary presence.” 
“T (said the sick man) am in that very case, and so painful 
and abhorrent is the presence of the persecuting vision, that my 
reason is totally inadequate to combat the effects of my morbid 
imagination, and I am sensible that I am dying, a wasted victim to 
an imaginary disease.” ’ 


The struggle which this gentleman had with his disease was 


most painful. It commenced by the apparition of a black cat, . 


which appeared and disappeared so strangely, that at last 
he came to the conclusion that it was no ‘household cat, 
‘but a bubble of the elements, which had no existence, save 
‘in his own deranged visual organs or depraved imagination.’ 
This vanished, and was succeeded by the figure of a gentleman- 
usher in full court costume, who went before him into every 
company as if to announce him. But this figure in turn 
disappeared, and gave place to another, ‘horrible to the sight, 
‘and distressing to the imagination, being no other than 
‘the image of death itself, the apparition of a skeleton.’ 


‘ « Alone or in company (said the unfortunate man) the presence 
of this last phantom never quits me. I in vain tell myself a hun- 
dred times over that it is no reality, but merely an image sum- 
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moned up by the morbid acuteness of my own excited imagination 
and deranged organs of sight. What avail such reflections while 
the emblem at once and presage of mortality is before my eyes, and 
while I feel myself, though in only, the companion of a 
phantom, representing a ghastly inhabitant of the grave, even 
while I yet breathe on the earth? . . . I feel too surely that I shall 
die the victim to so melancholy a disease, although I have no 
belief whatever in the reality of the phantom which it places 
before me.” ” 

Amongst other methods tried to reassure him, the physician 
on one occasion placed himself between the curtains of the bed, 
in the precise spot where the phantom appeared to be ; but this 
was unavailing. The unfortunate patient saw the ‘skull 
‘peering’ above his shoulder. He resorted to many other 
methods, all equally unsuccessful ; the exe sunk into deeper 
and deeper dejection, and finally ‘died in the same distress of 
‘mind in which he had spent the latter months of his life; . . . 
‘and the circumstances of his singular disorder remaining con- 
‘cealed, he did not, by his death and last illness, lose any of 
‘the well-merited reputation for prudence and sagacity which had 
‘attended him during the whole course of his life.”* 

Hallucinations of similar nature, though of milder character, 
and attended by less tragical consequences, are sufficiently 
common. We have ourselves met with several instances related 
to us by the subjects of them as mere curiosities. One elderly 
gentleman informed us that when slightly indisposed, he very 
frequently saw the figures of three girls, dancing or still, of small. 
size, a little behind and to the right of him. e figures were 
always in the same relative position to him and to each other. 
Being much addicted to carving in ivory, we asked him whether 
these figures had any relation to any of his works in that 
department, but he could not trace any connection. A lady, 
in whose powers of observation and veracity we should place the 
utmost confidence, told us that whilst lying awake one evening, 
after a slight but debilitating illness, she saw the figures of two 
children moving gently about the floor. As she knew that none 
could be there, she said to herself, ‘This is what is called 
‘an illusion ; and after looking at them some little time, turned 
away her head to see if they moved with her. They did not do 
so; and on looking again, they were gone. Another lady 
suffering from an old standing disease, but in perfect possession 
of faculties of more than average acuteness, often described to 
us the appearance of a man who used to stand in the doorway 
of her room. His first appearance rather alarmed her, but 


* Letters. on Demonology and Witchcraft, addressed to J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
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by reasoning upon it, she overcame her fear, and got perfectly 
accustomed to it. On inquiry how she ultimately treated 
the apparition, she said her usual en was to turn away and fall 
asleep. In these two last-mentioned instances, the apparitions 
were in no particular to be distinguished from real objects, 
considered as objects of sense; it was only when reason 
intervened that they were recognised as phantoms of a heated 
brain. Had there in either case been less power of thought, 
there would have been the foundation for a most authentic 
ghost-story, especially if in the chapter of accidents any 
sinister event had followed any of these appearances. Many 
other instances might be adduced, but these are sufficient for the 
illustration of the milder yet defined form of ocular hallucina- 
tion. It may be added that young children are very subject 
to hallucinations of this kind, when closing their eyes before 
going to sleep after any excitement. They not unfrequently 
complain that ‘things come to them,’ when they attempt to 
go to sleep ; the things having some relation or resemblance to 
the objects that have most impressed them before. 

The celebrated academician, Nicolai of Berlin, has left a most 
interesting and instructive account of the hallucinations with 
which he was troubled for about two months, After some 
months of anxiety and indisposition consequent upon it, and 
immediately succeeding to a quarrel, he perceived about ten 
yards from him the figure of a corpse. This continued about 
eight minutes, and re-appeared in the afternoon; about two 
hours after which he perceived several other figures which had 
no relation to the first. When the first emotion was passed (he 
states) he contemplated the phantoms, recognising them for 
what they were in reality, examining them with great care, and 
attempting to trace by what association of ideas they had pre- 
sented themselves to his imagination. He could not, however, 
find their connection with any of his thoughts or occupations. 
On the next day the figure of the corpse disappeared, but was 
replaced by a great number of other figures, representing some- 
times friends, but generally strangers. His intimate associates 
but rarely appeared in the assembly, which was chiefly com- 
posed of persons living ata distance. ‘I tried (he continues) to 
‘ reproduce at will the persons of my acquaintance by an intense 
‘ objectivity of their image ; but although I saw distinctly in my 
‘ mind two or three of them, I could not succeed in causing the 
‘interior image to become exterior.’ These visions appeared to 
be as clear and distinct in solitude as in company, by day as well 
as by night, at home and abroad. Sometimes when the eyes 
were shut they disappeared, but not always. In general the 
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figures, which were of both sexes, seemed to pay very little atten- 
tion to each other, but walked about with a busy air, as if in a 
market. The remainder of the history we give in his own form :— 


‘ About four weeks afterwards, the number of these apparitions 
increased ; I began to hear them speak; sometimes they spoke to 
each other, generally to me. Their discourse was agreeable and 
short. Occasionally I took them for sensible and tender friends, who 
strove to soften my grief. 

‘ Although my mind and body were, at this period, in a sound 
state, and the spectres had become so familiar to me that they did 
not cause me the least annoyance, I sought by suitable means to rid 
myself of them. An application of leeches was made to my head 
one morning at eleven o’clock. The surgeon was alone with me; 
during the operation, the room was filled with human figures of 
every kind; this hallucination continued without interruption until 
half-past four, when I perceived that the motion of the phantoms 
became slower. Soon afterwards they began to grow pale, and at 
seven o’clock they had all a whitish appearance; their movements 
were slow, but their forms still distinct. By degrees they became 
vaporous, and appeared to mix with the air, although some of their 
parts remained very visible for some time. About eight o’clock 
they were all gone ; since which time I have seen nothing of them, 
although I have thought more than once they were about to appear.’* 


In Dr. Hibbert’s Philosophy of Apparitions, he concludes 
that ‘apparitions are nothing more than morbid symptoms, 
‘which are indicative of intense excitement of the renovated 
‘feelings of the mind” Many of the instances quoted would 
appear to controvert this view, since the phantoms were by no 
means invariably reminiscences ; in fact, more frequently they 
were new and strange appearances. The celebrated physiologist, 
Bostock, also opposes this opinion from his own experience. 
After a feverish illness, he had certain figures before his eyes 
continually, ‘ upon which (he says), as I was free from delirium, 
‘and as they were visible for about three days and nights with 
* little intermission, I was able to make my observations. There 
‘were two circumstances which appeared to me very remark- 
‘able ; first, that the spectral appearances always followed the 
‘motion of the eyes; and, secondly, that the objects which 

* Memoir on the Appearance of Spectres or Phantoms occasioned by Disease ; with 
Physiological Remarks. Read by Nicolai to the Royal Society of Berlin, on the 
28th of February, 1799. Translated in Nicholson’s Journal, vol. vi. p. 161. 

+ This is by no means always the case. The appearance is often seen only in 
one position in the room, or even in one particular apartment; and the turning 
away of the head, or leaving the room, is sufficient to cause its disappearance. 
It is certain that were the production of these spectral appearances well under- 
stood, their moving with the eye, or otherwise, would be an important guide to 
the determination of the precise seat of the hallucination, 7.e., as to whether it 
was due to the organ of vision itself, or more deeply seated in the brain. 
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‘were the best defined, and remained the longest visible, were 
‘such as I had no recollection of having previously seen. For 
‘about twenty-four hours I had constantly before me a human 
‘ figure, the features and dress of which were as distinctly visible 
‘ as those of any real existence, and of which, after an interval of 
many years, I still retain the most lively impression ; yet 
‘neither at the time nor since have I been able to discover any 
‘person whom I had previously seen that resembled it. ‘ 
uring one part of the disease, after the disappearance of this 

‘ stationary phantom, I had a very singular and amusing imagery 
‘presented to me. It appeared as if a number of objects, prin- 
‘cipally human figures and faces, on a small scale, were placed 
‘before me, and gradually removed, like a succession of medal- 
‘lions. They were all of the same size, and appeared to be all 
‘situated at the same distance from the face. After one had 
‘been seen for a few minutes, it became fainter, and then 
‘another, which was more vivid, seemed to be laid upon it, or 
‘ substituted in its place, which in its turn was superseded by a 
‘new appearance. During all this succession of scenery I do 
‘not recollect that in a single instance I saw any object with 
‘which I had been previously acquainted ; nor, as far as I am 
‘aware, were the representations of any of those objects with 


‘ which my mind was most occupied at other times presented to: 


‘me; they appeared to be invariably new creations, or at least 
‘new combinations, of which I could not trace the original 
‘ materials.’ * 

The preceding instances relate to cases in which the abnormal 
impression of the vision was rectified by the understanding, and 
the apparition recognised for what it really was, viz., a visual 
hallucination. In many instances, however, the impressions so 
produced are not thus rectified ; and the subject of them rests in 
the belief that a true and supernatural apparition has been seen 
by him. This results from a variety of causes, such as a credu- 
lous or superstitious character, a strong predisposition to the 
marvellous, or a defect of analytic power; or, on the other 
hand, from the coincidence in point of time, or other relations, 
between such apparition and certain events which it is supposed 
to have foreshadowed or indicated. Instances of this nature are 
commonly related of many illustrious and historical characters ; 
amongst others, of Napoleon Bonaparte, Oliver Cromwell, 
Lord Castlereagh, Bernadotte, Malebranche, Descartes, Byron, 
Dr. Johnson, Benvenuto Cellini, Luther, Loyola, Pascal, and a 
crowd of others. From numbers of the ancients so visited we 


* Bostock’s System of Physiology. Appendix to chap. xvi., on Ideas and Per- 
ceptions. Third edition, p. 751. 
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might perhaps select Brutus, Dion, Aineas, and, with some 
reservation, Socrates. We can only briefly notice a few of these. 

General Rapp relates that one night, going unannounced into 
Napoleon’s tent, he found him in so profound a reverie that his 
entrance was unnoticed. After some time, the Emperor turned 
round, and, without any preamble, seizing Rapp by the arm, he 
said, pointing up into the sky, ‘ Do you see that?’ The General 
answered nothing, but on the question being repeated, he said he 
saw nothing. ‘What! (replied the Emperor) you cannot see it ? 
‘It is my star; it is shining there before you. It has never 

’ * abandoned me; I see it on all great occasions ; it orders me to 
“go forward ; and it is a constant sign of good fortune.” The’ 
genealogy of this anecdote is given by M. Boismont. He learnt 
it from M. Amédée Thierry, whose informant was M. Passy, to 
whom Rapp himself had told it,—Valeat quantum. Of Crom- 
well, Dendy relates that on one occasion he was laid on his bed, 
very much fatigued, when the curtains were drawn aside, and a 
woman of gigantic stature appeared to him, and prophesied of his 
future greatness.* On what authority this anecdote rests we 
have no information ; probably it is scarcely even as direct as 
the last. 

About and before the time of the Reformation, the belief in 
diabolic agency, and the constant and often visible interference 
of evil spirits in human affairs, was universal. ‘ The devil and his 
‘legions were everywhere and in everything; diabolic agency 
‘ was supposed to be unremitting and universal. . . . Satan's 
‘ invisible world was displayed with a topographical minuteness 
‘of detail which could scarcely have proved agreeable to that 
‘ great personage. ‘The nature, history, and rank of devils were 
‘curiously inquired into, and the pomts of precedency in the 
‘infernal hierarchy settled to a nicety ; the various forms 
‘assumed by them in the course of their operations upon earth 
‘were fully described ; the different tests by which their pre- 
‘sence might be detected were given with something like 
‘ scientific precision ; and what is still more extraordinary, the 
‘ number of these fallen spirits was determined to a fraction. . . . 
‘ At this period, accordingly, the belief in apparitions was uni- 
‘ versal, and people would have sooner doubted their own exist- 
“ence or identity than ventured to call in question the most 
‘ grotesque fooleries which the human fancy ever imagined.’+ 
To these superstitions it would appear that the great reformer 
Luther was by no means superior. He often writes of verbal 


* Walter Cooper Dendy, on the Philosophy of Mystery, p. 41. 
+ Ency. Britt., vol. iii. p. 312. 
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contests with the Evil One, in which he generally had the best 
of it; and on one occasion, ‘when the Tempter had intruded 
‘himself rather unseasonably, and had chosen to assume “a 
«« glorious form of our Saviour Christ,” the reformer, who at 
‘ first expected a revelation, lost all temper as soon as he dis- 
‘ covered the real character of his visitant, and exclaimed fiercely, 
“ Away, thou confounded devil ; I know no other Christ than he 
“that was crucified, and who, in his word, is pictured and 
“ preached unto me ;” whereupon (he adds) the image vanished, 
‘which was the very devil himself’* Some writers will have all 
these histories to be merely parables and myths; but there are 
some expressions in his writings which by no means admit of this 
interpretation. Amongst others, one passage in his treatise 
De Missé Privatd is very significant. ‘ Now who will explain 
“to me (he says) how it happens that certain men are found 
‘dead in their beds? It is Satan who strangles them. Emser, 
‘ Hcolampadius, and others who resemble them, have thus 
‘ perished under the talons of Satan.’ 

An analytic examination of the hallucinations of Loyola and 
Pascal would be interesting as supplementary of those of Luther. 
We should find, did our limits permit us to enter fully into the 
investigation, that the one fundamental law at the root of all 
these phenomena is this,—that whilst it is the particular phy- 
siological or mental state of an individual that determines 
the occurrence of hallucinations, it is the predominant belief 
or superstition of the period at which they ocewr that 
determines their special character and type. On this point 
M. Boismont remarks :— 


‘ These hallucinations were, if one may so express it, in the body 
social, not in individuals. The character of generality that we 
observe in the aberrations of the middle ages, was due, doubtless, 
to the fact that beliefs had absorbed the man; whilst free will must 
necessarily cause individuality to predominate. Thus, in our own 
times, when personality has attained its highest development, epi- 
demic aberrations have almost entirely disappeared, and have been 
replaced by others peculiar to each individual.’+ 


The other senses are also susceptible of hallucinations in the 
same manner as the visual. They are, however, of less general 
interest than those of the eye, chiefly for this reason, that they 
are most frequently associated, when at all well marked, with 
decided aberration of intellect. The insane murderer and suicide 
have often heard voices urging them to the deed. One of the 
most frequent sensory symptoms of insanity is the hearing of 


* Ency. Britt., vol. iii. p. 312. Tt Des Hallucinations, &e., p. 592. 
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voices plotting mischief against the sufferer, using abusive or 
profane language, or threatening all manner of present and 
future evils, But as the great extent of our subject has com- 
pelled us to limit our consideration to only a small section, we 
have confined our attention chiefly to those hallucinations which 
_ to be compatible with a sound exercise of the intellect in 

1 other particulars. Hallucinations of the ear frequently occur 
combined with those of the eye, as in the case of Nicolai, already 
quoted; but when pure, they are most frequently associated with 
some form of insanity. There is one instance, however, relating 
to one of the most celebrated persons of history, which may be 
briefly alluded to. 

Socrates, in his many discourses, and also in his defence before 
his judges, was in the constant habit of making reference to some 
influence or impulse, which he styled ‘divine or spiritual,’ in 
such terms as would appear to imply, if adopted literally, that he 
was the subject of pure Ihilbesinadians ofthe ear. He often spoke 
of being under the influence of the god 0 @eo¢, and of being under: 
the direction of some sign or voice, which he indifferently styled 
To or To Satmovtov onpecov, or the pwvn,—a voice | 
which he said was in the habit of checking or restraining him ' 
when about to do anything contrary to the will of the god, or his 
protecting spirit, but which never urged him to do, or suggested _ 
to him anything. He acted under the impulse of the god; but 
he refrained from action when the VOICE was heard. Thus in 
his defence, being reproached with his peculiar manner of life, he 
replied that he had pursued the course of life which they repro- 
bated, influenced by ‘the god,’ through the medium of dreams, 
oracles, &c.; and that he had refrained from preparing any 
defence, because the voice prevented him. This influence has | 
been popularly known as the ‘DEMON oF SocraTEs.’ Many of | 
the passages in which he makes allusion to it are very sin- | 
gular, and are either most highly figurative, or prove that he was 
subject to hallucinations such as have been mentioned. Many 
theories have been propounded for the interpretation of these 

ges. Some say that Socrates used these expressions figura- 
tively for the motions of conscience; some, that they were merely 
intended to increase his influence over his followers,—a dishonesty 
totally at variance with his entire pure and virtuous life. Others 
again thought that he was simply subject to hallucinations, 
although in the perfect possession of his reason. It remained for 
the 19th century, aided by the ingenuity of a French savant, 
M. Lelut, to discover that Socrates was a madman, because halluci- 
nated.* We give our readers the choice amongst these opinions, 


* We give M. Lelut’s own words :—‘ Reste une troisiéme et derniére opinion, 
9+... et cette opinion, qui consiste 4 dire que Socrate était un théosophe, un 
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merely quoting a few of his last words, which may throw some 
light upon the whole. In his last conversation with Crito, try- 
ing to persuade him how much better it was that he should die 
then and thus, he rehearsed all his previous arguments, in such 
words as he supposes addressed to him by a personified law ; 
and then adds, ‘ These things, my dear friend Crito, be assured 
‘I hear, as the votaries of Cybele seem to hear the flutes. And 
‘the sound of these words booms in my ear, and makes me 
‘incapable of hearing anything else.’ 

Jerome Cardan firmly believed himself to be under the pro- 
tection of a familiar spirit, under whose direction he did many 
important acts. He was subject to hallucinations of several of 
the senses; some of them voluntary, as on one occasion he 
writes, Video que volo, oculis, non vi mentis.* Bodin gives 
an account of some hallucinations of the sense of touch, occur- 
ring in a person of his acquaintance, the general tenor of 
which bears a striking analogy to the supposed hallucinations 
of Socrates, inasmuch as the intimations appear to have been 
always warnings, and never incentives, to action. Although 
the principal part of the phenomona related to the seuse of 
touch, yet sight and hearing were occasionally involved. In 
the beginning he heard rappings at his door; after which time, 
whenever he was about to do anything dangerous or improper, 
he felt a touch on the right ear; and if what he was about was 
likely to tend to his advantage, the touch was on the left ear. 
The same intimations were given of the approach of any good 
or evil influence. On one occasion he saw on his bed the figure 
of a child of marvellous beauty, clothed in white and purple, 
soon after which he had a great deliverance from some immi- 
nent danger.t Guy Patin shrewdly suspects that all this is but 
a history of Bodin’s own experiences. 

Whilst alluding to hallucinations of the touch, we should not 
omit to notice an account which Berbiguiére gives of his suffer- 
ings from the persecutions of the goblins (les furfadets). He 
details their torments in three volumes, so replete with wit, good 
sense in other respects, and sound argument, that we should 
be tempted to believe the whole matter to be a solemn and 
elaborate joke, had it not been perfectly notorious that he did 
believe himself to be ever seeing and feeling the presence of 
pigmy persecutors. They were perpetually coming and going 
over his body, and leaning upon him, to fatigue him and cause 


‘ visionnaire, et pour dire le mot, Un Fov,—cette opinion est la seule vraie.’—LZe 
Demon de Socrate. Par L. F. Lelut. Paris, 1856. 


* Cardan, De Rerum Varietate, tom. viii. p. 410. 
+ J. Bodin, De la Démonomanie des Sorciers, p. 11, et seq. 
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him to sit down. This went on night and day, and their weight 
was such as almost to stifle him. He was in the habit of 
catching them, and fixing them with pins to the mattress, or 
putting them into bottles. He saw them doing everything that 
was to be done, presiding over the organic processes of nature,* 
ringing the bells, lighting the lamps; in short, nothing trans- 
a without les farfadets. And yet, apart from these delusions, 
rbiguiére was universally known as an amiable, intelligent, 
and judicious man.+ 
Thus it is seen that in a state of health and mental soundness, 
the senses may be so imposed upon, with or without any existing 
object; that in some instances it requires the exercise of all the 
reasoning and analytic faculties to correct the impression ; and 
in others these impressions are so strong, that no suspicion of 
unreality ever appears to attach to them, nor can the subject of 
them be persuaded that they do not arise from real objects. 
This latter is most frequently the case when two or more of the 
senses are simultaneously affected by the illusion or hallucina- 
tion. If only the visual faculty is involved, the ear and the 
sense of touch may correct the morbid fancy; but when, as is 
not unfrequently the case, all these are atfected, then the 
detection of the delusion becomes all but impossible, and, 
practically, is very rarely effected. The illusions and hallucina- 
tions connected with dreaming, night-mare, somnambulism, sleep, 
and the border-land between sleeping and waking, are too 
familiar to need more than a passing notice. In all abnormal 
states of mind also, or bodily health, there is a proclivity to 
hallucinations and illusions. There are hallucinations in mania, 
and other forms of insanity, in paralysis, in delirium tremens, 
in hysteria and hypochondriasis, in febrile and inflammatory 
disorders ; in short they may occur to complicate nearly every 
* With regard to their occupations, he described them in a very prosaic 
parody on Pope’s lines on the fairies :— i 
‘Some in the fields of purest ether play, 
And bask and whiten in the blaze of day ; 
Some guide the course of wandering orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky ; 
. Some, less refined, beneath the moon’s pale light, 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 
Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 
Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 
Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain ; » 
Others on earth o’er human race preside, 


Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide.’ 
Rape of the Lock, ch. i. 


t Les Farfadcts, ou tous les Démons ne sont pas de?autre monde. Par Berbiguiére 
‘de Terre-Neuve de Thym. Paris, 1821. 
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derangement of the organism. To enter upon these would 
require a volume, and it is out of our province,—they belong 
more to the domain of special medicine. One general remark we 
may make, viz., that infinite as is the variety of the phantoms 
that pass before the excited imagination in these affections, 
there is noticeable in some of them a kind of specialty of delu- 
sion; thus, the hallucinations of delirium tremens almost in- 
variably comprise one class of delusions—that pertaining to 
‘creeping things innumerable,’ and differ in almost every 
re from those of simple febrile disorders on the one hand, 
and, further still, from those of hypochondriacal affections on 
the other, all of which appear to have a tendency to some 
typical character of their own. If it be so, that special organic 
changes are attended by special mental affections, as manifested 
in these hallucinations ; it may be that when in the progress of 
science, these organic changes are better known and recognised, 
an additional clue to the mystery of idea, thought, and cerebra- 
tion generally, may be found in the careful consideration and 
analysis of these aberrations of perception. 

The hallucinations occurring in that state of the system 
known as ecstasy or trance, are strange in every aspect, full of 
mystery, provided that we can place any faith in the narrators 
of them. The utterances under the influence of these states 
or Visions are quoted by many writers as having been prophetic. 
It is necessary in general to receive these accounts with the 
greatest reserve. ‘The history of one such prophecy is related 
by La Harpe, and its accuracy is vouched for by Madame de 
Genlis, the Countess Beauharnais, and other eminent characters ; 
notwithstanding which authorities, our readers will agree with us 
that it is expedient to dowbt. If we give a brief abstract of it, 
it is chiefly on the ground that M. Boismont brings it forward as 
illustrative of this part of the subject, not placing implicit faith 
in it himself, but considering that it does ‘not the less belong 
‘to history, whether we consider the rank of the personages 
‘ involved, or the gravity of the events predicted.’* 

‘It seems but yesterday (says La Harpe), yet it was at the 
‘ beginning of 1788. We were at table at the house of one of 
‘our confréres of the Academy, grand seigneur et homme 
‘desprit. The — was large, and consisted of all kinds 
‘of men—courtiers, lawyers, literary men, academicians,’ &c. 
He proceeds to describe the banquet, and the lively discourse 
that succeeded, chiefly turning on the coming or expected 
revolution. ‘Qne only of the guests took no part in these 
‘ joyful anticipations, this was Cazotte, an amiable and original 

* Boismont, Op. cit., p. 297. 
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‘man, but tinctured with the reveries of the visionaries, 
‘ (illuminés)? He at length spoke, and not only told the 
company assembled that they would certainly see this revolu- 
tion, but that they would have little cause to rejoice ; sketching 
out the fate of many there present. ‘You, M. Condorcet, will 
‘ die on the floor of your prison ;—you will die of the poison you 
‘have taken to escape the hands of the headsman,—poison 
‘which the happy season will compel you to carry about with 
‘you always.’ At this there was great dismay; but they 
excused it, knowing ‘that M. Cazotte was in the habit of dreaming 
‘ with his eyes open.’ 

‘“ But what has put these ideas of prison, headsman, and poison 
into your head? ‘What have they to do with philosophy and the 
reign of reason ?” ‘It is precisely as I tell you; it is in the name of 
philosophy, of humanity, of liberty ; it is under the reign of reason 
that this will happen ;—at that time there will be no temples but 
those of reason in France.” ‘Verily,’ said Chamfort, with a sarcastic 
air, ‘‘ you will not be a priest in that kind of temple.” ‘I hope not 
(he replied), but you, M. Chamfort, will; and you will open your 
veins with a razor, but will not die for months afterwards.”’’ 

He then proceeded (so says La Harpe) to foretell the fate of 
Vicq d’ Azyr, of Nicolai, of Bailly, of Malesherbes, of Roucher, 
all as they afterwards occurred ; all to happen before six years 
had passed. La Harpe then himself addressed Cazotte : ‘You 
‘relate miracles, but do you say nothing of me? ‘You your- 
‘self will then be a miracle at least as extraordinary, you will 
‘be a Christian.” ‘Ah! (then said Chamfort) if we are not 
‘ to perish until La Harpe be a Christian, we shall be immortal.’ 
The history goes on to relate the prediction of the abolition of 
the priesthood, the execution of the Duchess de Grammont and 
the Royal Family, and the fate of Cazotte himself. It admits 
of but little comment: La Harpe died in 1803. Perhaps it only 
attaches to our subject by a perversion of terms; but the history 
is curious in any aspect, and is told in a peculiarly graphic and 
charming manner by La Harpe.* 

Both illusions and hallucinations may appear in an epidemic 
form. One of the principal forms of epidemic illusion is the 
vision of armies in the clouds. All history abounds with 
instances of this nature. A curious illusion of another kind on 
one occasion occurred at Florence, which depended upon 
atmospheric causes. Great numbers of the inhabitants were 
collected in the principal streets of the city for some hours; they 
contemplated with great attention the figure of an angel floating 


* CGuvres Choisies et Posthumes de La Harpe, 4 vols. in 8vo. Paris, 1806. 
Tom. i. p. 62. 
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in the air, and expected some great event to follow immediately ; 
when it was discovered that the phenomenon was caused by a 
cloud covering the dome, in which was reflected the image of 
the golden angel surmounting the edifice, which was strongly 
illuminated by the rays of the sun.* History also tells abun- 
dantly of epidemic hallucinations ; the Crusades were especially 
rife in such portents. ‘Scarcely was the signal for the first 
‘crusade given than the apparitions commenced; every one 
‘recounted his visions, the words he had heard, the orders he 
‘had received. The people, the armed multitude, perceived in 
‘the air signs and portents of all kinds; but it was especially 
‘when the Crusaders had penetrated into Asia that the pro- 
‘digies multiplied.’ They saw on all hands the saints descend- 
ing and fighting for them at the head of angelic hosts. But 
it is needless to multiply illustrations of this kind of epidemic. 

There existed for some centuries two singular forms of 
epidemic hallucinations—lycanthropy and vampyrism—which 
prevailed extensively amongst great numbers of people. ‘The 
‘origin of lycanthropy (says M. Boismont) goes back to the 
‘most ancient epochs of paganism. In this illusion the unfor- 
‘tunate sufferers believed themselves to be changed into wolves. 
‘. . . It was especially in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
‘centuries that this singular illusion was most widely spread 
‘in Europe. The cynanthropes and lycanthropes abandoned 
‘their dwellings to bury themselves in the forests, letting their 
‘nails, hair, and beard grow, and pushing their ferocity to such 
‘an extent as to mutilate, and even kill and eat, children that 
‘fell in their way.{t Many of them confessed these things in 
such a manner as to indicate their insanity; but the ignorance 
of the times was such, that they were supposed to be in pact 
with Satan, and they were burned at the stake, in great num- 
bers, as the supposed witches were. 

On vampyrism, M. Boismont remarks :— 


‘When a man is subjugated by superstition and terror, there are 
no ideas so grotesque that they may not become realities. One of the 
most singular aberrations of this kind is that which is known under the 
name of Vampyrism, of which we find the traces even in the Talmud. 
This epidemic reigned about the commencement of the 18th century, 
in many parts of Hungary, Moravia, Silesia, and Lorraine. The 
peasants who were the subjects of it, believed that after death their 
enemies had the power of appearing to them in various forms. Some 
dreamed that these malevolent spirits took them by the throat, 
strangled them, and sucked their blood; others believed that they 


* Ferriar, Theory of Apparitions. 
t+ Boismont, Op. cit., p. 490. t Ibid., p. 383, et seq. 
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really saw these cruel monsters. . . . . Mystical ideas of an 
expansive character, exalting the imagination, produced these various 
ecstasies to which we have referred; and which had, as characteristics, 
celestial visions of all kinds. It isto the same influence that we must 
refer the apparitions and the aural illusions of the ‘ dance,” of the 
convulsionaries of St. Medard, the ecstatics of Cevennes, the possessed 
of Loudon, and others of the same kind.’* 


. But no epidemic hallucinations can vie in extent with those 
that were manifested in connection with the subject of witch- 
craft, which in itself forms one of the most remarkeble chapters 
in the psychological history of man. Mackay, in his ‘ Popular 
‘ Delusions, says that ‘Europe for two centuries and a half 
‘brooded upon the idea, not only that parted spirits walked 
‘the earth to meddle in the affairs of men, but that men had 
‘ power to summon evil spirits to their aid to work woe upon their 
‘fellows. An epidemic terror seized upon the nations ; no man 
‘thought himself secure, either in his person or his possessions, 
‘from the machinations of the devil and his agents. Every 
‘calamity that befel him he attributed to a witch. France, 
‘Italy, Germany, England, Scotland, and the far north, suc- 
‘ cessively ran mad upon this subject ; thousands upon thousands 
‘of unhappy persons fell victims to this absurd and cruel 
‘ delusion.” There was a remarkable uniformity in the con- 
fessions of those accused of witchcraft ; the proceedings at their 
imaginary ‘Sabbath’ were always described in nearly the same 
terms. They were chiefly turned into cats, and they accused 
themselves of homicides unnumbered. They all had frequent 
nocturnal interviews with ‘the master, during which they experi- 
enced the most vivid emotions. Had all these confessions been 
made under the torture, there would have been no question as 
to their nature; but when the mania for witch-extermination 
had begun to subside, and men were more anxious to acquit 
than to condemn, there were still numbers who voluntarily 
accused themselves of crimes which they had evidently not 
committed ; as of the murder of people that were still alive, and 
of having attended at the ‘Sabbath’ during nights when the 
strictest watch had been kept upon them, and it was evident 
they had never quitted their room. All this was done with a 
persistency and pertinacity that in many cases precluded the idea 
of imposture, and left but one conclusion tenable, viz., that they 
were the victims of hallucination of several of the senses, cer- 
tainly of eye, ear, and touch. We shall have occasion to refer 
briefly to this subject again. 

In entering upon the inquiry as to the mode of production 
and the causation generally of hallucinations, we would premise 

* Boismont, Op. cit., p. 395. 
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that the existence of the sensations (merely as such) depends 
upon the well-known physiological law, that whatever impres- 
sion can be produced upon the organs of the senses by external 
agency, can also be produced subjectively by internal changes, 
ie. changes in the organs themselves, or in those parts of the 
central nervous system with which they are immediately con- 
nected. Thus, light falling upon the retina, produces its own 
specific sensation ; but this may equally be produced by disten- 
sion of the blood-vessels of the retina, or some corresponding 
change in that portion of the brain in which the optic nerves 
termmate. The same applies to the ear and the other senses. 
Now, taking the eye for an illustration of all the senses, we know 
that when any given object is seen, there is an image of that 
object, be it tree, man, or animal, painted on the retina in rays 
of light ; but how that image is communicated to the brain, and 
from it to the sentient principle—what is the mechanical change 
produced on the nerve fibres during its transmission—what 
different change is required to convey the different images of a 
tree or a dog to the mind ;—of all these things we are utterly 
ignorant. We know certainly that there is no image painted on 
the brain itself, and that it is only by a certain kind of polarity 
of its fibres or molecules that it is enabled to convey to the 
mind the idea of the particular object in question, that polarity 
being doubtless different in accordance with the difference of the 
object. We know also by abundant physiological evidence, that 
these variations of polarity are produceable by internal as well 
as external causes ; but as we are ignorant in the one case of the 
nature of that polarity which results from the presence of an 
external object, so in the other are we ignorant of that which is 
automatically excited in such manner as to produce the subjec- 
tive sensation, the two being without doubt identical. What we 
can do, is to trace some at least of the conditions under which 
such polarity and such consequent sensations and hallucinations 
occur, which conditions are usually termed the causes of the 
phenomena. 

The most frequent general organic condition of the sensory 
apparatus during the existence of hallucinations, would appear 
to be one of congestion, or fulness of blood. A circumstance 
directly illustrative of this is related in the ‘ Psychological 
‘Journal’ for April, 1857, as occurring to the writer himself. 
He says :— 

‘ We have known cases of ghost-seeing when wide-awake, which 
have been cured by leeches at the front of the forehead,—evidently 
indicating that they have resulted from a congested state of the per- 
ceptive faculties. . . . . We were ona visit in———, 
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had taken more wine than usual. It was the summer-time, and the 
weather very hot and dry, which combined sensations rendered us 
feverish and uncomfortable. . . . . We went to bed, but not 
to sleep, and tossed and tumbled, changing our position every mo- 
ment, but were too restless to repose; at length we turned towards 
the window and perceived between it and the bed, a short, thickset, 
burly figure, with a huge head, staring us in the face. Certainly 
nothing could appear more real or substantial, and after gazing on 
this monstrous creature, we put out our hand, when he opened his 
ponderous jaws and bit at us. We tried various experiments with 
the creature,—such as putting our hand before his face, which seemed 
to cover part of it. The longer we contemplated it, the more pal- 
— was this figure, and the more wrathful were his features. 

truck with the apparent reality of the apparition, we mechanically 
felt our pulse; it was throbbing at a fearful rate ; our skin was hot 
and dry, and the temporal arteries were throbbing at railway speed. 
This physical condition had produced the phantom. We then jumped 
out of bed, when the spectre seemed to be nearer and of more 
gigantic proportions. We then threw open the window to admit a 
little air, sponged our head and body, and thus, by removing the 
cause, the monster disappeared.’ 


Medical works abound in histories of this character, of which 
a number, interesting and instructive, are collected by M. Bois- 
mont. We cannot fail to be struck with the great number of 
hallucinations occurring in subjects who had been accustomed, 
from one cause or other, to periodical bleedings, and who had 
either from accident or design neglected the operation for some 
time.* 

The determining causes of hallucinations naturally divide 
themselves into two classes, the moval and the physical. As 
predisposing causes, the former, the moral, are all powerful ; 
they are also chiefly concerned in the direct production of such 
delusions as occur in an epidemic form. In these cases the 
hallucinations are transmitted by the influence of educational 


* We subjoin one instance :—‘ A man of sound mind was seated one evening 
“in his chamber. To his great astonishment he saw the door open, and one of 
“his friends enter, who, after making a few turns round the room, placed himself 
“ before him, and looked on him intently. Wishing to receive his visitor politely 
“he rose; but scarcely had he advanced a few steps, when the figure vaalihod 
“ when he recognised that it was a vision. Soon afterwards the figure appeared 
“ again, accompanied by many other persons of his acquaintance, who surrounded 
~ him,all looking at him in the same manner. In the space of a quarter of an hour, 
“the assembly became so numerous that it appeared as though the room would 
“not contain them. These phantoms followed him into his bed-room, ranging 
*themselves round the bed; so that he had some difficulty in getting any sleep. 
“ When he awoke, they re-appeared in as great numbers as before. On the mor- 
* row he consulted his physician, who remembered that he had before been bled 
“ for a cerebral congestion. Leeches were applied, and in a few hours the - 
“toms became less distinct, and vanished altogether by the svaiing'=ilibets 
Philosophy of Apparitions. 
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and social ideas, by the force of example, and by a true moral 
ee Profound pre-occupation of the thoughts, and pro- 
longed concentration of the mind on one subject,* are eminently 
favourable to the production of hallucinations ; and those are 
the most subject to them who by an ill-directed education are 
unceasingly excited, whose organization has become very im- 
pressionable, and in whom the imagination has been abandoned 
to its own impetuosity.t The marvellous and horrible tales that 
are told to children are also a fruitful source of this subsequent 
impressibility. Burns complains, in strong language, of the per- 
manently evil effects which these tales, told him in infancy, pro- 
duced upon his after-life. Solitary confinement in prisons has a 
very powerful effect upon the imagination. A striking illustra- 
tion of this fact is found in the history of the imprisonment of 
Silvio Pellico, written by himself. Describing the mode in which 
he passed his nights, he says :— 


‘During these horrible nights, my imagination was so excited, 
that although awake I peed to hear groans and stifled laughter. 
In my infancy I had never believed in ghosts or witches, and now 
these noises terrified me. . . . Many timesI took the light with 
a trembling hand, and looked if some one was not concealed under 
my bed. Seated at the table, it seemed to me that some one pulled 
me by the coat, sometimes that an unseen hand pushed my book 
from the table, sometimes that one was about to blow out the candle. 
Then I rose suddenly, and asked myself whether I was mad or not. 
Every morning these phantoms vanished, but at sunset I again 
began to tremble, and every night brought back the extravagant 
visions of the preceding one.’t 


We have already noticed the influence of the prevalent belief 
of any age in producing or determining the nature of hallucina- 
tions. It will readily be conceived how inordinately powerful is 
the effect of unrestrained religious enthusiasm, especially when 
aided by ignorance, superstition, and the unnatural restraints of 
a secluded or conventual life. But we have designedly refrained 


* Lord Herbert of Cherbury relates that when his book, De Veritate prout 
distinguitur a Revelatione Verisimili, Possibili et a Falso, was approaching its con- 
clusion, he devoted to it every spare moment that he could snatch from business. 
In doubt as to its publication, he on one occasion prayed audibly for a sign to 
guide his decision, and affirms that he had no sooner concluded, than he heard a 
loud but agreeable noise in the heavens, and saw also, in the most serene sky 
possible, the place whence itcame. This, he says, gave him great joy, believing 
as he did that his demand was granted. Be it remarked that the work in 
question has by no means a Christian tendency, and this anecdote is often quoted 
against others where similar hallucinations have been supposed to imply super- 
natural interference for a given purpose. 

+ Boismont, Op. cit., p. 361, et seq. 

t I mici prigioni, Silvio Pellico, p. 463. 
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from discussing the hallucinations so produced, except in the most 
incidental manner.* 

Strong gage or conviction is a fertile source also of 
sensory delusion. We have before referred to persons who 
persisted that they were sorcerers and attended the witches’ 
‘ Sabbath’ In order to attempt to undeceive some of these 
unfortunate creatures, Gassendi imitated the popular notion of 
the proceedings of the witches, and rubbed some of them with an 
ointment, which was to send them to the Sabbath. They fell 
into a deep and long sleep, after which they awoke, perfectly 
convinced that the magical proceeding had taken effect, and 
gave a detailed account of what they had seen, heard, and felt at 
the assembly at which they believed themselves to have assisted. * 
Imitation again is a powerful agent in the production and pro- 
pagation of delusions. ‘We may be asked (says M. Boismont) 
‘how large assemblies of people can be subject to the same 
‘illusion for so long. Independently of the reasons we have 
‘ given, amongst which ignorance, fear, superstition, and disease 
‘play an important part, we must not forget the contagious 
‘ influence of example ; one outcry is sufficient to affright a large 
‘multitude. An individual who believes that he sees super- 
‘natural sights is not slow to communicate his conviction to 
‘ others who are not more enlightened than himself. The anec- 
‘ dote has been often quoted of the man who exclaimed that the 
‘ statue upon which he and many others were looking nodded its 
‘head. All those who were present immediately asserted that 
‘they had seen it move."> 

Hallucinations will almost always be found to reflect the 
beliefs, the passions, the prejudices, and the manners of the age 
in which they occur. They vary, therefore, according to the 
amount of civilisation and culture in the people. To enter into 
this question would almost involve a treatise on the philosophy 
of civilisation. Predominant passions, such as fear and remorse 
especially, exert a powerful influence over the production of 
hallucinations. Semiramis saw everywhere the pale spectre of 
Ninus ; and Brutus was haunted by the apparition of his former 
friend Cxsar.{ Manoury, who was appointed in 1634 to examine 

* Vide Eusebius Salvertus, Des Sciences Occultes. 

t Op. cit., p. 128. 

{~ The commentary of Sir Walter Scott on this apparition is very appro- 
priately illustrative of this part of our subject:—*The anticipation of a dubious 
‘ battle, with all the doubt and uncertainty of its event, and the conviction that 
‘ it must involve his own fate and that of his country, was powerful enough to 
‘conjure up to the anxious eye of Brutus the spectre of his murdered friend 
‘ Cesar, respecting whose death he perhaps thought himself less justified than at 
* the Ides of March, since instead of having achieved the freedom of Rome, the 
* event had only been the renewal of civil wars; and the issue might appear most 
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Urbain Grandier, accused of sorcery, acquitted himself of his 


task with great barbarity. He repented of his cruelty, for ‘ one 
‘evening, about ten o'clock, returning home in company with 
‘another man and his brother, he started suddenly, and cried 
‘out, “Ah! there is Grandier,—what dost thou want?” and 
‘fell into such a state of tremour and frenzy that his friends 
‘could not recover him. They conducted him to his house, ever 
‘calling upon Grandier, whom he saw continually before him. 
‘In the course of a few days he died in the same state, always 
‘seeing Grandier, and trying to repel him.’* Sully relates that 
the solitary hours of Charles IX. were rendered wretched by the 
constant repetition of the cries and shrieks that assailed him 
during the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Such instances might 
be multiplied indefinitely, but these are sufficient for illustration. 
The great dramatist ‘of all time’ has stamped remorse as a 
begetter of hallucinations for ever, by his wondrous and terrible 
delineation of Macbeth. 

Reverie is another frequent cause, the mention of which 
should not be omitted. Dr. Brewster remarks, as a physical fact, 
that ‘when the eye is not exposed to the impressions of external 
objects, or when it is insensible to these objects in consequence 
of being engrossed with its own operations, any object of mental 
contemplation, which has either been called up in the memory 
or created by the imagination, will be seen as distinctly as of 
it had been formed from the vision of a real object.’+ 


‘likely to conclude in the total subjection of liberty. It is not miraculous that 
‘the masculine spirit of Brutus, surrounded by darkness and solitude, distracted 
‘ probably by the recollection of the kindness and favour of the great individual 
‘ whom he had put to death to avenge the wrongs of his country—though by the 
‘slaughter of his own friend—should at length place before his eyes in person 
‘the appearance which termed itself his evil genius, and promised to meet him 
‘again at Philippi. Brutus’s own intentions, and his knowledge of the military 
‘art, had probably long since assured him that the decision of the civil war must 
‘take place at or near that place; and allowing that his own imagination sup- 
‘plied that part of his dialogue with the spectre, there is nothing else which 
‘might not be fashioned in a vivid dream or a waking reverie, approaching, in 
‘ absorbing and engrossing character, the usual matter of which dreams consist. 
‘ That Brutus, well acquainted with the opinions of the Platonists, should be dis- 
‘posed to receive without doubt the idea that he had seen a real apparition, and 
‘ was not likely to scrutinize very minutely the supposed vision, may be naturally 
‘ conceived ; and it was also natural to think, that although no one saw the figure 
‘ but himself, his contemporaries were little disposed to examine the testimony of 
‘a man so eminent, by the strict rules of cross-examination and conflicting 
‘ evidence, which they might have thought applicable to another person and a 
‘less dignified occasion.’— Demonology and Witcheraft, pp. 10, 11. 

It appears, however, that Cassius, who was of the Epicurean school, and had 
but little faith in spirits, did tell Brutus, with a good deal of circumlocution, that 
a was tired and exhausted, and that his imagination was playing tricks upon 

im. 
* Sauze, Essai Medico-Historique sur les Posséd’s de Loudon, p. 45. 
t Edinburgh Journal of Science, vol. ii. p. 1. 
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M. Boismont sums up the influence of the moral causes as 
follows :— 


‘The mode of development of epidemic illusions and hallucina- 
tions, refers them especially to moral causation. Education, beliefs, 
the dominant ideas of the epoch, the varieties of civilisation, all re- 

uire special consideration in any search after these causes. Amongst 

e moral causes which exercise a powerful influence over hallucina- 
tions, we must enumerate the belief in the power and operation of 
spirits and demons, witchcraft, magic, lycanthropy, vampyrism, ecs- 
tasy, &c. All passions, fixed ideas, great pre-occupations of thought, 
may be the source of hallucinations, and more especially the pas- 
sions of excessive fear and remorse.’* 


We must now as briefly as possible refer to the physical 
causes of hallucinations. M. Boismont enumerates five Sicsiens 
of these ; under the first of which he places heritage, sex, age, 
temperament, profession, physiological causes, season, climate, 
and locality, most of which require no special notice. One of 
the most powerful pre-disposing causes is solitude in the evening. 


‘ Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlour wall ; 


‘Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit us once more.’ 


The state of the atmosphere is well known to have a power- 
ful effect upon the mind, and might therefore be well supposed 
to influence the production of visions. To this cause is due the 
collective hallucination of the mirage. In the campaigns of 
Africa and Egypt, the soldiers often saw springs, rivers, trees, 
cities, and armies ; fantastic creations, which at their approach 
changed to dry and burning sands. In the Gazette Fi Mons 
there is an account of a balloon ascent by Mr. Green, containing 
some extracts bearing upon this point. It is said that at a 
certain height, the ‘air was suddenly illuminated with great 
‘brilliance, and our eyes were subjected to so singular an 
‘ aberration of vision, that every object, however small, assumed 
‘ gigantic ‘proportions, and such capricious forms, that we could 
‘ almost believe ourselves under the influence of a dream. 

‘In the midst of other transformations, there appeared mon- 
‘ strous forms, as of goats, mastodons, and the rhinoceros, which 


* Op. cit., pp. 452—3. 
t+ Longfellow’s Voices of the Night. 
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‘gazed upon us with great eyes of astonishment. Mr. Green 
‘said he had before witnessed these phenomena, but hesitated 
‘to speak of them to any one, for fear of being taken for a 
‘ visionary.’ 

Of all direct sources of hallucination, alcoholic liquors and 
narcotic substances, such as opium, belladonna, hachish, and the 
like, are the most powerful. The delusions of deliriwm tremens 
are well known, as are those ef opium to all English readers 
through the revelations of De Quincey in his ‘ Opium-eater.’ 
There is so strong a class likeness in all these effects of narcotics, 
that we shall not enter into any details: they may be found in 
abundance in works of special science. The use of narcotics for 
the purpose of producing visions and inspirations, seems to have 
been known in all ages of which we have any authentic records. 
It seems undoubted that the priestesses of the ancient oracles 
were excited to their ‘divine rage’ by the use of drugs of this 
nature. Then followed the effects so graphically portrayed in 
the Mnied (book iv.) :— 


‘Her colour changed; her face was not the same, 
And hollow groans from her deep spirit came. 
Her hair stood up, convulsive rage possessed 
Her trembling limbs, and heaved her labouring breast. 
Greater than human kind she seemed to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal spoke ; 
Her staring eyes with sparkling fury roll, 
When all the god came rushing on her soul.’ 


The following account of the mode of preparing the oracle is 
from the article ‘Delphi’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Brittanica’:— 


‘The oracles were delivered by a priestess called the pythoness, 
who received the prophetic influence in the following manner :—A 
lofty tripod, decked with laurel, was placed over the aperture whence 
the sacred vapour issued. The priestess, after washing her body, 
and especially her hair, in the cold water of Castalia, mounted 
on the stool to receive ‘the divine effluvia. She wore a crown 
of laurel on her head, and shook a sacred tree which grew near the 
aperture. Sometimes she chewed the leaves, and the frenzy which 
followed may probably be attributed to this usage, and the gentler 
or more violent symptoms to the quantity taken. In one instance 
the paroxysm was so terrible that the priests and suppliants ran 
away, and left her alone to expire, as was believed, of the god. 
Her part was an unpleasant one; but if she declined to undertake 
it, she was dragged by force to the tripod.’ 


The use of chloroform as an anesthetic, is almost constantly 
attended by hallucinations of a more or less vivid character, 
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These are of such a nature as to render it absolutely necessary 


for the person administering it to be aware of the tendency. A ! 


large collection of instances, illustrating the nature and tendency 
of these delusions, which scarcely admit of insertion here, may 
be found in the ‘Journal of Psychological Medicine’ for October, 
1855. Narcotic drugs applied as frictions, and perhaps taken 
internally, played a prominent part in the ceremonies attendant 
upon getting to the ‘ witch-Sabbath’ 

Of course, by far the greatest number of illusions and hallu- 
cinations of a serious character owe their origin to some of the 
various forms of mental alienation, and to catalepsy, hysteria, 
hypochondriasis, as well as to nightmare, sleep, and ecstasy. 
Many of the instances we have related prove to demonstration 
that they may exist as delusions more or less transitory in a 


perfectly sound mind ; but a persistent hallucination, not recti- | 


fied by the understanding, is generally either due to, or ter- 
minates in, mental alienation. Into this subject, and into the 
investigation of the various diseases that might enter into the 
catalogue of causes, we cannot, for obvious reasons, enter. 

It will be observed that there are certain large classes of 
hallucinations which we have either avoided altogether, or only 
indirectly alluded to. Such are, amongst others, religious 
hallucinations, and all those which are so frequently brought 
forward as illustrative of some especial views, prophetic or 
otherwise. We have done this partly because of the extreme 
difficulty of verifying and analyzing the histories in which they 
are related, but more especially because they would lead us 
away into discussions far remote from our purpose, which has 
been to open out, although partially and imperfectly, one of the 
most curious phases of the physico-psychical history of our 
nature. That it is one of great importance will be readily 
conceded ; perhaps how great in a legal aspect few have 
considered. Even whilst we write this, a terrible fratricide has 
been committed under the influence of visual and aural halluci- 
nations. We subjoin the account from a daily paper, only 
omitting the names and places. 


‘On Sunday afternoon, a melancholy occurrence took place at a 
farm-house in the parish of L——, Carmarthenshire. It appears 
that a Mrs. E——— resided in the farm, together with her two 
sons, L——— and 8 E . The brothers had always 
been quite friendly with one another; but on Sunday afternoon, 
L——,, it appears, without the least provocation, deliberately shot 
his brother in the head with a double-barreled gun, and instant 
death followed. Information was immediately conveyed to the police, 
and on the same evening L———— was apprehended at P. +a 
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few miles distant from the farm. He admitted that he had shot his 
brother, and said, ‘‘ I was commanded to do it by the Lord.’”” When 
before the magistrate, the prisoner made the following extraordinary 
statement :—‘‘ My father is a solicitor at D , and is now living 
there. He took a farm in L———, called D , in November 
last, where my mother and brother resided. My father is now at 
D——. On the 27th of July last, I was getting up at seven in 
the morning, to join some young men, when two angels appeared to 
me, and asked me if I knew what day of the week it was. It was 
Sunday. I then remained in my bedchamber for six weeks. Yester- 
day I received a communication from the Lord to shoot my brother, 
who had broke every commandment. I found the gun loaded in 
the kitchen, prepared for me. It was a double-barreled gun. I 
found my brother in the yard with a sickle in his hand. I raised 
the gun. He said he was my only brother. I obeyed the Lord’s 
command. I did not tell him that I was going to shoot him. I was 
about six feet from him. He put his hand to his head. I fired, and 
he fell dead. I did not touch him with the sickle. Nobody but the 
Lord was present when I shot him. I have been a master’s assist- 
ant in the navy. I am 21 years of age, and retired from the navy 
about three years ago. I had been wounded in 1859 by the son of a 
clergyman, named Nicholas Denys, in South America. I was on 
board the ship Wasp, sloop-of-war. He fired a revolver at me, 
thinking it was not loaded. The ball entered my right groin. 
I had an attack of epilepsy from the effects of the wound, and was 
invalided in consequence, and left the navy.’ The prisoner signed 
the statement without the least emotion, and ina firm manner. He 
was then formally committed to take his trial for murder at the 
next Carmarthenshire Assizes. The general opinion prevails that the 
prisoner is really insane.’ 


Those who are conversant with medico-legal matters, are 
aware that murder, suicide, violence, robbery, and many other 
crimes, are very frequently the result of illusions and hallu- 
cinations, phenomena which had been noticed, but treated as 
matters of little or no moment ; when an intelligent recognition 
of the significance of these aberrations might have in many 
instances prevented their culmination in crime. The relations of 
the law, as at present constituted, to all mental affections, is 
singularly vague and defective. That the subject abounds with 
difticulties of an almost insurmountable nature, especially in a 
criminal aspect, we are well aware ; nor do we wonder at the 
general reluctance manifested to enter upon a reformation 
under such circumstances; but it cannot be doubted that the 
time must come when an attempt must be made in that 
direction. 

We now take our leave of this almost inexhaustible subject. 
Should any of our readers desire further information upon it, 
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we can cordially recommend Dr. Boismont’s book, as a most 
complete, comprehensive, and classical work, abounding in 
illustration, and treating his difficult subject with grave and 
sound argument in the most philosophic spirit. 


Arr. VIH.—(1.) Dr. Lushington’s Judgment in the Cases of the Bishop 

of Salisbury v. Williams, and Fendall v. Wilson. Butterworth. 

(2.) Examination of Dr. Lushington’s Judgment in the Cases of the 
Bishop of Salisbury v. Williams, and Fendall v. Wilson. By 
_Joun Grote, B.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge. 

(8.) Tracts for Priests and People. First and Second Edition. 
Cambridge. 


Tue Church of England, which the Act of Uniformity was to 
preserve in unity and peace, enjoys at present the unenviable 
pre-eminence of being the most divided and distracted church in 
the world. Never since its establishment were there so many 
discordant voices within its pale ; never was its garment of faith 
of so ‘many colours.’ The ‘ Eagle of Meaux,’ were he living in 
these days, need not survey the whole of Europe for the purpose 
of exhibiting the ‘variation of Protestantism.’ He might point 
to England, and to its National Church, and his argument would 
be complete. Let a soul agitated and perplexed respecting the 
verities of the Gospel, come with its solemn questionings, and 
pour them into the ear of that Church which assumes to be the 
ecclesiastical mother of our land, and the Delphic response 
becomes clear and unambiguous in comparison with hers. For 
she speaks at once with ‘many tongues, and each tongue gives 
forth a different utterance ; and the inquirer is more perplexed 
by the answers than he was by his questions. He has anxiously 
besought guidance to peace and blessedness from her who claims 
to be the only authorized teacher of truth ; and forthwith, by 
simultaneous yet contradictory voices, he is directed east, west, 
north, and south. And instead of there being any diminution 
of varying opinions, or any contraction of the space which sepa- 
rates them from each other into such conspicuous and sharp 
antagonism, their number is on the increase, and their reconcili- 
ation or assimilation is growing more hopeless every day. .The 
retort that Dissent exhibits as great. a variety of doctrinal 
opinion, in addition to its multiform polities of government, can 
only proceed from men who have never learned, or who choose 
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to forget, the first principles of reasoning. Dissent does not, nor 
can it, assume to be an organization. Still less does it profess to 
rest on an Act of Uniformity. And what is still more important, 
it does not presume to claim the reluctant and unconscientious 
support of those who differ from it. The free Churches of our 
country, with all their diversities of faith, expect practical help 
and sympathy only from such as truly receive their doctrines. 
They do not trespass on the property and conscience of an un- 
believing and unwilling neighbour. Be they right or wrong, 
they cannot distinctly see their way to the fitness of coercing 
men, in the name of religion, to do what they feel to be irreli- 
gious. They have a conviction that somehow or other the highest 
authority in man is his conscience, and that systems of religion 
which set it at defiance, and trample it under foot, are ill-adapted 
to man, either for this world or for that which is to come. ‘This 
conviction amongst Dissenters may be a miserable superstition, 
a mere sophistication of the moral judgment ; but it squares so 
admirably with the golden law of the heavenly Master, ‘ What- 
‘soever ye would that others should do to you, do ye even so to 
‘ them,’ that we greatly prefer this superstition to the enlightened 
principle of outraging a neighbour’s sense of right by compelling 
him to do that for God which in his heart he believes God will 
disown. If, therefore, the various bodies of Dissenters were more 
numerous than they are, and if their doctrinal and governmental 
diversities were greater than they are, no argument can be based 
on such considerations in favour of the arrogant pretensions of 
a system whose unity is even ridiculously nominal in the pre- 
sence of the manifold schisms into which it is notoriously rent. 
The friends of the Church of England as at present constituted, 
may strive to conceal the fact, but a fact it is, that the Church is 
a congeries of sects, differing from each other as no Noncon- 
formist Church has ever been known to differ from itself. These 
sects within the Established Church, at fundamental issue with 
each other on the highest doctrines of Christian faith, are satis- 
fied with the unity, mechanical as it is, which they derive from 
episcopacy, and from the fact of their political establishmént. 
They wrangle at the font, declaring and denying, each according 
to his sect, that the child which has just been baptized is regen- 
erate. On a question like this, which, in one way or another, 
affects the whole scheme of Christian truth and the everduring 
interests of man, they occupy hostile positions. One whose mind 
is not initiated into the peculiar mysteries of ecclesiastical 
dialectics, would suppose that a difference so absolute on the 
doctrine and efficacy of baptism, would be fatal to any unity 
worth the name. So it has been thought and described even by 
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clergymen themselves when they have spoken naturally and 
without restraint. One of them declares ‘that the doctrine of 
‘ baptismal regeneration has destroyed more souls than any one 
‘single error which has been branded on the black list of 
‘ heresy,’ and is roundly reprimanded by the present Bishop of 
Exeter in his charge to the clergy. A ‘soul-destroying error’ 
seems to minds of an ordinary make and mould to create a 
schism in the rock of a vaunted unity from top to bottom. Such, 
however, is not the case. Unity—that special kind at least 
which is claimed by the Church of England—resists all dividing 
forces in the shape of cardinal errors on matters of faith. 
Episcopal ordination, including the sacramental efficacy which 
flows from it, and a political establishment, triumphantly pre- 
serve the oneness of the Church which carries within its bosom_ 
heresies that ‘destroy the soul.’ Call in question the necessity 
for the imposition of a bishop’s hands, or hint that a spiritual 
kingdom can dispense with the support of the State, and the 
unity which survived the greatest doctrinal corruptions is at once 
shocked into disintegration and ruin. Of such a fantasy as this 
we read nothing either in the Gospels or in the Epistles. Of 
another unity we do read, but it is as far above this as the 
heavens are above the earth. The two species of unity, so far 
from being accordant, are opposed. The unity of ecclesiastics is 
carnal and outward, tending ever to a more stringent bondage ; 
but the unity of the Gospel, for which Christ and his apostles 
prayed, was spiritual and inward, resting on a common convic- 
tion and a common love, and its fruit is liberty. 

Events which have just taken place, and are still in progress, 
present a most instructive commentary on the real condition 
of the Church of England. It shall be our business in the 
present article to glance at some of these events, and at their 
bearing upon the future of the Established religion of our 
country. 

In the year 1860 a volume was published entitled ‘ Essays 
‘and Reviews,’ composed by different authors, but chiefly by 
clergymen of the Church of England. The book has since 
acquired a world-wide notoriety, arising in scarcely any degree 
from its ability, but rather from the circumstance that its 
authors were men whose ecclesiastical position and pledges 
seemed to be shamelessly violated by the opinions to which they 
had given utterance. With one exception, the tractates are 
sufficiently feeble. Their learning is commonplace ; their logic 
is weak ; their style is still more open to exception. It would 
be difficult to find a volume of the same size in which so many 
idioms are found which in written language are commonly dis- 
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owned. The subject-matter of the volume would have attracted 
no attention but for the quarter whence it emanated. A snow- 
storm in winter, and from the north, surprises no ene: it would 
be a marvel should it issue from the south on a midsummer’s 
day. And so the Rationalism which pervades the ‘Essays and 
‘Reviews’ was deemed quite in place in works issuing from 
Germany, where for years it had its home; but it might well 
startle us when it found its patrons in Oxford, and in the bosom 
of a Church which had been supposed to be the champion of 
orthodoxy. The attention which this remarkable volume has 
awakened can only be explained by the fact, that it contains a 
réchauffé of heresies which Germany had in a great measure 
discarded, and with which Anglican clergymen were not expected 
to have any sympathy. The ‘ Essays’ have obtained a longer 
respite from the oblivion which awaits them in consequence of 
the legal prosecutions to which they have given rise, and which 
are as yet not formally concluded. Two of the writers have been 
indicted and tried for heresy—the Rev. Dr. Williams, Vicar of 
Broad Chalke, and the Rev. Mr. Wilson, Vicar of Great 
Staughton. The prosecutors in the two cases respectively are 
the Bishop of Salisbury and the Rev. Mr. Fendall. Not a little 
has been said by various journals of conflicting political and 
religious creeds, in condemnation of these proceedings. They 
have been denounced as persecuting, as foolish, as worthy only 
of other days, as out of harmony with the generous catholicity 
of feeling growing up around us towards all religionists what- 
ever. The time, it has been said, has gone by when error can 
be put down and truth advanced by an appeal to the arm of the 


law. This latter sentiment is true enough, but has no manner 


of application to the case in hand. And we must express -our 
surprise at the rough treatment which the Bishop of Salisbury 
has received at the hands of many writers from the public press, 
for the adoption of a course which is not only provided by the 
law, but imposed upon him by his own most solemn engagement 
at his ordination. Much has been written, and well written, on 
the utter powerlessness of civil law to ensure the advancement 
of Christian truth. But this question has not been raised by 
the recent trials in the Court of Arches. There has been no. 
attempt on the part either of the Bishop, or of his co-prose- 
cutor, to impose the slightest restriction upon the theological 
speculations of Mr. Williams and Mr. Wilson. It may serve the 
purposes of party to endeavour to load them with the odium of 
seeking to cramp the freedom of the clerical mind, and to fix it 
in stereotyped forms of thought and utterance. But the question 
which lies uppermost in connection with these prosecutions, is 
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not whether the clergy are at liberty to think as they choose on 
all doctrinal matters, but whether they have the liberty so to 
hold and to publish certain opinions while retaining benefices 
which sacredly pledge them to hold and maintain opinions 
exactly the reverse. The point to be decided was whether the 
defendants had or had not honourably fulfilled the conditions 
upon which they took office in the Church of England. Beyond 
its pale, and even within it if but laymen, they might traverse 


the whole realm of speculation, and propagate by tongue and | 


oe the most startling and revolting heresies without let or 
indrance. But here were two men holding cures of souls, and 
pledged to preach and publish nothing out of harmony with 
the articles and formularies of the Prayer Book. This was their 
compact. On the faith that this compact would be religiously 


kept, they were permitted to enjoy the substantial comforts of | 


their benefices. The moment they found themselves drifting 
hopelessly away from the moorings they held at their induction, 
and floating into forbidden seas, it was their duty to renounce 
the pay for which they could no longer render the stipulated 
service. Many men have done this before them, and have pre- 
served their honour. And we cannot understand the ethics of 
some of our modern moralists who seem to discover no wrong in 
the conduct of a clergyman or a divine, whether an Episcopal 
clergyman or a Dissenting professor, who discards his faith and 
still does his best to pocket his stipend. Contracts are binding 
in commerce. If they have no obligation in the Church, the 
world will be the better for its extinction. It will be seen that 
we are speaking of things simply as they are. We have not to 
do with some hypothetical church establishment, which imposes 
no tests upon its clergy, and allows them to teach and print 
whatsoever they list ; or with voluntary endowments which are 
supposed to endorse anything or nothing. It may be that a 
Church for a nation should be sufficiently wide to comprehend 
all actual, and sufficiently elastic to comprehend all possible 
faiths ; so that no party, however small or however monstrous its 
notions, would be unrepresented within its capacious pale. It 
may be that it ought equally to welcome and provide for all 
shades of believers, doubters, and unbelievers. Such may be 
the Church de facto of our country, but such de jure it is 
not; and hence we account the Bishop of Salisbury and Mr. 
Fendall as having discharged a simple and obvious duty by 
initiating the proceedings in the Court of Arches. 

The charge against Dr. Williams was for having, in his review 
of Bunsen’s ‘ Biblical Researches,’ contained in the ‘ Essays and 
* Reviews,’ ‘advisedly maintained and affirmed certain erroneous, 
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‘strange, and heretical doctrines, positions, and opinions, con- 
‘trary and repugnant to the doctrine and teaching of the said 
‘United Church of England and Ireland, as by law established, 
‘contravening thereby the statutes, constitutions, and canons 
‘ ecclesiastical of the realm, and against the peace and unity of 
‘ the Church,’ 

This charge was distributed into twenty-two counts, some of 
which were purely formal. The prosecution was conducted with 
great ability, and the defence with still greater. The latter is 
contained in a volume comprising 335 pages, and by its research, 
acuteness, comprehensiveness, and manly eloquence, raises Mr. 
Stephen to a foremost rank amongst the forensic pleaders of our 
country. Mr. Williams was fortunate in the selection of his 
counsel, whom nothing but the essential badness of the cause 
could have hindered from securing to his client a triumphant 
acquittal. What man could do, he did, not always, it must be 
contessed, with perfect fairness, but with as much of that quality 
as usually finds place in the legal courts of our land. Many of 
the charges he demolished utterly and without mercy, carrying 
the war once and again into the Bishop’s camp with such vigour 
and success, that episcopal serenity must have been sorely dis- 
turbed. Dr. Lushington, on whom devolved the arduous duty 
of adjudication, after patiently considering the whole case for 
upwards of five months, delivered his judgment on June 25th. 
It is upon that judgment that we now proceed to offer some 
comments, not assuredly with the view of contesting any of its 
conclusions, which we believe to be unassailable, but as showing 
the attitude which the Church of England must henceforth be 
regarded as maintaining towards Rationalism. The verdict, 
taken in its great drift, proves the doctrines of the Church to be 
both strict and lax, inflexible and elastic, exclusive and com- 
prehensive, intolerant and accommodating. It shows that while 
points of small moment have been defined with a precision 
which will admit of no licence, there are points of the gravest 
import that have been left in absolute unsettlement. 

One of the memorable things connected with the recent 
decision, is the position which is formally assigned to the Prayer 
Book, in contradistinction from the Bible, in the Court of Arches. 
In various language, the judge affirmed and reaffirmed that 
the Scriptures had no legal place in that court as decisive 
authorities. He explicitly declined to allow any citations from 
them on either side, or if they were made, he cancelled them as 
having no legitimate relevance to the case in hand. The extracts 
which the Bishop had made from Gospels and Epistles with the 
view of silencing Mr. Williams, were complacently bowed to the 
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door with the sacred book from which they were taken. The 
Thirty-nine Articles constitute the first and most important | 
standard of appeal. By these any doctrine supposed to be 

heretical is to be tried. If the Articles contain nothing which is 
decisive upon the point, then the Formularies are consulted. 
The principles of interpretation to be applied in both cases are 
such as are employed in the construction of all written instru- 
ments. The sense to be sought is always the plain, literal, and / 


grammatical sense, and none other. Failing the discovery of ij 


anything in the Formularies which is conclusive, recourse may be 
had to the Homilies, in such cases as an offence against them is 
pleaded in the Articles of Charge. Beyond these three standards 
there is no appeal. The Bible has no more legal authority than 
the Koran, the Zendavesta, or the Book of Mormon. It is an 
assumed postulate in the Church of England that the Articles, | 
Formularies, and Homilies contain all essential Christian doc- 
trine as it may be found in the Scriptures, and this postulate is 
not to be questioned, or argued, but accepted. It may be, in 
fact, erroneous, but such a supposition is not competent to the 
clergyman when once he has accepted office. What becomes 
henceforth of Chillingworth’s famous aphorism, ‘The Bible, and 
‘ the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants’ ? And what, too, 
becomes of the glowing orations upon this aphorism which have | 
been delivered at Bible meetings by the Evangelical clergy of 
the Church? Dr. Lushington insists on telling them that their 
Church is founded on a human interpretation of the Bible given 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, the Prayer Book, and the Homilies, 
and that for them these human compositions have come into the 
place of the Bible. In all this the doctor speaks legally and truly. 
Some of our clergy may strive to console themselves with the 
sixth Article, ‘that whatsoever is not read therein [the Scriptures], 
‘nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man 
‘that it should be believed as an article of faith, or be thought 
‘ requisite or necessary to salvation.’ Now, if this Article had 
been framed for the purpose of opening the way for an appeal 
to the Bible from the Prayer Book, there would be some perti- 
nence and force in its citation. But such was not the design of 
the Article. And that no clergyman has the liberty of setting 
the Bible against the Prayer Book is obvious from the third 
Article, in the terms of subscription, which is as follows :— 


‘That he alloweth the book of Articles of Religion agreed upon 
by the Archbishops and Bishops of both provinces, and the whole 
clergy, in the Convocation holden at London in the year of our Lord 
God, 1562; and that he acknowledgeth all and every the Articles 
therein contained, being in number nine and thirty, besides the 
Ratification, to be agreeable to the word of God.’ 
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And what the third Article of Subscription affirms of the 
Thirty-nine Articles is extended by the second Article of Sub- 
scription to the whole Book of Common Prayer, of which the 
clergyman has to say that it ‘containeth nothing contrary to 
‘the word of God.’ It is a mistake therefore to suppose that 
the sixth Article furnishes a bridge over which the priest can 
cross from the Prayer Book to the Bible for the purpose of 
appeal. Dr. Lushington has ruled, and with unquestionable 


: justice, that the ministers of the Church of England are 


absolutely shut up to the Prayer Book as an authoritative and 
adequate exposition of the Bible on all matters of faith, and 
that they cannot be permitted to open the question afresh by 
confronting the language of the Articles and Liturgy with 
quotations from Scripture. Infallibility is ascribed to the book 
which ‘containeth nothing contrary to the word of God,’ and 
the Church which has denounced in language of the most im- 
placable bitterness such a claim on the part of its rival and more 


' ancient establishment, appropriates it exclusively to itself. 


Is it asked, who is the authorized expounder of this infallible 
book? The answer might seem to be,—the dignitaries of the 
Church. Not at all. They have no part nor lot in the matter. 
The bishops are permitted to have no more hand in it than the 
Grand Mufti himself. They are well enough in their place ; 
but this is not their place. True, many of them are men of 
learning and research, but these excellent qualifications must 
find some other employment. They are regarded as spiritual 
men, lords spiritual at least, and thus presumably best qualified 
for pronouncing a decisive judgment on spiritual questions. 
But the whole prelatical hierarchy, like the Bible, are bowed to 
the door. It seems to be a grave and even unpardonable in- 
dignity to cast on such a venerable body, whose sanctity is but 
faintly symbolized by the purity of their lawn. But the judge 
of the Court of Arches is no respecter of persons ; and as he has 
no fear of bishops before his eyes, he adventured to deliver him- 
self as follows: ‘It has been said that this volume [of ‘ Essays 
‘*and Reviews’] has been censured by the whole episcopal 
‘bench. Be it so: I cannot accede to the argument that the 
‘mind of the Court should be influenced by that circumstance.’ 
Had the Dean been a superstitious man he might have appre- 
hended some portentous visitation for such apparent discourtesy 
on men around whose heads gather such a halo of sacredness. 
But from all we can learn, no mischief has yet befallen him. It 
is Dr. Lushington, who is neither archbishop, bishop, priest, nor 
deacon, but a layman and a lawyer, who is the infallible ex- 
pounder of the infallible Book of Common Prayer. Or if an 
appeal should be made against his verdict, the adjudication must 
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still be, not in the hands of the bishops, whose motley opinions 


would out-Babel Babel itself, but in the hands of a layman.) 


It results from these considerations that the ultimate practical 
standard of appeal in the Established Church of our country is 
not a book written by the inspiration of God, but a book com- 
piled by men ; that the book thus compiled is, on all matters 
therein contained, indisputable, because infallible ; and that 
this infallible book has for its interpreter, not a Pope, Patriarch, 


Council, Convocation, or any person consecrated to the work of} 


the ministry, but an ordinary lawyer who adjudicates indiffer- 
ently both on ships and heresies. 

It may vex the righteous souls of the bishops, and especially 
of Henry of Exeter, and Samuel of Oxford, to see themselves 
thus debarred from exercising a judicial function in the Church 
in which they are ‘ overseers.’ Doubtless, we shall have, in due 
course, from the last-named prelate, some thundering diatribes 
delivered with the oppressive solemnity which marks his 
elogence. The son of a Wilberforce will feel it to be his duty 
to protest against slavery ; but the slaves whose cause he pleads 
will be not the West Indian blacks, but the Anglican clergy. 
That he will be little scrupulous about the weapons he uses we 


have just seen from a recent attempt, on his part, to ignore the} 


right of the Crown in the appointment of foreign bishops, an 
attempt which was promptly and vigorously checkmated by the 
Lord-Chancellor. No one who knows the Right Reverend 
Prelate will suspect him of inconvenient conscientiousness. To 
‘ undo the heavy burden, and to let the oppressed go free,’ is his 
aim, and that the end sanctifies the means is an essential part 
of his episcopal gospel. But we trust that the bishop will still 
be strictly watched, and that he will be made to learn the truth 
that if he desires liberty for himself and his clerical brethren, he 
has only to persuade himself and them to drop the golden chains 
which bind them to the Establishment, and he may then wave 
a serene adieu to Dean Lushington and every other judicial lay- 
man. Until then, the judgment is in right hands. Bishops 
have entered the service of the State in the Church-department, 
as their sons or brothers have entered its service in the army or 
navy department, with the express understanding that they are 
to be obedient. They consented to their own enslavement. 
They held out their hands for the manacles. They knew that 
they were surrendering their freedom in exchange for mitres, 
palaces, and patronage. They knew they could not change one 
jot nor tittle of the Church’s doctrines or services without the 
consent of the Crown. They knew that they obtained their 
appointment from the same quarter, through the influence of 
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ime ministers who would resent the suspicion of being godly 


‘and spiritual men. They knew that their submission to the 


State was of the most absolute and abject nature ; and now that 
they feel the yoke, and that they see themselves as powerless as 
the chess bishops, which are moved at the player’s will, they are 
sighing for more ecclesiastical freedom of action. But it will not 
be given them. They may take it themselves, by ceasing to be 
State functionaries and throwing up their commissions, but 
England will not consent to endow an army of irresponsible 
ecclesiastics, an army which of all others would be the most 
ungovernable, the most quarrelsome, and the most mischievous. 
Even with the eye and the hand of the State upon them, it is 
difficult to keep such irritable bishops as Oxford within the limits 
of civility and good breeding. He will give the lie direct to the 
august occupant of the woolsack without compunction or apology. 
Let him have further licence, and he will be absolutely intolerable. 
Reverting to Judge Lushington’s decision, we cannot but be 
struck with the width to which it has opened the door for Ration- 
alism, except in regard to such doctrines as are stringently 
defined in the Articles, or unmistakably taught in the Formu- 
laries. Rationalism in the Church of England is, of course, no 
new thing. To say nothing of men who have been a century or 
more in their graves, and who were Arians or Socinians, there 
is a bishop now on the bench whose hands are by no means 
clean. Mr. Stephen, in his defence of Mr. Williams, has pro- 
duced quite an army of citations from various writers of the 
Anglican Church which serve to show the licence to which they 
have gone, and gone, too, without any legal prosecution what- 
ever. It is true that Mr. Stephen endeavoured, under the shelter 
of these unmolested heretics, to secure immunity for his client, 
but the judge would not allow them to be drawn into precedents. 
It was not for him to consider whether certain opinions adverse 
to the teaching of the Prayer Book had been propagated by 
other men with impunity! The sole matter which concerned 
him, and on which he had to decide, was whether such opinions 
were or were not in accordance with the plain, literal, and 
grammatical sense of the Book of Common Prayer, and to acquit 
or condemn accordingly. This is the only sense which the judge 
allows in the interpretation of such documents as have received 
the subscription of clergymen in the Church of England. And 
this sense is to be applied equally and impartially to Articles 
and Formularies. There are signs everywhere just now of a dis- 
position to draw a distinction between the stringency of sub- 
scription to the Articles, and a subscription to the Formularies. 
The insuperable difficulties which are found to lie in the way of 
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a logical reconciliation of these two portions of the Prayer Book 
have excited the ingenuity of many clergymen to the utmost, 
and have given birth to principles of exegesis which do not 
always illustrate in the highest degree ‘simplicity and godly 
‘ sincerity.’ According as the clergy have been of the Evangelical 
or the Sacramentarian school, they have manipulated with a 
free hand the Services or the Articles. The Evangelicals, regard- 
ing the Articles as containing a careful digest of doctrines, have 
taken these as the expression of their faith, and have deemed 
themselves at liberty to impose any interpretation they choose 
upon the Services, provided it would bring them into harmony 
with the Articles. The Puseyites, on the other hand, regarding 
the Services which are performed in the awful presence of God, 
and which, in many cases, contain expansions of the Articles, 
as the true exponents of Church doctrine, have exercised the 
counter liberty of operating, ad libitum, on the Articles. Thus 
the two ecclesiastical parties, to say nothing of that free-and- 
easy party which no scruples trouble, have managed between 
them to torture the Prayer Book from one end to the other, so 
that if its words had feeling, they would send forth such 
a threnody of woe as never distressed mortal ears. Now, it is 
quite true that the exaction of the ‘plain, literal, and gram- 
‘ matical sense,’ is made explicitly only in the royal declaration 
which precedes the Articles. But that the same sense is 
demanded for the Services is authoritatively ruled by the judg- 
ment of the Privy Council, in the case of Gorham v. the Bishop 
of Exeter ; and it is affirmed and acted on by Judge Lushington, 


in his recent decision upon the case of the Bishop of Salisbury 
v. Williams. 


‘With respect,’ says Dr. Lushington, ‘to the construction to be 
put upon the Articles and Liturgy, I again have the advantage of 
the authority of the Gorham case. The rules to be applied are the 
rules by law applicable to the construction of all written instru- 
ments. The consideration of external and historical facts is to be 
imported only so far as is necessary to understand the subject- 
matter and the meaning of the words employed. We seek the 
plain, literal, and grammatical sense.’—Judgment, p. 11. 


And that the Formularies have a dogmatic value, and can 
only have it according as the interpretation proper to them is 
that of the ‘plain, literal, and grammatical sense, is placed 


beyond doubt by the following extract from the judgment on 
the Gorham case :— 


‘If the doctrine were confined within such limits as might be 
allowed without danger to any doctrine necessary for salvation, the 
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possible or probable difference of interpretation may have been 
designedly intended, even by the framers of the Articles themselves; 
and in all cases in which the Articles, considered as a test, admit of 
different interpretations, it must be held that any sense of which the 
words fairly admit may be allowed, if that sense be not contradictory 
to something which the Church has elsewhere allowed and required ; and 
in such a case it seems perfectly right to conclude that those who 
impose the test, command no more that the form of words employed 
in their literal and grammatical sense conveys or implies, and that 
those who agree to them are entitled to such latitude or diversity 
of interpretation as the same form admits. . . . If there be 
any doctrine on which the Articles are silent or ambiguously 
expressed, so as to be capable of two meanings, we must suppose 
that it was intended to leave that doctrine to private judgment, 
unless the Rubrics and Formularies distinctly decide it. If they do, we 
must conclude that the doctrine so decided is the doctrine of the Church.’ 


Hence it will be seen that the Formularies are invested with 
a distinct and authoritative function in the determination of 
what is the doctrine of the Church respecting any matter of 
which they may treat. Nay, they have even an exclusive func- 
tion for this end upon such questions as are not embodied in the 
Articles. And surely it requires no great perspicacity to see that 
no language can have a decisively dogmatic value, except on the 
supposition that it is construed in its ‘ plain, literal, and gram- 
‘matical sense.’ Allow any other sense, either to Articles or 
Formularies, and unless the law shall decide what that sense 
shall be, there will be no limit to the senses, save such as may 
be imposed by human ingenuity and caprice. That some clergy- 
men are aware of the fact that the ‘grammatical sense’ must 
be extended alike to Formularies and Articles, is obvious from 
the language of the Bishop of Tasmania, 


‘It is,’ he says, ‘ perfectly incomprehensible to me how the denier 
of baptismal regeneration can make up his mind fo use the Services 
in which the fact is so positively insisted upon. He must, as it seems 
to me, speak with doubting lips and a misgiving heart. He must 
surely use the Church’s words, not in that literal and grammatical sense 
which she so evidently enjoins, but rather in that non-natural sense 
through the application of which an attempt was made, some years 
ago, so to explain away the Articles as to render it possible for a 
man to hold any doctrine of Rome, and yet to subscribe to them.’ 


And Dr. Wordsworth writes to the same effect :— 


‘If the words of the English Church in the English Prayer Book 
are not to be understood in their plain, simple, literal, English sense ; 
if when she says, ‘‘ Seeing, dearly beloved, this child is now rege- 
‘‘nerate,” she is not to be understood to mean that the child is 
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regenerate ; then doubt, suspicion, and scepticism will lurk beneath 
her altars, and steal into the most solemn mysteries of religion. 
Then faith in subscription to Articles will be no more, and the 
English name and nation will sink low in the scale of honesty, sincerity, 
and truth.’ 

These words, together with the ruling of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, we commend to the serious consideration of those Evan- 
gelical clergymen who have, for years, put the Services of the 
Church through all kinds of torturing hermeneutical processes, 
in order to extract from them meanings which they were never 
designed to utter. We are aware that many of them are now 
taking refuge in the position that, even granting that the 
‘grammatical’ sense is applicable alike to the Services and 
Articles, yet the ‘grammatical’ sense may itself be ambiguous, 
and may thus admit of a variety of incongruous interpretations. 
Be it so. Doubtless, there are cases in which the ‘ granvmatical’ 
signification is equivocal, but even then the construction put 
upon it must lie fairly and demonstrably within the compass of 
the ‘grammatical’ sense. But is any one prepared to affirm 
that the constructions of the Baptismal Service espoused respec- 
tively by the Sacramentarians and Evangelicals are equally 
included in the ‘plain, literal, and grammatical sense’? Can 
doctrines which logically and theologically annihilate each other, 
be supposed to lay an equal claim to the protection of the ‘gram- 
‘matical sense’? If they cannot, then the clergy who consciously 
depart from it dishonour their sacred engagements. If they 
cun, then the nation must be reminded that it is sustaining a 
system which teaches that there is no sanctity in truth, and 
propagates with perfect impartiality two doctrines of which, if 
the one saves, the other must destroy. 

We have seen the strictness with which the Church imposes 
upon its clergy the doctrines found in its Articles and Formula- 
ries, and we shall now glance at some of the undefined points on 
which it allows the most extraordinary latitude. 

It allows the denial of the existence in the Old Testament of 
Messianic prophecies. Referring to the 34th Psalm, on which 
Dr. Williams had made some rationalistic comments, Dr. Lush- 
ington remarks :— 

‘ Dr. Williams denies that very many passages in the Old Testa- 
ment have been correctly interpreted to be Messianic prophecies ; 
and then he makes this observation :—‘‘ When so vast an induction 
‘‘on the destructive side has been gone through, it avails little that 
“some passages may be doubtful: one perhaps in Zechariah and 
*‘one in Isaiah capable of being made directly Messianic, and a 
“chapter possibly in Deuteronomy foreshadowing the fall of 
‘Jerusalem. Even these few cases, the remnant of so much 
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“confident rhetoric, tend to melt, even if they are not already 
“melted, in the crucible of searching inquiry.” 

‘Is this passage a denial of Messianic prophecy? or is it an 
admission of Messianic prophecy with a preference to some par- 
ticular mode of interpretation ? It appears to me that Dr. Williams 
expresses an opinion denying Messianic prophecy, with no other 
qualification than that some passages may be doubtful, one or two 
capable of being made directly Messianic, but that even these 
few cases tend to melt, if not already melted, in the crucible of 
searching inquiry. It is right, however, to state that there follow 
these words: ‘Great, then, is Baron Bunsen’s merit in accepting 
‘frankly the belief of scholars, and yet not despairing of Hebrew 
‘prophecy as a witness to the kingdom of God.” 

‘The way of doing so, the reviewer goes on to say, was not 
to attribute to the prophet’s foresight by vision of particulars, but to 
show that the deep truths which lie at the heart of Christianity 
pervaded the prophets. Dr. Williams goes on to state the 
doctrine which he attributes to Baron Bunsen, that to a moral and 
metaphysical basis of prophecy is to be added the notion of fore- 
sight by vision of particulars, as a doctrine which he, Dr. Williams, 
does not approve. Then there follows a criticism upon particular 
chapters concerning Hezekiah, passages from Jeremiah, and the 
interpretations by Grotius and others. I need not expend time 
upon this; for I do not conceive that it will be contended that 
constructions of particular passages in the Scripture constitute 
an ecclesiastical offence, provided those constructions do not violate 
the Articles, even though they may be not the same as those 
“ie acknowledged by the most eminent divines of the Church. 

he concluding passage illustrates, as I conceive, the view taken by 
Dr. Williams of Messianic prophecy, viz., that such prophecy is not 
the miraculous prognostication of an event hereafter to take place, 
but the historical representation of some suffering prophet or 
remnant, exhibiting the same qualities which were afterwards 
shown in the time of our Saviour. I am strongly inclined to say, 
that such is my understanding of the meaning of Dr. Williams ; 
and this was not only not denied by one at least of his counsel, but 
avowed and defended. These positions maintained by Dr. Williams 
with regard to Messianic prophecy, are not consonant with the 
doctrine of the Church, as usually promulgated by high authority. 
The doctrine usually maintained is, that the prophecies are beyond 
doubt Messianic: not that every prophecy is Messianic; not that 
there are not particular portions of doubtful application with 
respect to which criticism may be justly used; but the doctrine is, 
that there is ample and incontestable proof that an adequate 
portion of the prophecies is Messianic; that the great events 
of our Lord appearing on earth, and many of the other facts 
connected with the appearance, are foretold by the prophets through 
the aid of the Holy Spirit. Such is the doctrine recognised ; 
and it is furthermore esteemed to be one of the fundamental 
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proofs of the truth of the faith of the Church. But this is not the 
question which the law directs us to consider. The true question is, 
Has Dr. Williams in these passages contravened any of the Articles 
of Religion or the Liturgy as cited? Now, admitting that Dr. 
Williams, in the extracts just read, has denied Messianic prophecy, 
I cannot find in the Articles of Religion quoted, viz., the sixth and 
seventh, any direct mention of Messianic prophecy, or undoubted 
reference to it; although it is possible that, with regard to the 
Seventh Article, others may be of a different opinion. The Court 
then cannot say that the Articles have been infringed in this 
particular. Then with respect to the Nicene Creed, which declares 
that the Holy Ghost spake by the prophets. This position is not 
denied by Dr. Williams; indeed, he recognises the existence of 
Hebrew prophecy in the passage I have cited. And I cannot hold 
that an admission of Hebrew prophecy, because accompanied by a 
denial that it is Messianic, is a contravention of the Nicene Creed; 
which, while it directly affirms that the Holy Ghost spake by the 
prophets, does not say, nor of necessity imply, that the subject 
of what the Holy Ghost spake by the prophets was the Messiah. 
‘For these reasons, though I think Dr. Williams’s opinion 
militates against one of the most important doctrines held by 
the most venerated divines of the Church, I cannot come to 
the conclusion that the Articles of Religion or the Liturgy have 
in this respect been violated. I must, therefore, reject this article.’ 


This is a grave decision. It affirms that the Church, as such, 
has formulated no doctrine on the subject of Messianic prophecy. 
A clergyman may doubt or deny, if he choose, whether from 
Genesis to Malachi there be a solitary instance in which even 
the obscurest reference is made to a coming Redeemer. He may 
declare that there is in the whole of the Old Testament not 
the faintest echo of his advancing footstep, the feeblest ray 
heralding the glorious rising of the Sun of Righteousness. 
He may question, and even reject, the interpretations of 
evangelists and apostles, and regard them as having projected 
their own ideas over the pages of the ancient Scriptures. 
Nay, he may commit the constructive blasphemy of repudiating 
the interpretation of our Lord, and may thus, by implication, 
charge Him who knew all things with error, or Him ‘who did 
‘no sin’ with guile. He may deny that ‘Abraham saw the 
‘day’ of Christ, ‘and was glad” He may deny that ‘to him gave 
‘all the prophets witness.’ It is true that the Redeemer imme- 
diately before his ascension said, ‘These are the words which 
‘I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
‘must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, and 
‘in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning me. But 
no matter. Here there must be some mistake. The Scripture 
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may be ‘broken,’ but the higher criticism cannot err. Christ 
found himself in the Old Testament, but Mr. Williams has 
found that he is not there; and in spite of this audacious 
contradiction of the Son of God, in the knowledge and faith of 
whom alone standeth our eternal life, Mr. Williams may legiti- 
mately exercise his ministry in the Church of England. He 
may be biblically heterodox, but he is ecclesiastically orthodox ; 
for though the Church of England has settled with adamantine 
rigour many other matters of infinitesimal importance, the faith 
or the disbelief of which is equally powerless upon the soul, 
it has no article nor formulary upon the Messianic prophecies. 
With this license, so vast, upon a question so fundamental, 
our readers will not be astonished to learn that, according to the 
ruling of the Dean in the Court of Arches, a clergyman may 
deny that Daniel wrote the Book of Daniel, and that it contains 
any prophecy whatsoever ; he may repudiate any portion of any 
book, provided he does not repudiate the whole; he may 
interpret many historical portions of Scripture in a wholly 
figurative and in a non-natural sense. Such, in the meantime, 
is the adjudication; and though it is true that on two points, viz., 
inspiration and justification, judgment went against Dr. Williams, 
the issue of the trial is regarded on the whole as a decided 
triumph for the Rationalistic section of the clergy. And with 
reason. A license of interpretation has been vindicated of 
which they will not be slow to avail themselves, and we may 
confidently expect that the history of modern Rationalism in the 
Lutheran Church of Germany, is about to repeat itself in the 
Established Church of our country. And what, in the meantime, 
are the Evangelical clergy doing? Are they petitioning for a 
revision of the Liturgy? No. Demanding new and more 
stringent Articles? No, Threatening to leave a Church in which 
Rationalism is no longer an intrusive accident but a rightful 
occupant? No. As if satisfied with the verdict, or at least con- 
vinced that whether it teaches truth or not, a Church allied with 
tne State is Heaven’s highest donation to man, the cry still is, 
‘Great is Diana.’ We must confess that we have no pleasure in 
making record of this unfaithfulness. We lament it deeply— 
lament for the sake of the men, the truth, and the honour 
of God. 

Nor are we left to conjecture what may be the license assumed 
in future among the theologians of the Church of England. By 
looking abroad a little we may see beyond mistake what it will 
be. If it be possible to foresee results in tendencies, there are 
tendencies, openly avowed tendencies in that Church, which 
foreshadow her future in this respect with a clearness which 
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becomes certainty. Our next step will be to invite the attention 
of our readers to some of these appearances. We do not, of 
course, question the right of Christian and scholarly men to 
think and write with freedom on religious subjects. The 
question is—Are we to look upon this free thinking and writing 
as the pasturage which is to be expected in time to come from 
- the shepherds of our Established Church? And if so, what will 
be the duty of large bodies of men, both within the Church and 
beyond it, in respect to the case of that Church as assuming this 
new and startling form ? 

The publications which have been issued from Cambridge 
under the title of ‘Tracts for Priests and People,’ are designed 
to deal with great theological questions in a spirit much broader 
than that of our popular theology, and at the same time much 
more conservative than that of the ‘Essays and Reviews.’ We 
mean to look dispassionately at~these productions, and to 
estimate calmly their indications as to the future position of the 
English Church in relation to modern thought concerning religion. 

It is not easy to define the exact position these writings occupy. 
Perhaps their most marked characteristic is a decided antagonism 
to the views of the Evangelical school ; but this is not to be under- 
stood as implying an accord with its assailants on either side. 
Their authors are not, strictly speaking, High Churchmen, 
although they accept many of the dogmas on which that party 
most strongly insists. They do not sympathize with the views 
and spirit of the Essayists, but they deprecate the mode in which 
they have been encountered, and seek to present them in a more 
favourable light, and to secure for them a more lenient verdict 
than the general voice of the Church has pronounced. Their aim 
seems to be to find some terms of reconciliation between the 
conflicting elements in the Christian world; so to present theo- 
logical doctrines as to win the assent of the philosophy of the 
day ; so to publish the ‘ Message of the Church’ as to reclaim 
the alienated hearts of Dissenters; and, above all, so to define 
the restrictions the Church has imposed on her ministers as to 
secure liberty for the most vital differences on questions deemed 
of primary importance. Their leading spirit is Mr. Maurice, and 
with him are associated a number of men of kindred sentiments, 
some clergymen and others laymen, all evidently in thorough 
earnest, convinced that they have a great work to do in restrain- 
ing the excesses and correcting the errors of both sides, and 
deserving credit for the diligence with which they endeavour to 
disseminate those views of the Gospel which they regard as cal- 
culated to save it both from the ill-judged zeal of its friends and 
the daring attack of avowed foes. Still there is much to offend, 
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apart altogether from our judgment as to the truth of the 
opinions advanced. The exaggerated, not to say caricatured 
representations of Evangelical doctrines, the pretentiousness with 
which the most commonplace truths are set forth as wonderful 
discoveries, the intense bitterness against some parties, which 
contrasts so strongly with the vaunting of liberality, and affords 
a melancholy specimen of the uncharitableness of charity, 
are among the less pleasing features by which these Tracts are 
distinguished. There is, of course, great diversity of literary 
merit in the several numbers of the series ; but there are very 
few that bear the traces of any remarkable intellectual power, 
and some are so extremely feeble that it is a matter of wonder 
how they have found admission. Though the subjects include 
the leading points connected with current theological con- 
troversies, the circle of ideas amid which all the writers move is 
very narrow, and the same old thoughts reappear in each suc- 
cessive tract, whatever its nominal title, as though in them were 
contained a panacea for the religious disorders of the times. 
They may be regarded, on-the whole, as a manifesto of the 
‘Broad Church. Some may, perhaps, object to our limiting 
this term to any section, or supposing it to be necessarily asso- 
ciated with any particular set of opinions. They would rather 
have it regarded as a comprehensive designation of men who 
refuse to identify themselves with any party, but who, having 
points of sympathy with all, prefer to attach prominence to these 
rather than to those of difference, and whose great aim is to 
prevent the Church from becoming the exclusive possession of 
either. Thus defined, the term will embrace a large number of 
the most eminent men in the Establishment. But there is a 
more narrow use of the phrase as describing a class who, though 
having no party organization, and repudiating all idea of party 
relations and feelings, have certain well-understood opinions on 
theological and ecclesiastical questions, and spare no efforts to 
propagate them. It is in this sense that we employ it when we 
speak of these tracts as the exponents of ‘ Broad Church’ ideas 
and aims. They are thus deserving of consideration as indi- 
cating the tendencies of a section, not very large, but having con- 
siderable influence in consequence of the high culture, genial 
spirit, and unquestionable sincerity of many of its members. 
There is, too, much fascination in the watchwords they have 
chosen, and great skill in the policy they adopt. They profess 
to hate nothing but hypocrisy, bigotry, and formalism ; they 
always seek to form large-hearted, catholic, and generous esti- 
mates both of individuals and parties; they aim to discover the 
excellencies rather than the defects even of opponents, and 
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believing that it is only by good that the evil can be overcome, 
would confute error, not by assuming a position of direct anta- 
gonism, still less by severe denunciation, but rather by recognising 
the element of truth with which it is associated, and employing 
that as an instrument for the expulsion of all opposing principles. 
All this wears a very attractive aspect, and, in fact, has in it 
much worthy of commendation. We have no desire to underrate 
the many high qualities which characterize many pieces in the 
series, and feel that they present many suggestive thoughts of the 
highest value to the Christian teacher. Unfortunately, there is 
a considerable admixture of what is injurious; many of the 
principles inculeated are erroneous in themselves, and most per- 
nicious in their tendency ; frequently the very essence of the 
truth is extracted from it by the process employed for its 
defence ; old and familiar phrases are employed in a sense so new 
and unusual that they serve only to perplex and mislead ; and so 
strange is the aspect, so singular the weapons used by these 
champions of the faith, that we are continually tempted to put 
the question,—For us, or for our adversaries? ‘ The voice is the 
‘ voice of Jacob, but the hands are those of Esau.’ 

Mr. Maurice’s contributions to the series are scarcely worthy 
of his own fame. There is an evident sense of the awkwardness 
of his position. He feels how much it has been affected by the 
bold and daring utterances of the Essayists, and yet is reluctant 
to pronounce any strong judgment as to their errors. He con- 
demns bishops, religious newspapers, and all others who have 
thought it necessary to subject them to ecclesiastical sentence ; 
but while indicating his sympathy with the defendants in their 
struggle for latitude of opinion, expresses his dissent from them 
in various particulars. Altogether, there is more asperity of tone 
than he is wont to display, and for this there is no increased 
vigour of thought to compensate. We find, indeed, little but the 
thoughts with which all readers of his works are familiar, brought 
out in character and garb suited to the circumstances ; paradoxes 
so absurd that it requires all our faith in his sincerity to make us 
regard them as genuine expressions of opinion; pleadings so 
refined and subtle that they fail to commend themselves to any 
understanding but his own ; expositions of truth which make us 
sometimes wonder whether language has passed through a com- 
plete metamorphosis, or whether he has some magician’s wand by 
which he can make it assume what forms and phases of 
thought he will. We find, of course, many indications of deep 
religious feeling, and of unbounded faith in that new Evangel 
of which he is the chief apostle ; but we fail to apprehend clearly 
the writer’s own views. There is all the old haze, which gives so 
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deep a shade of mysticism to all his teachings; and we feel as 
though we were wandering through a dark labyrinth, where ever 
and anon a gleam of light breaks through and gives the hope 
that we have at last found the right clue, but only to be 
presently extinguished and leave us in still more hopeless 
darkness. 

Why Mr. Hughes, or Mr. Tom Brown (the name by which he is 
best known), should have forsaken his own proper walk to write a 
theological tractate, or why having written one it should have 
been issued as the first of this series, and as though intended to 
give the key-note to the rest, we are puzzled to understand. We 
quite believe him when he tells us that he knows ‘ very little 
‘indeed of controversial theology ; but the avowal suggests an 
inquiry as to the reason why he has undertaken to write upon it. 
The only explanation seems to be that he likes young men and 
thinks young men like him; that he finds many of them sadly 
lacking in faith in the spiritual world, and he has, therefore, 
determined to avow his own convictions and the reasons for 
them, in the hope that he may lead them into right paths. A 
more laudable object there could not be; but we can hardly 
believe that this tract, Religio Laici, is likely to hasten its 
accomplishment. Certainly the scepticism cannot be very deep- 
rooted, nor its objections very formidable, if such reasoning can 
remove them, nor will the faith be very firm or valuable that 
rests on such a basis as is here laid down. Let us, however, do 
Mr. Hughes justice : not only is there a beautiful simplicity and 
frankness in his whole spirit and tone, not only is there a charm 
about his style that will please numbers, but beyond these 
qualities, which all would expect in him, there is a very distinct 
enunciation of the principles of his school. If their inherent 
weakness is more apparent in his tract than in others, it is not 
that his views are more extreme, or in any material respect very 
different, but simply that they are not clothed in a garb which 
hides their real character, that the avowal is more bold and 
explicit, and that, in fact, the writer seems more desirous than 
some of his associates to make his readers understand what it is 
that he actually believes. A confession of faith by Mr. Hughes 
(which this tract really is) does not, abstractedly considered, 
possess very much value. It may be a matter of psychological 
interest to know something of the theological notions of so 
eminent a member of the new school of ‘ muscular Christianity,’ 
but, apart from this, they can be of little importance except to 
himself and his own immediate friends. But it is an advantage 
to have a clear, manly, and intelligent exposition of these 
‘ Broad Church’ notions by one who has drunk deeply of their 
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spirit, and who, being unversed in the subtleties of controversial 
divinity, and unfettered by the restrictions of clerical vows, will 
be likely to give us a more correct idea as to the principles and 
tendencies of the party with which he is identified. Despite, 
therefore, his modest disclaimer of any special right to speak on 
these questions, we shall do no injustice to his friends by making 
his pamphlet the groundwork of our comments on the views of 
these Cambridge Tractarians and the influence their teachings 
is likely to exert upon our theology. In fact, it seems to be 
the outline of the opinions that are worked out in detail in the 
following numbers of the series. 

The great merit of Mr. Hughes, and of most of these writers, 
‘is the vividness with which they bring out the idea of the Divine 
ong especially as it is manifest in Christ. An almighty, 

oly, and true God, on whose will all the laws of nature rest, 
revealed in One who was both the Son of God and the Son of 
man, who came ‘ to manifest, to make clear to us, the will and 
‘ nature of his Father, our God,’ who ‘ made that will and nature 
“clear to us as the perfectly loving, and longsuffering, and 
‘ righteous will and nature’—this is the foundation-principle of 
all the teachings. We can admire much that is true and 
beautiful in the way in which it is presented. We, too, believe 
in the ‘ Trinity in Unity, the name on which all things in heaven 
‘and earth stand, which meets and satisfies the deepest needs 
‘and longings of my soul.’ We also regard the incarnation, 
including in the term the entire life and death of Christ, the 
‘cross and passion, as much as the ‘ mystery of the incarna- 
‘ tion, as ‘the support of all personal holiness and the key to 
‘human aistory,’ and most thoroughly endorse the idea that 
“with our Lord must go all belief in a personal God” Apart 
from the revelation of him in Christ, there is a fear that God 
would become to us a mere abstraction, and that all sense of his 
constant presence, his righteous will, his fatherly love, would be 
lost. No doubt even Christ himself may become a mere article 
in a creed, and men may satisfy themselves with speculations 
about him instead of seeking to have their own souls brought 
into fellowship with him as their living Head. The danger of 
thus putting Christianity in the place of Christ is never greater 
than amid the hardening influences of theological conflict, and 
we may be grateful for any voice that bears its testimony against 
so fatal a tendency. To resolve God into an eternal First Cause, 
to demonstrate his existence by irrefragable proofs, to ascribe to 
him all the might of omnipotence, and then to place him far 
from us in the sombre grandeur of his unapproached majesty ; 
or, on the other hand, to prove Jesus, by careful citation of scrip- 
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tural proofs, to be the very God, to answer the objections that 
have been urged against his divinity and atonement, to 
establish the reality and explain the design of his sacrifice, and 
then to speak and feel as though this were all his work, to 
forget that he is a living Lord, who still dwells with us, are, at 
best, but poor achievements ; they may satisfy the intellect, but 
they do not move the heart, and they leave us still without God 
and without Christ in the world. Our love to God is to unite in 
itself all that is reverential and submissive in a child’s affection to 
a father, all that is tender and trusting in a man’s regard for the 
friend in whom his soul delighteth, all that is chivalrous and 
devoted in the loyalty a subject renders to his king ; and it can 
have these feelings only as it has the sense of a living Christ, as 
‘God manifest in the flesh,’ and teaching us how all these earthly 
relations are only faint shadows of the realities that are in him! 

We can welcome any teacher who reminds us of truths so 
precious, who proclaims fully the name of our King and Head, 
and so far can applaud many utterances in these volumes. But 
we must not suffer feelings of this character to blind us to the 
error, the partial character, and the unfair assumptions of many 
of their statements. We must not have it supposed that these 
writers are the apostles of some truth which the Church has never 
heard, or systematically ignored before. The men who insist 
most earnestly on the importance of correct views of the Gospel 
would be the very first to proclaim their vanity, apart from a 
personal union to Christ the Head. Many of the representations 
on this subject are extremely unfair, and warrant the idea that 
men who are so profuse in their expressions of charity to those who 
have strayed into the paths of heterodoxy, regard all lovers of 
Evangelical doctrine as lying beyond the pale within which the 
exercise of this grace is to be confined. Thus, in relation to Dis- 
senters, we are “told by one who, having once belonged to their 
ranks, might be expected to know something of the principles 
and influence of their system. 


‘TI am far, very far, from wishing to imply that the religion 
of Dissenters is a religion of opinions, merely. I believe that there 
are numbers of them—numbers far greater than their most san- 
guine advocates could ever dare to hope—of whom it will be found 
that their ‘life has indeed been hid with Christ in God,” that faith 
in the Son of God has been their stay, their hope, their life. But 
the position and existence of each sect is determined by opinions, 
and opinions only. These opinions are the test of admission to 
their communion, the bond which binds the different members of 
the body together in one denomination.’ 


Our readers do not need to be told how far this statement is 
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from being a full and honest exposition of the facts of the case, 
There is just enough of truth about it to give a plausible appear- 
ance, but the impression produced is deceptive, and cannot stand 
the test of careful examination. So far as opinions are a bond 
of union, they are, or ought to be, as much, or more so, in the 
Established sect. A certain agreement in doctrine must of 
necessity be the basis of denominational union, and is certainly 
so in the Anglican Church. It argues not a little audacity in a 
member of a Church which has not only surrounded itself with 
the barriers of an Act of Uniformity, but employed all sorts of 
— and penalties to enforce its own rigid tests on the nation at 

rge, which demands from all its ministers, not only agreement 
in doctrine, but exact uniformity in ritual, to charge Dissenters 
with making ‘opinions’ the ground of fellowship. But it would 
seem, if we are to judge from various intimations scattered here 
and there, that what would be ‘opinions’ among Dissenters, be- 
come facts when they are enrolled among the Articles accepted 
by a national Church. 

So far are Dissenters from attaching a special or exclusive im- 
portance to opinions, that their tendency lies in another direction. 
Their theory 1s, that the visible Church should consist, not of men 
who are agreed on all points of doctrine, but who are one in their 
common trust in Christ, and who have been led into personal 
fellowship with him—‘ members one of another’ because they 
all are united to the Head. That this theory is very imperfectly 
realized—that the plans for carrying it out are often very mis- 
taken, and always very inadequate we fully admit. We are 
not prepared to defend all the practices of Dissenters in the 
admission of members to their communion, but certainly they 
are not open to Mr. Langley’s charge. Their distinct aim is to 
form a society of men who, to use Mr. Langley’s own words, have 
‘faith in the Son of God as their stay, their hope, their life.” We 
go further, and assert, that while on the one hand these Churches 
regard none as fit members whose ‘life is not bid with Christ 
‘in God, they would not willingly exclude any true believer 
in Christ on the ground of mere differences of opinion. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose, that it is against 
Dissenters only that these observations are directed. The idea 
of these writers seems to be, that all who insist on the importance 
of definite opinions relative to Christ and his work are putting 
belief of a creed in the place of faith in a person. These two 
things are continually put in antagonism with each other, and 
the connection between them seems to be continually forgotten. 
Now it is hard to understand how you can have faith in a person 
without having some idea about him ; that idea is your creed in 
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respect to him, and that must materially affect the trust you 
repose in him. If with Strauss your notion is that Jesus is a 
myth, you cannot trust him asa living Saviour at all; if with 
Socinus you regard him as a man, you cannot render to him the 
homage and trust belonging to God ; if with the writers of these 
tracts you do not believe in the substitutionary character of his 
death, your trust must be very.different from that of these who 
believe in the fullest sense that ‘He was wounded for their trans- 
‘gressions and bruised for their iniquities.’ It is true that the 
man to whom the grandest truths of the spiritual world are 
nothing more than logical conclusions, demonstrated by argu- 
ment, and formulated in the phrases of a creed, has yet to learn 
what faith is; but because this intellectual conviction does not 
constitute faith, it does not follow that there is no relation 
between them. Because it is possible to have a right creed 
about Christ without trust in the Son of God, we are not to 
infer that we may trust him without any creed at all. Mr. 
Hughes has a creed which is the groundwork of bis trust. He 
believes in Christ as ‘the true and rightful King and Head of 
“the race, the Son of God and the Son of man. . . . . He 
‘has claimed for me, for you, for every man, all that we can ask 
‘for or dream of, for he has claimed every one of us for his 
‘soldiers and brethren, the acknowledged children of his and our 
‘Father and God.” Call it what you will, that is a series of 
opinions about Christ and our relationship to him. Whether this 
be the true ideal of Christ is not our question at present: one 
thing is clear, it is an ideal, and one that ought to colour the feel- 
ings of those by whem it is held, but will be utterly powerless 
over those who deny its truth. It may become, too, a set of 
mere dead dogmas : the formula to which readers of this class of 
theology are as well accustomed as to the phrases of the 
Athanasian Creed, may degenerate into a mere piece of cant, 
uttered by men who have no sense of personal loyalty to their 
King and Head, but who have been caught by the words, and 
repeat them without any apprehension of their true spiritual sig- 
nificance, or any consciousness of spiritual union to Christ. All 
this seems very obvious, and no doubt these authors would dis- 
claim any intention of questioning principles so manifest. But, 
unfortunately, the whole tendency of their teachings is to throw 
discredit on all efforts to defend the grand principles of Evan- 
gelical doctrine. 

We agree with them in their dissatisfaction with those dry 
logical disquisitions on the great verities of human redemption 
which find favour in some eyes. We have no love for exact 
mathematical definitions or metaphysical subtleties here, and 
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are quite ready to admit that this theological formalism has 
often converted the bread of life into husks which even the 
swine would not eat. We think, with Mr. Chretien, that ‘a man 
‘may write a very logical book in favour of Theism, or Chris- 
‘tianity, and believe it, too; but for all that he has no religion ; 
‘nay, he has not the first germs and rudiments of religion. 
‘ Unless a change comes over him, the publican whose conscience 
‘is galled but: not quite seared, and the harlot who knows that 
‘her life is wicked, shall enter into heaven before him.’ This is 
not only truth, but important truth, that needs often to be 
repeated, especially in times of controversy, when many are 
inclined to regard those who are opposed to popular faith with 
an air of Pharisaic scorn, and to thank God that at least they 
have not sunk to that level. But there is danger that the 
reaction against the exclusiveness and hardness of narrow 
theologians may carry men to a contrary extreme, and lead to 
the notion that it is of no moment what we believe, but only 
how we believe—that orthodoxy is nothing, sincerity and 
earnestness everything. No principle can be more false, as we 
may learn if we will only mark the lessons taught us in the 
physical world. There we see laws acting with a certainty that 
1s not at all affected by man’s ignorance, unbelief, or indifference. 
Sin, then, brings with it its own consequence, and no mistake of 
the transgressor is accepted as a plea in arrest of judgment. In 
whatever sincerity a man may have erred, the penalty of error 
is not at all mitigated. Where is the warrant to believe that 
in the spiritual world some other principle will come into play, 
and that a man’s faithfulness to his ideas of God’s character and 
demands will be accepted as a substitute for that faith in the 
Gospel which God has required ? 

Probably Mr. Maurice and his friends would repudiate sym- 
pathy with this sentiment, but to us it seems to be the logical 
inference from many of their statements, and certainly there is 
everywhere an undue and unphilosophical depreciation alike of 
systematic theology and of the historic evidences of Christianity. 
Mr. Maurice’s language on this subject is extremely charac- 
teristic. 

‘Is it not a melancholy and miserable thing to hear men, in the 
face of all that we see or know to exist in London, prelecting about 
the evidences of Christianity, as if they ever helped to raise a soul 
out of perdition, as if Christ himself were not higher and more 
effectual than all evidences about him? If the Essayists and 
Reviewers set clergymen of all manner of intellect, yes, if they set 


. clergymen of the very highest intellect, with the greatest knowledge 


of objections, ancient and modern, with great logical power and 
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clearness of exposition, upon the old task of producing evidence, for 
or from miracles, prophecy, the authority of Scripture, their book 
will indeed be a curse to us. The congregations of the metropolis 
will have a right to tell the authors of it, ‘‘ You have led our 
‘‘ preachers to give us stones when we are wanting bread.”’ But con- 
gregations may obtain a blessing from it for which they will 
always have to praise God. The younger clergy may be driven 
from those dreary arguments which have proved so ineffectual in 
the mouths of their fathers. They may believe that God himself 
is speaking to them and warning them to be less conceited about 
the power of their arguments, to be more confident about the power 
of His truth. If they have been resting their faith in the Gospel 
upon Paley’s arguments, it is well that they should be led to suspect 
such a foundation; it is well that they should learn their faith 
again at the feet of Christ himself; for so only can they impart it 
to others, so only can it in any degree meet the miseries of the 
world around them. Churches did not arise, Christendom was 
not formed, by the preaching of evidences, but by the preaching of 
a Gospel. Churches cannot be restored. Christendom cannot be 
re-united, by the preaching of evidences, but by the preaching of a 
Gospel.’—II. 21, 22. 


There is an air about this which will at first please many. 
Nothing is more captivating than this confidence in the power of 
the truth itself to overcome all opposition, and win men by its 
proved adaptation to their own spiritual longings and necessities, 
But, after all, it is a very partial, one-sided, and exaggerated 
representation. Two things are put in opposition between 
which there is no necessary antagonism. Censure is passed 
upon a style of preaching which few, if any, would think of 
adopting. Loyalty to the Gospel is professed in such a way as 
to convey the impression that others are proposing to substitute 
something else for its glad tidings; and so, amid a cloud of 
words, the notion is insinuated that the work of Christian 
apologists is profitless, and the arguments they employ in- 
effectual. Undoubtedly there are men on whom all logical 
demonstrations would be powerless, as there are others for whom 
they would be quite superfluous. The most convincing argu- 
ments will have no power to win a man who has never felt his 
need of a Saviour, as the most formidable array of objections 
would do little to shake the confidence of one whose experience 
told him that Jesus was the Christ indeed. Still this is very 
far from proving that there is no value attaching to the external 
evidences of Christianity. The preacher who should occupy 
himself with nothing else but efforts to vindicate the authority 
of the Christian faith, would show a very imperfect acquaintance 
with human nature, and a very erroneous idea as to the true 
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character of the work belonging to him'as sent to publish the 
Gospel of the grace of God. But while this is not his entire 
work, there are times when it is necessary that it should be part 
of it, and when it cannot be neglected without serious injury. 
Rarely has there been a crisis when the demand was more 
imperative than the very time when this tract is written. From 
every side were rising cries for some refutation of the daring 
attack upon the first principles of the Gospel by those who 
ought to have been conspicuous as its defenders. The friends 
of Christianity were met with the taunt that it was easier to 
prosecute than to answer; while many whose own faith had 
been unsettled, were asking, not in hostility but with deep 
anxiety, for some way of meeting the difficulties that perplexed 
and distressed them. Yet it is under such circumstances that 
Mr. Maurice comes forward to enter his protest against any 
attempt, however skilful, to resist the efforts of such assailants, 
and to present the evidences of Christianity in a way adapted 
to the peculiar exigencies of the case. Enemies must be 
suffered to continue their speculations, and it must be ours to 
pass them by unheeded, preaching only the Gospel. Without 
a Gospel, and a Gospel very different from that of Mr. Maurice, 
we shall certainly never overcome them; but everything indi- 
cates that we must also look well to the outer defences of the 
truth, lest the foundations themselves be removed. 

It is never to be forgotten that Christianity is a religion 
resting upon facts. All those theories about man’s need of one 
who should be at once Son of man and Son of God, and of the 
adaptation of Jesus to satisfy that want, would avail nothing 
except they rested on the facts of his life and death. Let the 
reality of these be impeached, let it be shown that the Gospels 
are a collection of myths, and let the historic basis of all our 
creeds be disturbed, and the superstructure, however beautiful it 
may seem, must perish also. Mr. Hughes unconsciously recog- 
nises this. After describing how very early his soul was seeking 
for a ‘righteous King and Head,’ and how the teaching he had 
received about Christ suggested to him that in Jesus this desire 
would be answered, he thus proceeds: ‘If that teaching were 
‘ true, here was He for whom I was in search. I turned to the 
‘ records of his life and death. I read and considered, as well as 
‘I could, the character of Christ ; what he said of himself and 
‘his work ; his teaching, his acts, his sufferings. Then when I 
‘was as young as most of you to whom I am now speaking, I 
‘found that this was indeed he.’ But manifestly all turned 
upon that, ‘If this teaching be true.’ Had he, while engaged in 
studying the records, been assailed by a sceptic, who had sug- 
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gested all sorts of difficulties to his mind ; or if some of those 
doubts had sprung up which, as Mr. Maurice thinks, may be 
‘ cast into it by a gracious Spirit who wishes to break down its 
‘pride and self-sufficiency, how was he to deal with them ? 
He must certainly be satistied of the authenticity and truthful- 
ness of the record before he could receive from it the light and 
instruction he desired. If Jesus were proved to be a mere 
mythical creation, the cravings of his soul might have been the 
same, but he would have been left without any reason to believe 
that there had come One to appease the strongest desires of 
which he was conscious. Yet Mr. Maurice regards with a kind 
of aversion the work of those who would meet such cases (and 
they are not uncommon) by rebutting the objections of those 
who would mislead our young men by their subtlety, and by 
adducing the proof which shows that the foundation of fact on 
which all speculations must rest is solid and impregnable. 

Mr. Hughes is an apt pupil—perhaps like pupils generally—a 
little disposed to exaggerate the doctrines of his master, or 
possibly to express boldly what the other would propound with 
more caution. He forgets how much his faith rested on the 
veracity of the records he had studied, and writes thus :— 


‘Holding this faith as to the Scriptures, I am not anxious to 
defend them. I rejoice that they should be minutely examined and 
criticised. They will defend themselves, one and all, I believe. 
Men may satisfy themselves—perhaps, if I have time to give to the 
study, they may satisfy me—that the Pentateuch was the work of 
twenty men; that Barach wrote a part of Isaiah; that David did 
not write the Psalms, or the Evangelists the Gospels ; that there are 
interpolations here and there in the originals; that there are nume- 
rous and serious errors in our translation. What is all this to me ? 
What doI care who wrote them, what is the date of them, what 
this or that passage ought to be? They have told me what I want 
to know. Burn every copy in the world to-morrow ; you don’t and 
can’t take that knowledge from me or any man. I find them all 
good for me. So, as long as a copy is left, and I can get it, I mean to 
go on reading them all, and believing them all to be inspired.’ 


There is here a flippancy which is painful, an inability to 
appreciate the importance of the questions at issue that excites 
a feeling of pity, a confusion of things that differ which serves 
only to baffle and mislead. What, for example, has the burning 
of the Bible to do with the matter at all? The reference to 
such a calamity is simply a piece of bad rhetoric very inappro- 
priately introduced. Of course, the destruction of printed books 
could not at all affect the authority of the truths contained ; and 
a believer would still cling to all that he was able to retain in 
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his memory and cherish in his heart, though he was no longer 
able to read the precious words. To put this on a level with a 
disproof of the current views as to the date and authorship of 
the Pentateuch and the Gospel, is simply absurd. Mr, Hughes 
may not see, but all sober thinkers must perceive, that the con- 
clusions he suggests could not be reached without very materially 
affecting the light in which the Scripture records are to be 
regarded. Take the Gospels, for example. The whole ideal of 
our Lord’s life and ministry, and the character of his teachings, 
are very strong arguments in favour of their.truth. Neverthe- 
less, if it could be shown that the Gospels themselves were of 
very late origin, that the Evangelists had nothing to do with 


their composition, and that instead of being at all the narratives | 
of eye-witnesses, they were compilations of some unknown 


editors, the evidence on their behalf would be greatly weakened. 
The trifling way in which Mr. Hughes alludes to such points 
only shows how superficial must have been his own study of the 
subject, and how utterly he has failed to perceive the bearings 
of such notions upon the truths he holds most sacred. This 
reliance upon a man’s own spiritual intuitions, and disdain of the 
supports by which the faith of ordinary men is strengthened, 
may have a grand sound, but it is simply ridiculous. We have 
as little fear for the truth as Mr. Hughes has; but if anything 


could awaken our doubt, it would be to find its friends scornfully — 


repudiating the use of the means that God has put into their 
hands for vindicating its rights, and recklessly betraying into the 
hands of its enemies the very positions which every dictate of 
wisdom should lead them most determinately to defend. 

Such ideas will sound to our new teachers very antiquated 
and foolish ; but we have not arrived at the conclusion that the 
new things alone are true. Nor are we much troubled about 
that charge of Bibliolatry which they will urge against such 
views. ‘The Bible, says Mr. Hughes, who avows his own 
thorough and hearty faith in it, ‘has no charm or power of its 
‘own. It may become a chain round men’s necks, an idol in 
‘ the throne of God, to men who will worship the book, and not 
‘Him of whom the book speaks. There are many signs that 
‘ this is, or is fast becoming, the case with us; but it is our fault, 
‘and not the Bible’s fault. We persist in reading our own 
‘narrowness and idolatry into it, instead of hearing what it 
‘ really is saying to us. This is what we do not quite compre- 
hend. Of course it is intelligible enough in the mouths of those 
who deny that we have in the Bible a revelation from and of 
God ; but coming from one who tells us that ‘the Bible is, and 
‘ must remain, the inspired book, the book of the Church for all 
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‘time, to which nothing can be added, from which nothing can 
‘be taken,’ we cannot perceive its consistency, and only find in 
it another proof of the wonderful manner in which these new 
teachers have asserted their independence of all the ordinary 
laws of logic, and, in fact, of common sense. This denunciation 
of Bible worship is a favourite theme with these writers, and, if 
we understand it at all, appears to be directed against all who 
believe in the supremacy of Holy Scripture, and therefore look 
very jealously on all speculations which tend to shake the faith of 
Christendom in the Divine record. The Hon. and Rev. Canon 
Lyttelton has gone more fully into this point than any other. 
He tells us that his design is to appeal to Scripture against that 
idea of the ‘untrustworthiness of our faculties when applied to 
‘reading the mind and nature of God in facts, whether of 
‘science, of history, or of conscience; and secondly, of our 
‘being intended to learn the mind of God only from Scripture 
‘and its interpretations.’ We know not by whom these opinions, 
as they are here put, are held. Our great principle is, that all 
revelations of God must be consistent with each other, and that. 
where there are apparent contradictions, we must be mistaken in 
our interpretation either on one side or the other. The most 
serious difficulties would arise relative to that authority of con- 
science to which Mr. Lyttelton’s tract is devoted. Doubtless, if 
our conscience retained its original purity and strength ; if there 
had been nothing to darken or pervert the soul’s vision; and if 
we had before us a complete view of all the teachings of Scrip- 
ture, so that we could survey them in all their breadth and ful- 
ness, there could not be any contradiction between the revelation 
within and the revelation in the written word. But none of 
these conditions are fulfilled; and nothing, therefore, can be more 
perilous than for us to set up our own moral instincts in oppo- 
sition to the clear voice of Scripture. The illustrations our 
author gives prove nothing. They are, even if we admit all his 
views to be correct, only examples of narrow and unwarranted 
interpretations of Scripture ; and the ideas drawn from them are 
opposed to its teachings just as mueh as they are to those of our 
own conscience. The difficulty is where the Bible plainly 
teaches a doctrine against which many of our own sentiments 
and convictions at first revolt. Which is to yield? Are we to 
say with Mr. Lyttelton, ‘The God revealed in the Bible, the 
‘Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who was manifest in him, is, 
‘indeed, near us always, and speaking to us in a voice that we 
‘can, if we will, distinctly hear’? and are we regarding our own 
intentions as the utterance of that voice to exalt them above the 
plain doctrines of the Bible? If these statements mean any- 
NO. LXXII. 
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thing, this is what they mean; and this is to us nothing but a _ 


new development of the inward light of George Fox and his fol- 
lowers ; a principle whose ultimate consequence must be to make 


every man a law unto himself. Ought we not, if satisfied that | 
the Bible is indeed God’s book, rather to distrust these instincts, | 


however clear and strong? May it not be that the opposition of 


which we are conscious arises from our own imperfect apprehen- 
sion of that scheme of Divine government set before us in Holy | 
Scripture? Might not fuller knowledge show us that the ‘dis- — 
‘cord was harmony not understood,’ and that the rejection of | 
the Biblical truth, in any attempt so to modify it as to bring it | 
into apparent unison with our own moral sense, would tend only | 
to defeat its own purpose? When we are told that ‘to allow | 
‘the slightest suspicion of injustice, or partiality, or cruelty in | 
‘the Divine government towards any creature of whatever kind, | 
‘to lurk in the darkness of men’s minds, is to strike at the rvot | 
‘of all security for just treatment of all other creatures, we | 
perceive at once the weakness and the danger of such specula- | 


tions. It is hardly necessary to point out the class of doctrines 
against which they are levelled ; and it is as easy to see the un- 
tenableness of the position that is assumed. Injustice, partiality, 
or cruelty there can never be in the Divine government; the 
moral sense that tells us, on the contrary, that absolute justice 
and mercy to all must govern the Divine dealings, is right ; but 
this does not prove that certain revealed acts of the Divine 
procedure may appear opposed to this, and that suspicions may 
not ‘lurk in the darkness of our own minds,’ simply, indeed, 
because it is darkness. 

There are other questions started by Mr. Hughes, and worked 
out by his associates, that demand very careful notice ; but to 
one more, and that the most important of all, must we confine 
ourselves, and that must be treated much more briefly than we 
could have desired. The great feature of this theology is, after 
all, the view it presents of the centre truth of the Gospel, the 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and that we may not misrepre- 
sent them, we shall collect a few declarations on the subjects 
from various writers in this series. They will show how tho- 
roughly their system has been worked out, and how miserably 
defective is their teaching on the cardinal doctrines of our faith. 
It is something that we have emerged out of the cloud of meta- 
physical subtleties with which Mr. Maurice was wont to envelope 
his own writings on the question, and that we are able the better 
to see how much of our old creed we are invited to renounce. 
Mr. Hughes’s explanation is, that Christ came to reconcile us to 
God, and subdue us to his will, and ‘this he did triumphantly, 
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‘ by his own perfect obedience to that will, by sacrificing himself 
‘even to death for us, because it was the will of his and our 
‘ Father that he should give himself up wholly and unreservedly ; 
‘thus, by his one sacrifice, redeeming us and leaving us an 
‘example that we, too, should sacrifice ourselves to him for our 
‘brethren. Thus I believe in the Atonement.’ Nota word here 
of an offering for sin, or of that forgiveness of sins which God 
extends to us for Christ’s sake. When, again, an exposition is 
given of the way in which we are to come to Christ, and the 
blessings we are to receive at his hand, there is still the same 
significant silence. ‘His Spirit is in each of us (that is, “of 
‘ “every man or woman who now or ever has been on this earth”), 
‘striving with us, cheering us, guiding us, strengthening us. 
‘ At any moment in the lives of any one of us, we may prove 
‘the fact for ourselves; we may give ourselves up to his 
‘ quidance, and he will accept the trust, and guide us into the 
‘knowledge of God and of all truth’? That is all. This new 
Gospel appears to have no message at all for the man who is 
writhing under the tortures of an accusing conscience, and 
crying out for deliverance from that burden of sin which 
threatens to plunge him into the very depths of despair. 

Other writers, especially Mr. Garden and Mr. Davies, treat the 
subject more scientifically, and not only declare their own faith, 
but set forth their objection to the idea of substitution as distin- 
guished from that idea of sacrifice which they deem to be the 
only scriptural explanation of Christ’s death. In justifying his 
subscription to the Thirty-first Article, which defines Christ’s 
death to be ‘a redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all 
‘the sins of the whole world, and the use of the corresponding 
expression in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, Mr. Garden 
says 


‘Christ’s sacrifice of himself was indeed a satisfaction to Divine 
justice, and that in a far higher sense than is furnished by any mere 
notions of paying a debt or enduring a penalty. The righteousness 
of God has an entire satisfaction in the work of Christ Jesus. The 
supreme reason, the perfect mind of the Father, sees there that on 
which he can pour forth a full tide of complacency and approval. 
There were barriers which the Divine justice, no doubt, placed 
between God and sinful man; for perfect justice can never be on 
terms with sin, can never call things other than they are, can adopt 
no legal fiction in order to treat the sinner as if he were not a sinner. 
These barriers are broken down by Christ’s sacrifice. Man is thereby 
brought to God. God’s justice sees man presented to him such as 
he designed man to be, and is satisfied. The sin of the world is 
taken away, and all who will avail themselves of it can occupy a 
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position in which man is righteous, and may serve God in holiness 


and righteousness without fear.’ 


Again, he tells us— 


‘We may see how the union of Christ with his brethren renders 
this gift propitiatory in its effects upon them. For it is human — 
nature which he has offered up in spotless sacrifice to the Father ; — 
the whole race is represented in him. He is the Head and the Root ' 


of all mankind. Therefore mankind now stands accepted before 
God, and every sharer in the kind may at once plead and oceupy the 
righteous position which has been won for it by the accepted sacri- 
fice of its great Representative.’ 


Once more, Rev. L. Davies says :— 


‘That Head of our body is revealed as a voluntary sufferer, not | 


seeking his own, bearing in love and sympathy the burden of men’s 
sins and miseries. Need I say that suffering is thus glorified, that 
at ceases to be penal only, and that we have a revelation of it as a 
wer which unites us to God and oneanother. In him, the Son of 
God and Son of Man, we see ourselves as we ought to be, as God 
made us before we marred ourselves. In him we see the ground of 
a true reconciliation. God loving and pardoning us; we accepting 
the love and pardon of God, and submitting to be members of the 
Son and of one another. We see the principle of sacrifice founded 
in God’s nature, claiming and conquering every man. We are 
ersonally reconciled to the Father, as the sacrifice of the Son 
ecomes the moving law of our life.’ 


We have preferred to let these writers define the Gospel 
which they are so desirous should be preached throughout 
Christendom. There is here undoubted recognition of Christ’s 
work, and of great value attaching to it; but the exposition 
given of its character, design, and results, is most unsatisfactory. 
On what grounds it is recommended to our acceptance, we are at 
a loss to perceive. Not certainly as a more accurate explanation 
of the facts. The agony of Gethsemane, and the desolation expe- 
rienced on the Cross, and revealed in the Saviour’s bitter wail of 
woe, are inexplicable on this or any theory that does not recognise 
him as bearing then the sins of the world. Not surely because it is 
a more faithful interpretation of the Apostolic teachings on the 
subject. If this be the true account of the Saviour’s sacrifice, it 
is hard to see why words have been employed calculated to 
convey an entirely opposite impression, and received as such by 
ninety-nine out of every hundred readers, To any who would 
desire to see the strength of the Scripture testimony on this 
point, we recommend a careful perusal of Mr. Davies’s own book 
on the ‘Work of Christ.’ The difficulties which meet him at 
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every stage in the establishment of his theory, the number of 
texts on which he has to put a new and unexpected meaning, 
the ingenuity necessary to give even an air of plausibility to his 
interpretations, in short, the effort demandéd to efface from the 
records all traces of the view to which he is opposed, may show 
more clearly than anything else how deeply it is engraven 
there. 

As little can it be defended on the ground that it escapes the 
difficulties of what is termed the orthodox theory. This 
favourite idea of headship is as mystical as it is unscriptural. 
If care is not taken this talk about the Head threatens 
to become a piece of very mischievous cant. Whatever the 
subject, it cannot be treated without the introduction of some 
reference to this notion. One example is so ludicrous as to be 
painful. A lay dialogue on ‘ Dissent and the Creeds,’ in which 
a Dissenter is introduced to talk a quantity of nonsense, of 
which any intelligent youth in one of our Bible-classes would be 
ashamed, and so to afford an easy victory to Williams, a plain- 
speaking man, who subsequently achieves a similar triumph 
over Smith, an enlightened man, a representative of the 
‘advanced’ school, winds up thus: ‘Yes, the Head! the 
‘Head! when will this generation learn to look up and see the 
‘Head?’ For ourselves we were only pained by so grotesque an 
introduction of a theme which ought to be held so sacred. This 
‘generation, of which Mr. Ludlow speaks so contemptuously, 
contains men who look up to the Head with a reverence at least 
equal to his own, and who mourn to see the precious truth con- 
tained in the title Jesus has graciously claimed for himself so tra- 
vestied and abused. But to return. We ask, is there anything more 
mysterious in the nature of Christ a Substitute, than of Christ as 
the Head and Root of humanity, presenting human nature a 
sacrifice acceptable to God? We allege that the difficulties 
against our theory of the Atonement apply with even greater 
force to this. Is it objected that the idea of the transference of 
guilt and of righteousness offends us? We answer, that however 
carefully concealed, the same element enters into a doctrine 
which makes Christ s obedience unto death the ground on which 
God accepts us. Is it said that it is contrary to our notions 
of right to speak of God exacting a penalty from the innocent 
Saviour ere he would pardon men? We reply, the facts remain 
the same as to the bitter humiliation and suffering which Christ 
endured; and the difficulty is at least as great to understand how 
it was necessary that he should bear all this in order to the 
completeness o his offering and its acceptableness to God. Are 
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we told that, if our view be true, then all men ought to be 
pardoned? We answer, that their idea of the Headship can be 
logically consistent only as it points to universal salvation. 
How powerless their*Gospel will be to meet the most real need 
of humanity experience will show. It takes no account of 
such texts as, ‘The wrath of God is revealed from heaven 


‘against all unrighteousness and ungodliness of men ;’ it fails to | 


appreciate the real magnitude and enormity of sin; it is 
unable to interpret the cry and answer the appeal which comes 
up from the depths of ‘suffering, sad humanity. Its own 


principles ought to have taught it better. Recognising the | 


supreme and sovereign will, it might have understood that the 
true source of man’s anguish is that he feels himself opposed to 


that will, and that his inquiry is, How can I be at peace? is | 
there a Saviour? can there be forgiveness of sin? That is just | 
the query that it fails to meet, and in that failure it reveals its | 


weakness. 

Two or three of these tracts are devoted to Dissent ; but they 
would require an article to expose the fallacies and misrepresen- 
tations with which they are filled. Their statements of history 
are only remarkable as setting forth the most unreal pictures ; 
their arguments on behalf of the Church are constructed on the 
principle of ignoring the great facts embodied in her character 
and history, and ascribing to her the very merits she does not 
possess. ‘Their assaults on Dissent indicate either a complete 
misunderstanding of its position, or, in the case of Mr. Langley, a 
bitterness, the intensity of which is only the more manifest from 
the attempt to restrain it within the bounds of courtesy. These 
tracts are valuable as showing the real nature of the breadth to 
which this party professes. They show that the true liberality 
to be expected by Nonconformists from that quarter is very 
small. The reasons for Dissent do not affect the men of this 
school. So flexible are their notions that the Act of Uniformity, 
with all that it entails, leaves them undisturbed. Much as there 
must be in the existing order of things which is not to their 
mind, like some other parties with whom they are not often at 
one, they are resolved not to see what is amiss. There is a 
stateliness in a State Church, and for the present a conventional 
vanity ensures their being of it. The time may come when the 
motive power within them will be of a more thorough and a 
more earnest description. The freedom they now crave is a 
freedom to dispense with received theological opinions to the 
extent which has been indicated. And assuredly the liberty 
claimed in this department is a large one. No stand, it seems, 
deserving the name, is to be made for the integrity of the sacred 
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records ; and scarcely a doctrine in ancient or modern orthodoxy 
is to obtain an intelligent recognition. Indeed, it is not easy to 
discover why this party should be at all a Trinitarian party, 
except that Trinitarianism is so prominent in the creeds of the 
Anglican Church that to reject them and still to profess An- 
glicanism, would be too glaring an inconsistency. All their 
speculations seem to us to resolve themselves into a higher and 
more earnest form of Unitarianism. The Incarnation was not 
needed to give us a God-like humanity in the person of Christ ; 
and such ideas of Atonement and of Divine Influence as they 
avow, have been avowed by many who have utterly repudiated 
modern orthodoxy. No doubt these gentlemen believe at 
present in something more than Unitarianism; but the fact 
that it is quite superfluous they should do so, may be taken as a 
fair prognostication that, continuing in their present position, the 
time will come in which they will see these remnants of their 
past creed to be superfluous, and will dispense with them accord- 
ingly. On the whole, if it is in vain to look for effort from the 
Evangelical party in the Church in favour of an amended 
ad or an amended ritual, it is equally in vain to look to the 

road Church party for an amended theology. In learning and 
culture the Broad Church is greatly in advance of the Low 
Church, but on the whole, its attempts to mend the Low Church 
theology presents a remedy which is far worse than the disease. 
Both parties are resolved that the last and the worst Act of 
Uniformity in the history of the Anglican Church shall be per- 
petuated; and as to theology, what the one is intent upon 
building up, the other will be no less intent on pulling down,— 
facts which do not hold out the prospect of great quietude to our 
State Church either from within or from without. 

But there is another party in the Ciaurch of England, which 
though it occasions much less noise than it once did, is not less 
active than formerly, and is, we fear, much more numerous than 
ever, viz., the Tractarian or Canon Law party. The teaching of 
the Broad Church clergy is often acceptable to men ; the middle 
age ecclesiasticism of the Canon Law party takes mostly with the 
women, and the adherents in the latter case are much more 
numerous than in the former. Between them, these two parties. 
may be said to cover nearly all the ground in the English 
Church that is not covered by the Evangelical party. Some 
men may carry their rationalistic speculations so far as to cause 
even Broad Church men to look gravely at them and to shake 
the head ; and some Canon Law ecclesiastics may Romanize so 
far as to call forth similar signs of rebuke from grave Trac- 
tarians. But the great lines of distinction are such as we have 
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stated, though leaving room for many subordinate ones. Non- 
conformists, we suspect, are little aware of the numbers who may 
Le said to be included in this Canon Law party, or of the extent 
to which their medizval ritualism is carried. What is to be 
seen of this nature in some notorious churches in the metro- 
polis, may be seen, more or less, in many hundred churches 
through the kingdom. Observances of which there is no recog- 
nition in the Prayer Book, are boldly obtruded on the people, 
and often to their great bewilderment. It is known that a pious 
clergyman dares not omit anything prescribed in that Book, 
however his conscience may scruple in conforming to it. And to 
the uninitiated it seems strange, that while some men dare 


not leave out anything that is commanded, other men bring | 
an so largely, and without any apparent warrant for so 


doing. We describe this party as the Canon Law party, because 
it is on that law—on the old Popish Canon Law—that they 
found their right to exercise this liberty ; and so defective is the 
Protestantism of our Established Church, that this Popish plea 
is admitted as good law ; and until our State legislation in rela- 
tion to the Church shall become something very different, this 
plea cannot be rejected. Henry VIII. enacted much positive 
Jaw in relation to ecclesiastical affairs. But such of the old 
ecclesiastical laws as were not thus formally rescinded were left in 
force. It was so under Edward VI. When that prince died, 
Cranmer was employed in making a digest of such laws, which, 
had it been completed, would have superseded all prior laws on 
Church matters. But that digest was left unfinished, and no 
attempt to complete it has been made since, so that not a little 
of the old Popish law is still in force. We had hoped to have 
made this clear to our readers by presenting the evidence 
relating to it. But space requires that we should reserve the 
materials we have collected on this weighty matter to our next 
number. It is a fact that after all that is said in the doctrinal 
formularies of the Church, there is a large field left open to the 
Rationalist school ; so after all that is said as to ritual and usage 
there is a wide space left open to the Romanizing school. Let 
the following incidents suffice for the present :— 

In 1634 the Chancellor of the Diocese of Winchester sus- 
pended the vicar of Ibbesham, in Surrey, from office and 
benefice, for not reading the Book of Sports from the pulpit. 
When questioned concerning his authority for so doing, the 
Chancellor alleged in his defence the command of the bishop, and 
the decisions of the Civil and Canon Law. The bishop's 
mandate affected other victims, who were subjected to the same 
penalty for the same cause. Laud, addressing himself to a 
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clergyman named Snelling, said, ‘Are you conformable?’ Snel- 
ling answered ‘ Yes, as far as it is established by law.’ The 
primate rejoined, ‘ Are you conformable to the new conformity ?’ 
and turning to the persons present, his Grace remarked, ‘ There is 
‘no believing this kind of men. ‘No, added Bishop Wren, 
‘you may know him by his band, that he has a wonderfully 
‘tender conscience. Soon afterwards, Basil Wood, Doctor of 
Laws and Chancellor of Rochester, confesses he did, as alleged, 
suspend Mr. Snelling ab officio et beneficio, for not reading 
the Book of Sports. Being required to state his authority for 
such a proceeding, the Chancellor. of Rochester also appeals 
to the command of a bishop and the canon law—that law be it 
remembered which was in effect the statute law of Romanism. 
It was enquired, ‘Do you mean the Papal Canon Law? ‘ Yes,’ 
was the answer, ‘the Papal Canon Law.’ In all similar cases 
this was the answer.* Laud and his coadjutors, by assuming a 
legislative function as Churchmen, by stretching the supremacy 
of the Crown beyond its purely administrative province, and 
above all, by availing himself of that vast field of ‘ Papal Canon 
‘Law’ which no statute of Parliament had abolished, was able to 
work his ‘new conformity’ into such memorable and disastrous 
prominence. 

We see, then, that such is the condition of the law in our 
Established Church, that men in that communion may Ration- 
alize so far, on the one hand, as to become little better than 
Deists ; or may Romanize so far, on the other hand, as to become 
little better than Papists, and still be accounted good Church- 
men. The Evangelical party, inheriting the sound Protestantism 
which has descended to them from the English Church under 
Edward VI., and from the great majority, and especially from 
the more learned portion ef the English clergy under Elizabeth, 
have their place between these two hostile parties. We cannot 
envy their position, crucified, as they must account themselves, 
between two thieves. Nor is their condition one of suffering 
merely. How can we acquit them of guilt? The Scripture, 
‘Be ye not partakers of other men’s sins, must have some 
meaning, and where can it have meaning if not in this connec- 
tion? We speak confidently when we say, that in the absence 
of the Evangelical party in the Chureh there would be no 
Established Chureh. The good they do directly cannot be 
severed from the evil they do indirectly. We see that, accord- 
ing to present law, the State is destined to give its endowments 


* Proceedings in the County of Kent in connexion with the Parliament called in 
1640, and especially with the Committee of Religion appointed in that year, pp. 87 —93. 
Camden Society’s Publications. 
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and its prestige in favour of sending a mixed flood of scepticism 
and superstition over the land; and this soul-destroying 
pestilence is to come, not as a temporary visitation, but is to 
take with it the permanence of law. For all this our Evangelical 
clergy must be held responsible so long as they do not take 
action against it. If they did not uphold it, it would not be 
there. 

We repeat, all men have a full right to their religious opinions 
and to their religious practices, so long as they do not trespass 
on the right of their neighbours. But the question as to what 
the State should tolerate is one, and the question as to what it 
should especially patronize and endow is another. When a nation 
adopts a religious creed, or certain religious forms, the right or 
wrong of that creed, and the fitness or unfitness of those forms, 
can never cease to be national questions. Religious toleration 
leaves the responsibility of opimion on individuals ; religious 
establishments take that responsibility upon themselves, and it 
is impossible to exempt the clergy of our Established Church 
from being parties to the errors that are taught in it. 

But the maxim of the Anglican Church from the rise of the 
Puritan controversy under Elizabeth to this day, has been ‘No 
‘surrender.’ Just now there is considerable discussion touching 
the Act of Uniformity; and the judgment pronounced on this 
controversy in the quarter which may be taken as expressing 
the opinion which obtains in the high places of the Church is, 
‘ That when once the Act of Uniformity is gone, the Established 
‘Church will be an easy prey.* So the policy of Clarendon 
and Sheldon in 1662, infamous as it has become with all sober- 
minded men, is to be the approved policy of our living Church- 
men. When the authority which has thus spoken was an- 
nounced as about to deal with the Bicentenary movement, we 
began to think that at last we should see this question presented 
as a scholarly Churchman might be expected to present it, the 
historical knowledge necessary to an intelligent treatment of it 
being allied with the candour to have been expected from such 
a source. But we have been disappointed. The history of the 
article is as one-sided, misleading, and untruthful as almost 
anything that has appeared in print on the subject ; and as to 
temper, it is narrow, intolerant, and vituperative from beginning 
toend. ‘To lay bare all its delinquencies, we should need to 
occupy as large a space as the reviewer, and that would be a 
sorry waste. We shall content ourselves with selecting two or 
three points as samples of the rest. 

1. In his attempt to justify what was done—and we are sorry 

* Quarterly Review, July, 1862. The Bicentenary. 
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to add to justify all that was done—in 1662, not one word of 
reference is made to the Declarations from Breda; to the promises 
of royalists on all hands to the same effect before 1660 ; or to the 
fact that had not the Presbyterians confided in those solemn 
pledges, Charles, according to his own admission, would hardly 
have ascended the throne. Is this suppression of truth the 
thing to have been expected from a scholar and a Christian 
in 1862? Is it not a palpable dishonesty? Let us hear how 
a Catholic historian, no friend to Puritans, can express himself 
about that 1662 business. ‘I may observe, that the world had 
‘seldom witnessed a more flagrant violation of a most solemn 
‘engagement. ‘Toleration had been offered and was accepted ; 
‘the King had been restored and the Church re-established ; 
‘and now that the price was paid, the benefit was withheld ; and 
‘instead of the indulgence promised in the contract, was 
‘substituted a system of penalties and persecution.* From 
this specimen of the ethics of Lambeth, commend us, say we, 
to the ethics of the Vatican ! 

2. Next, we have an iteration of the old charge, that all that 
happened to the ejected of 1662 was, that those who had 
‘driven the rightful owners out to starve, were compelled to 
‘yield up what they had wrongfully taken. The reviewer, 
we presume, needs to be informed, that according to our 
English law, the supreme power de facto in the days of the 
Long Parliament and of the Commonwealth, was the supreme 
power de jure. Furthermore, the reviewer, we must suppose, 
is not aware, that as a rule, the rights of patrons in those 
days were as much respected as in our own, the only differ- 
ence being, that a little more reasonable consideration was 
shown for the wishes of the people, and that the judgment 
as to a man’s mental and spiritual qualification for his office 
rested with a committee of ministers and laymen, in place of 
resting with a bishop and his chaplains. The arrogant pre- 
tence that nothing done in those times could be legally done, 
might be law with sycophant Churchmen in 1662, but it 
will be otherwise judged by living Englishmen. 

3. But the grotesque extravagance in this eritic’s perform- 
ance remains. Dr. Vaughan has shown, that as all the seques- 
tered clergy living in 1660 were restored to their cures, and as 
the number so restored did not certainly exceed some five 
or six hundred, the whele number permanently sequestered from 
the parishes of England during the preceding twenty years 
could not have been mere than about one thousand. This con- 
clusion is made certain by the known laws of mortality. The 

* Lingard’s Hist. Eng. xii. 110, 111. 
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reviewer affects to deal with this statement. But how does he 
do it? It is thus :—‘ We hope that Dr. Vaughan, the next time 
‘he meets his friends the actuaries, will tell them of the allega- 
‘tion which certain contemporaries have made, that the greater 
‘part of the said 6,000 clergymen had little or nothing to eat 
‘during the interval in question. Perhaps they will inform him 
‘whether that circumstance would make any difference in the 
‘calculation of their probable vitality’ (p. 245). If this language 
has any meaning, it must mean, that in this gentleman’s estima- 
tion, six out of seven of the sequestered clergy who died between 
1640 and 1660, died of starvation. Six out of seven! We 
hardly think Dr. Vaughan, or his friends the actuaries, will be 
much perplexed as to what to do with such a representation. A 
more gross libel upon the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England in those times has never been committed to writing. 
What a race of imbeciles must the sequestered clergy have been, 
that six out of seven of them should have been men content to 
die of starvation. We are constrained to ask also, What was 
that overwhelming majority of rich nobles and great landholders, 
who come into such prominence in the Parliament of 1661 
about, to allow the ministers of their venerated and immaculate 
church to perish around them after this manner? Mr. Serjeant 
Charleton, in recommending to the approval of his Majesty, that 
cruel part of the Act of Uniformity which provided that no 
ejected minister should act as tutor, schoolmaster, or in any way 
as a teacher of youth, utters these words :— 


‘The reason of this addition was, in extending it so far as school- 
masters, in that the Commons observed the force of education was 
great, so as the Commons thought they ought to take care for the 
education of youth: for so many, he said, of the gentry and 
nobility found in the Long Parliament differing from the Church of 
England did (as was concerned) arise from this root. 

‘ He observed it was an oversight of the late usurped powers, that they 
took no care in this particular, whereby many young persons were well- 
seasoned in their judgments as to the King.’ 


So, as we know from other sources, the ordinance on this point 
issued by Cromwell, was never enforced, and the work of 
tuition, public and private, was left open to the sequestered 
clergy. Now, how fared it with the ejected ministers, who were 
so ruthlessly cut off from this means of subsistence, and whose 
friends were not so much the wealthy as the poor of the land ? 
Matthew Henry tells us that his good father Philip Henry 


‘—knew, within a few miles round him, so many ministers turned 
out to the wide world, stripped of all their maintenance, and 
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exposed to continued hardships, as, with their wives and children, 
most of them having numerous families, made up above a hundred, 
and though often reduced to wants and straits, yet were not forsaken, 
but were enabled to rejoice in the Lord, to whom the promise was 
fulfilled, ‘‘So shalt thou dwell inthe land and verily thou shalt be fed.’”—One 
observation he made not long before he died, when he had been young, 
and now was old, that though many of the ejected ministers were 
brought very low, had many children, were greatly harassed by perse- 
cution, and their friends generally poor and unable to support them ; 
yet, in all his acquaintance, he never knew, nor could remember to 
have heard, of a Nonconformist minister in prison (for debt), or to be 
in debt.’—Life of Philip Henry (pp. 61, 62). 


And yet we are to believe that the nobles and gentry of 
England, while fully at liberty to avail themselves of the tutorial 
services of their sequestered clergy, allowed them to starve, not 
by hundreds merely, but by thousands!* The truth is, Dr. 
Vaughan’s statistical argument relative to the number of the 
sequestered clergy is not touched. It cannot be answered. It 
settles the question. No doubt some two thousand clergy were 
sequestered, but it is no less clear that in the course of the 
twenty years before 1660, great numbers of them had, by one 


* A writer in the London Review, the Methodist Quarterly for July, has 
dabbled with Dr. Vaughan’s figures, and in a manner more absurd, if possible, 
than the writer in the old Quarterly. This critic insists that the greater part 
of the sequestrations did not take place when the Covenant was first published 
and enforced, but through many subsequent years; and by this fact, says 
the reviewer, ‘the basis of the actuarial calculation is destroyed.’ It is not 
in this gentleman’s way, it seems, to understand, that the shorter the time 
between the date of a man’s sequestration and the year 1660, the greater was 
the probability that he would be alive in 1660. The point accordingly which 
the writer is aiming to establish, in place of destroying ‘the actuarial basis,’ 
strengthens it. Further, strong partisan writers, like another sort of people, 
need have good memories. In the preceding page the writer is quite disposed 
that his readers should give credit to what he calls the ‘ notorious rumour’ that 
White, the author of the Scandalous Century, and Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee, boasted of having sequestered 8,000 clergymen. Now White died in 
1644, and to suppose, as this writer does, that the ‘bulk’ of sequestrations 
that took place belong to a series of years subsequent to that time, is to suppose 
that 8,000 clergymen were sequestered from somewhat more that 9,000 parishes 
by 1644, and that still the ‘bulk’ of the sequestrations were left to come 
afterwards. This is beautiful! But critics are great and small, and some, we 
must suppose, are so great that, like the Great Napoleon, they are privileged 
not to believe in the impossible. 

Seriously, if when Independents come into controversy, the organs and leaders 
of our older Methodism must take part against us, it isa pity they cannot manage 
to do so in a way to allow of our looking on their antagonism with some measure 
of respect. The intention of such writing as we find in the article in question is 
palpable enough; but the only harm it can do is harm to the parties from whom 
it comes. It is not long since the Methodists had their Centenary, and truly 
had the Independents been disposed to criticise what was done at that juncture, 
there was room enough. But we do not remember that any Congregationalist 
wrote one unfriendly line concerning it. 
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means or other, made their way back into the possession of 
cures.* 

4. Of course, the ‘Quarterly Review,’ like the discriminating 
and candid multitude whose mouth-piece it has descended to 
become, is strong in asserting that, seeing we do not agree with 
the ejected of 1662 in everything, we ought not to presume that 
we are at one with them in anything. Our churches may have 
descended from them; we may have received our theological 
ideas from them, our religious life from them; the essence of 
our polity and discipline from them; and our resolve that in 
religion we will obey God rather than man from them ; but all 
these ties of real spiritual relationship are nothing, unless we are 
prepared to hold a certain secular principle along with them, 
viz., that the ultimate authority in the Church should be the 
constable and the dragoon. But we are not to be driven from 
our proper ground as English Nonconformists by any such 
artifice. We are in the succession of the men of 1662. All that 
was vital with them is with us. The majority of them had 
learnt many things which their Puritan predecessors had not 
learnt, and we have come to see truth in a few things in which 
they did not see it. But the line has not been broken All 
down in our history as Protestants, the men demanding eccle- 
siastical reform have been one party, and the men resisting it 
another, and so it isnow. Those who become Voluntary Church- 
men in the place of State Churchmen, do not cease to be Noncon- 
formists—they are both. We are not to be shut up to the one of 
those questions without the other. Men alive to both were among 
the sufferers in 1662. We protest against the proceedings of the 
haughty and perfidous oppressors of that day, not only because 
they drove Nonconformists from their pulpits, but because they 
doomed every minister of God elsewhere to silence or to a felon’s 
lot in a common jail. We certainly hold that the Church of 
Christ should not be servant to the State, which means servant 
to the world ; and if anything could bind us to this principle 
more strongly than ever, it would be the attempt now made to 
punish us for holding it, by denying, on this ground, our rela- 
tion to the great reform party of past times. Yes, and if any- 

* Scobell’s ‘ Acts.’ 279, 335—347, 365, 366. 

+ Much is sometimes made of the fact that some of the places of worship occu- 
pied by the ejected of 1662, afterwards passed into the hands of heterodox trustees. 
But it is carefully overlooked, that scarcely a place of that kind existed, from which 
an Evangelical party did not withdraw, and by erecting another sanctuary, and 
forming another church, perpetuated the Evangelical faith and feeling which had 
come to them from the men whose piety made them what they were on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day. The change was in a wealthy few, not in the many. The 


latter were not to be changed, and took care to guard against the necessity of 
any second removal by bestowing better attention on their trust-deeds. 
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thing could ensure that our Nonconformity in the time to come 
shall be no cold conventionalism, but spirit and life, it would be 
called forth by the flood of arrogance, mendacity, and insult 
which has broken loose upon us during the last few months. 

But what next ? Everything in the growing tendencies of things 
within the pale of the English Church disposes us to ask this 
question. We must confess we see no reason to expect that what 
shall be next will be an improvement on what is now. Every- 
thing, on the contrary, seems to say that matters will become 
worse, much worse, before they are better. The new licence 
to Rationalism will not have come in vain. The old fortress of 
Tractarianism will remain strong as ever. The scepticism of the 
clergy, from the press and the pulpit, will be bolder and more 
common. The sacerdotal superstition of the Romanizers will be 
carried further, and with less disguise. Meanwhile, the Evan- 
gelical party, in place of rising up against all this, demanding 
with the voice of its many thousand priests, that this shall not 
be, will care more about saving the Church than about her 
teaching ; and will close their eyes against what is doing, or find 
excuses for letting it alone. So this party, at present the salt of 
the system, will gradually lose its savour. Its want/of manliness 
and fidelity will become more and more palpable to observant 
and impartial men, and especially to Nonconformists. From all 
this Dissent—not only Nonconformist, but Anti-state-church Dis- 
sent—must gather strength, until society itself, at some favourable 
juncture in its affairs, shall learn to ask whether, if this be the 
best form in which the State-church principle can be carried out, 
the principle itself is not a mistake, or at least a principle which 
society with us has outgrown, and which had better be dispensed 
with. 


EPILOGUE 


ON 


AFFAIRS. 


Farrn in the progress of the race is a generous faith. It is 
commonly the faith of generous men. It comes from a disposition 
to look at the best in humanity, and to believe in it. 

Perhaps, since the fall of the great republics of Greece and Rome, 
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nothing has happened in the history of mankind so truly depressing 
to the hope of such men as the present war in America. 

From a time far back over the last half-century, the speculation 
has been that society was about to enter upon a new phase, to 
execrate war, to become homogeneous and one through the binding 
influence of industry and the arts of peace. 

But in the wake of this current of public thought, we see a people, 
who, from their advanced and equalised intelligence, and liberty, 
and industry, and means of happiness, might have been expected to 
become the special evidence in favour of this hopeful doctrine, 
taking such a course as to seem to cast a bitter mockery over all 
such anticipations. One of the most industrious communities on 
earth has become the most reckless in regard to its commercial 
relations, and in wasting all the fruits of its skill in traffic and 
production. The most self-governed people in the world have 
become the most ill-governed. The land in which man has been 
recognised as man more fully than in any region of the earth during 
some two thousand years, is the land in which human suffering 
and human life now seem to be much what they were when at the 
disposal of the Pharaohs of Egypt or the kings of Babylonia or 
Assyria. 

The world, it seems, was to see how a colossal republic may 
become a colossal Napoleon; how the former may become as 
ambitious as the latter, and fully as heedless in regard to the costs 
of its ambition. 

It is a sad picture, but it may have its uses. After all, even this 
may be a link in the chain of progress. It may help to teach the 
world that material prosperity and civilization are not the same 
thing. It may tend to convince men that the roots of social order 
and of social peace do not lie in the accumulation of wealth, nor in 
the progress of science or art, but in the culture of the moral and 
religious nature of man. The great want in America lies there. Its 
intelligence has ministered to successful industry, and to much 
gratification of the lower kind, but it has not adequately discharged 
its higher mission. Mr. Buckle, we are told, has many admirers in 
America. We should have expected so much. But such persons 
may come to learn that the worship of the dexterous man is not the 
worship of the highest style of man, and that the nation given 
to that kind of worship is not in the way to greatness or to rest. 
In history, means of indulgence have become sources of decay, 
and even high art has often been a hectic flush betokening disease 
and not health. 
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Life in the Forests of the Far East. By Spenser St. Joun, F.R.G.S., 
formerly Her Majesty’s Consul-General in the Great Island of 
Borneo. With Numerous Illustrations. Two Volumes. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862.—Doctor Johnson is reported to have 
apologised for an unduly long letter he wrote, by saying he had no 
time to make it shorter. As Mr. Spenser St. John has returned 
from official life in Borneo only to resume it in Hayti, perhaps 
a similar plea is to be urged on behalf of these bulky volumes 
about Borneo. They would have been greatly improved by con- 
densation, and contain nothing which would have been injured by 
the process. Indeed, we have almost a fear that, for want of this, 
their unquestionable value and importance may run the risk of 
being overlooked. 

His long residence in Borneo, his extensive intercourse with its 
population, and his various well-known qualifications otherwise, 
entitle Mr. St. John to speak with authority. He followed up his 
acquaintance with the more civilized communities of Borneo with a 
self-introduction to its wild tribes. Among these the Sea-Dayaks 
are the most numerous, the most warlike, and the most intelligent. 
They are imitative, too, not less than observant ; and we hear of a 
chief on the Sakarang river whom Mr. St. John visited, and in 
whose house he was pleasantly surprised to see ‘coloured repre- 
‘sentations of horses, knights in full armour, and ships drawn 
‘vigorously, but very inartistically, on the plank walls.’ The 
secret of it was, that that greatest traveller of modern times, 7/e 
Illustrated London News, had found its way to Borneo and the 
Sakarang, and had served as a study for the charcoal, red-ochre, 
lime, and yellow-earth drawings of the artist chief. Among some 
of the wild tribes of Borneo the practice of human sacrifice is 
probably still continued, but not on a large scale or with frequency. 
Head-hunting, however, is to this day a cherished institution. It 
has come down from the earliest times, and has much retarded the 
progress of the country. ‘Sakarang and Serihas,’ for example, 
‘ within the memory of living men, were a quiet, inoffensive people, 
‘ paying taxes to their Malay chiefs, and suffering much from their 
‘oppressive practices—even their children being seized and sold 
‘into slavery. When the Malay communities quarreled, they 
‘summoned their Dayak followers around them, and led them oa 
‘ expeditions against each other. This accustomed the aborigines 
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to the sea; and being found hardworking and willing men, the 

Malays and Lanun pirates took them out in their marauding 
‘ expeditions, dividing the plunder—the heads of the killed for the 
‘ Dayaks, the goods and captives for themselves. 

‘ Gradually they began to feel their own strength and superiority 
‘of numbers. In their later expeditions the Malays have followed 
‘rather than led. The longing these Dayaks have acquired for 
‘head-hunting is surprising. They say, ‘The white men read 
‘ books, we hunt for heads instead.” Until the Sarawak govern- 
‘ment curbed their proceedings they were known to coast down as 
‘ far as Pontianak, and occasionally they had been met forty miles 
‘ out at sea in their rattan-tied boats, some of them seventy feet in 
‘length. In rough weather most of the crew jump overboard and 
‘ hold on to the sides while the rest bale the boat out. They say, 
‘ when this occurs in places suspected to be frequented by sharks, 
‘they each tie a bundle of the tuba plant round their ankles, to 
‘ drive the devouring fish away. The juice of the tuba is the one 
‘used to intoxicate fish... .. Parties of two or three some- 
‘times went away for months on an inland incursion, taking 
‘nothing with them but salt wrapped up in their waist-cloths, 
‘with which they seasoned the young shoots, and leaves, and 
‘ palm-cabbages, found in the forests; and when they returned 
‘home, they were as thin as scarecrows. ... . They have been 
‘ known to keep watch in a well up to their chins in water, with a 
‘ covering of a few leaves over their heads, to endeavour to cut off 
‘ the first person who might come to draw water. At night they 
‘ would drift down on a log, and cut the rattan cable of trading 
‘ prahus, while others of their party would keep watch on the bank, 
‘ knowing well where the stream would take the boat ashore; and 
‘ when aground they kill the men and plunder the goods.’ 

Mr. St. John next describes the Land-Dayaks, who, in spite of 
all their degradation, still retain a dim sort of belief in a Supreme 
Being, and who attribute their knowledge of agriculture and of 
religion to a supernatural source. Rice came to them in this way: 
‘Once upon a time, when mankind had nothing to eat but a 
‘species of edible fungus that grows upon rotting trees, and there 
‘were no cereals to gladden and strengthen man’s heart, a party of 
‘ Dayaks—among whom was a man named Si Jura, whose descend- 
‘ ants live to this day in the Dayak village of Simpok—went forth to 
‘sea. They sailed on for some time, until they came to a place at 
‘which they heard the distant roar of a large whirlpool, and, to 
‘their amazement, saw before them a huge fruit tree rooted in the 
‘sky, and thence hanging down with its branches touching the 
‘waves. At the request of his companions Si Jura climbed among 
‘its boughs to collect the fruit, which was in abundance, and when 
‘he was there he found himself tempted to ascend the trunk and 
‘tind out how the tree grew in that position. He did so, and at 
‘length got so high that his companions in the boat lost sight of 
‘him, and after waiting a certain time cooly sailed away, loaded 
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‘with fruit. Looking down from his lofty position, Si Jura saw his 
‘friends making off, so he had no other resource but to go on 
‘climbing, in hope of reaching some resting-place. He therefore 
‘persevered, climbing higher and higher, till he reached the roots of 
‘the tree, and there he found himself in a new country—that of the 


_ Pleiades. There he met a being in the form of a man, named Si 


‘Kira, who took him to his house and hospitably entertained him. 
‘The food offered was a mess of soft white grains—boiled rice. 
‘« Kat,” said Si Kira. ‘ What! those little maggots?” replied Si 
‘Jura. ‘They are not maggots but boiled rice;’ and Si Kira 
‘forthwith explained the process of planting, weeding, and reaping, 
‘and of pounding and boiling race. Before eating, Si Kira’s wife 
‘went to get some water, and during her absence Si Jura looked 
‘into a large jar near where he was sitting, and there, as in a 
‘telescope, he saw his father’s house, and his parents, and 
‘brothers and sisters all assembled and talking. His spirits were 
‘much depressed at the remembrance of a home he might perhaps 
‘not see again, and instead of eating he began to weep. Si Kira, 
‘who perceived at ohce what was the matter, bade him cheer up and 
‘eat away, for he would arrange everything for him satisfactorily. 
‘So SiJura made ahearty meal; and after eating, Si Kira gave him 
‘seed of three kinds of rice, instructed him how to cut down the 
‘forest, burn, plant, weed, and reap, take omens from birds, and 
‘celebrate harvest feasts ; and then, by along rope, let him down to 
‘earth again near his father’s house.’ 

The great feat recorded in Mr. St. John’s first volume is his success- 
ful ascent of Kina-Balu, the highest mountain of insular Asia. We 
are not able to discover whether the explorers regarded themselves 
as fully repaid for their pains. 

The second volume is occupied with the author’s expeditions into 
various parts of the interior, with an account of a most interesting 
visit to the Sulu group of islands, with other accounts of the king- 
dom of Borneo Proper, of the Chinese insurrection against the 
government of Sir James Brooke in Sarawak, and of the attempts 
at the conversion of the natives of Borneo by Protestant and by 
Roman Catholic missionaries. Both missions have failed, but the 
Romanist much more seriously than the Protestant. ‘The illustra- 
tions of Mr. St. John’s volumes, drawn and lithographed by the 
Messrs. Day, are beautiful specimens of the sort of work they have 
taught us to expect from them. 


The Queen’s Maries. .A Romance of Holyrood. By G. J. Wuyte 
Metvittz, Author of ‘Digby Grand,’ ‘Good for Nothing,’ &c. 
Two Volumes. London: Parker, Son, & Bourn. 1862.—‘ Yes- 
‘treen,’ sang Mary Hamilton, 

‘ Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The day she’ll hae but three ; 
There was Mary Beton and Mary Seton, 
And Mary Carmichael and me.’ 
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Of course, the Queen was also a Mary, the one Mary, ‘ the bright, 
‘the beautiful, the beloved; a very rose amongst all the flowers of 
‘the garden, a very gem amongst all the gold and tinsel that sur- 
‘rounded her, the link in a line of kings, the pride of two countries, 
‘the fairest of God’s creatures—Mary, Queen of Scots.’ 

We are introduced to this bevy of fair women just on the eve of 
their departure from France for Scotland. Calais was all bustle 
and life that chill autumn evening, and among the many groups of 
soldiers, pages, citizens, idlers, we have to notice specially a well- 
grown youth of ancient Scottish family, a member of the French 
corps @ élite, the Scottish Body-guard. When once the Maries have 
left France he somehow ceases to care for the splendid uniform, the 
high pay, and the many privileges of a Gentleman-Archer, and 
finds his way back to his own country. The course of his love for 
Mary Carmichael runs anything but smoothly; yet after a full 
measure of adventures, perils, and hair-breadth escapes, the pair 
reach the haven of smooth waters, as true lovers generally do. The 
fortunes of the other Maries are in part told succinctly, and in part 
unfolded with the drama in which the Maries are players. Mr. 
Melville’s portraiture of Knox is finely and boldly drawn, and the 
state of parties in Scotland at the epoch of the story is briefly and 
clearly indicated. The plot is well laid and well worked out, and 
gives occasion to many of those admirable thoughts and sentiments 
which Mr. Melville, the author, is never at a loss most successfully 
to express. The songs are capital—are poems, indeed. 


The Slave Power: its Character, Career, and Probable Designs : being 
an Attempt to explain the Real Issues involved in the American Contest. 
By J. E. Carrnes, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy in Queen’s College, Galway. London: Parker, Son, & 
Bourn. 1862.—It appears to Professor Cairnes that the questions 
involved in the American Civil War are very much misunderstood in 
this country, and that by the leading organs of public opinion they 
are very much misrepresented. He has written this book to explain 
what he regards as the true state of the case. He examines and 
condemns seriatim the pleas by which it has been sought to justify 
the Secession; and the chief plea of all he much more than scorns, 
clinching his argument against it with the reminder that, ‘The 
“demand of a robber or a murderer for ‘‘independence” is not a 
‘ claim which we are accustomed to respect.’ It is pretty well known 
that we do not take Mr. Cairnes’s view of the matter, either as to 
the proximate causes of Secession or its probable issue. Yet we 
think we know quite as well as he does, at any rate we recognise 
as clearly and frankly, that this most lamentable Civil War has grown 
out of slavery, and is to be traced back to it. But we have not 
so read history, nor so studied political philosophy, as to suppose 
it our duty, on that account, to regard the cause of the South as 
the cause of tyranny, and barbarism, and brute force; and the 
cause of the North as that of freedom, and progress, and religion. 
A professor of Jurisprudence and of Political Economy might be 
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expected to remember that we have to do not with the moral 
bearings of that which has brought about the present state of 
things, but with the things themselves—with the facts so im- 
passably and inexorably surrounding us; and these tell us (as 
we read them) that, to whatever ultimate causes owing, North 
America manifestly consists of two nations, and that it will be 
infinitely better for the whole world, and for themselves as part 
of it, that they separate into distinct and independent powers. 
To say that their broadly marked differences of taste, character, 
habit, feeling, disposition, are traceable to slavery is saying what is 
sufficiently true, but has nothing to do with the question. As to the 
practical issue, we are quite unable to see that ‘the subjugation 
‘of the South,’ which Professor Cairnes so fervently hopes for, 
would be one whit more likely to benefit the slave than its in- 
dependence. There is a tone in his book, however, which makes 
us regret to say that it is singularly confused in its arguments 
and singularly weak. It completely stultifies its own advocacy 
in some half-dozen different instances, and holds that the right 
of the North to ‘subjugate’ the South, and to govern it by ‘a 
‘centralized despotism,’ is ‘as clear as the right to put down 
‘murder or piracy.’ 

The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World; showing 
who robbed him, who helped him, and who passed him by. By W. 
M. Tuackeray, Author of ‘Esmond,’ ‘ Vanity Fair,’ &. Three 
Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862.—As almost every 
one reads what Mr. Thackeray writes, it is very unnecessary to des- 
cribe the plots of his stories; and the more so, perhaps, as the plot 
is seldom the best, most perfect, or most instructive part of them—a 
circumstance, by the way, which a mistaken criticism affects to 
regard as matter of defect and for regret. Philip has all its 
author’s characteristic excellencies, and, though not without an 
occasional sarcastic cynicism, is unmistakably a fine, healthy, 
clear-hearted, and manly book. One feels better for reading it; 
and that, after all, is no more a bad test for a book than for a 
meal. Philip himself one never gets thoroughly to like. Let him 
be as brave and generous as he may, and have we know not how 
many more redeeming traits, it is impossible to rid ourselves of 
the instinctive conviction that such habitual bearishness and want 
of consideration can be born only of a moral nature of undue 
coarseness. Among the ladies, of course, Mrs. Pendennis is our 
prime favourite. She always is; and it would take a very re- 
markable woman indeed to come within even a league of deposing 
her. Dear little Nurse Brandon, too, shall certainly not miss her 
statue for want of our subscription; and we should like tle pose 
to be her abstraction of a certain pocket-book from the pocket 
of the most odious little wretch that ever reeled in a gutter. When 
honours are distributed, however, we believe there will be a good 
deal to be said on behalf of Madame the Baroness, who kept a 
boarding-house. 
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Philip shows, what almost all Mr. Thackeray’s other books show, 
that in delicacy and extreme fineness of observation and perception, 
in quickness, point, and all sorts of felicity of speech, he has no 
living rival. In pathos and in the lasting human interest of his 
characters he is excelled by Mr. Dickens, and in some other things 
by George Eliot; but in the things we have mentioned he appears 
to us to reign alone. 


An Inquiry into the Theortes of History, with Special Reference to 
the Principles of the Positive Philosophy. London: W. H. Allen & 
Co. 1862.—We do not well know how to describe our pleasure in 
calling attention to this book. Its author has published anony- 
mously, but will one day, we trust, not think it needful to withhold 
a name which every lover of masculine thought, of perfect reason- 
ing, of keen analysis, and religious nobleness will delight to honour. 
His pages have been so true a delight and refreshment to us that 
we feel in danger of discommending them by speaking of them more 
warmly than it can readily be supposed possible they deserve, and 
we shall endeavour therefore to confine ourselves to a brief account 
of the subjects of which they treat. 

The author believes, and believes most justly, that the Positive 
Philosophy has exerted a powerful direct and indirect influence upon 
both philosophic thought and popular belief. It appears to him 
that that philosophy is open to fatal objections; that it cannot be 
held, as M. Auguste Comte has taught it, without committing its 
adherents to sundry fallacies in logic as well as to the gravest 
errors in all that pertains to religion. He investigates in particular 
its bearing upon history, proceeding by way of inquiry into the three 
theories by which its events have been interpreted. ‘The first 
‘[theory] is, that events happen by chance ; in mere succession as 
‘regards time, in mere contiguity as regards place, without order or 
‘design, without coherence or connection, without mutual dependence 
‘or relation. The second is, that events happen according to law ; 
‘law fixed and invariable, necessitating the most stable order; law 
‘final and absolute, the ultimate and highest conception of the 
‘human mind. The third is, that events happen according to law, 
‘fixed and invariable, necessitating the most stable order; but that 
‘that law, instead of being the ultimate and highest conception of 
‘the human mind, is the expression of a Supreme Will.’ And the 
question respecting these theories is,—which of them affords an 
adequate basis on which to rest the events which history records ? 
In order to answer this question they are severally examined. The 
most that can possibly be said for the chance-theory is said for it— 
much more than at first one supposes its case will admit of; and no 
adherent of the law-theory again, will be able to complain that his 
case has been understated. ‘The conclusion ultimately arrived at is 
in favour of the third theory, and it is educed and vindicated in a 
manner which seem to us to establish it on foundations that can 
never be moved. We have next a striking and very admirable 
Examination of the Positive Method in the Use and Abuse of 
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Hypotheses against the Theory of Will, and an Appendix on the 
Doctrine and Law of Causal Resemblance. If circumstances permit, 
as we fervently hope they may, this Inquiry into the Theories of 
History is to be followed by two other volumes devoted respectively 
to investigations into the Elements and Ideas of History, and into 
the Law of History. We trust nothing may interfere with their 
perfectly successful preparation; and, if only they are like the 
volume before us, they will infallibly rank their author among the 
first masters of an incomparable dialectic and analysis, and will at 
the same time exhibit him as an accomplished scholar of great 
original power, using his science in subordination to the noblest 
aims. One more paragraph, to satisfy our own conscience and to 
stimulate our reader’s appetite, and we have done. It is from the 
section on the Objections against the doctrine of a Providence. 

‘The mistakes of these two eminent men (Bishop Sherlock and 
‘M. Comte) represent the opposite dangers of theism and philosophy. 
‘On the side of theism there can be no adequate security against 

unworthy notions of God and his government, except in the recog- 
‘nition of the universality and immutability of law as the expression 
‘of his supreme and providential will. On the side of philosophy 
‘there can be no adequate security against the pride of sciclism and 
‘the terrors of anarchy, except in recognising that a supreme and 
‘providential will governs the universe, and that the imperfections 
‘we think that we detect, and the anarchy we dread, are only proofs 
‘of our own blindness to the universality and immutability of law. 
‘Theism, obscure in its conceptions, unstable in its judgments, and 
‘superstitious in its tendencies, will rest on an unsafe foundation 
‘until it places itself in open alliance with law in its most positive 
‘and uncompromising form. Philosophy will fail to fulfil its mission, 
‘and must renounce the high character which it claims as the eye 
‘of science and the hand of art, the proper basis of society, and the 
‘true framework of history, until it places itself in intimate accord 
‘with that theism which it sometimes repudiates and contemns. The 
‘union of both makes science religious and religion scientific, philo- 
‘sophy devout and piety philosophical, because in that union law is 
‘conceived as interpenetrated, informed, and directed by the infinite 
‘mind, the eternal thought, the omnipotent and beneficent will of 
‘which it is the grand and sublime expression, and whose faintest 
‘whisperings it is the highest glory of man to interpret and obey.’ 


Essays. By a Barrister. (Reprinted from the Saturday Review.) 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862.—Many of these Essays im- 
pressed us more favourably as they originally appeared than they do 
now at second reading. We are obliged to suspect ourselves of 
having overrated their merits. That they are manifestly superior 
to the majority of newspaper essays we have no hesitation in. 
admitting. They contain not a little of hard-thinking and of good 
sound writing. They are frequently suggestive ; but in most things 
related to sentiment, they are hard and severe. They contain, how- 
ever, many things worth remembering, and yet more worth 
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pondering as one reads ; for even where we most disagree with their 
author, we find him presenting his subject in novel aspects, or in 
old ones with new force. The Essays are thirty-three in number and 
their metaphysics are their weak point. 


Adventures of Baron Wenceslas Wratislaw, of Mitrowitz. Literally 
translated from the original Bohemian. By A. H. Wraristaw, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Bell & Daldy. 1862.—Judging by the translation, we can 
very well believe that the original Bohemian in which Baron 
Wratislaw has narrated his adventures is ‘ natural, vigorous, pure, 
‘and manly,’ as it has been described to be. We find his narrative 
simple and fascinating to a very unusual degree, and commend it to 
the attention of our readers. While still a youth, the Baron was 
entrusted by his parents to the care of ‘ Frederic Kregwitz, who 
‘was sent to Constantinople with rich presents, in the year 1591, by 
‘his Majesty the Roman Emperor Rudolph II., as Ambassador 
‘ Extraordinary to the Turkish Emperor, Sultan Amurath III.’ The 
object was that he might gain experience and see eastern countries. 
He first tells us of the Journey of the Embassy from Vienna to 
Constantinople, and in the three following books narrates, ‘The 
‘Residence of the Imperial Embassy at Constantinople,’ ‘The 
‘Arrest and Imprisonment of our whole Embassy,’ and ‘ Our 
‘Release from Prison and Return to our own Country.’ His 
descriptions are remarkably simple and unaffected, and have every 
appearance of trustworthiness. As a record of travel and sight- 
seeing as they were some three hundred years since, the volume has 
much interest, and will be found, we imagine, of no mean value. 

To the Adventures of the Baron, Mr. Wratislaw, the translator, 
has prefixed a slight sketch of Bohemian history, dwelling more 
particularly upon the great religious awakenings of the fifteenth 
century, and upon the horrible and infamous severities with which 
the Church stamped out not only the religious life of Bohemia, but 
the national life with which the religious had so speedily become 
incorporated. There is now a legal toleration for the Protestants, 
and their numbers are rapidly augmenting in spite of every obstacle 
thrown into their way. The Gustavus-Adolphus Society lends 
them what aid and countenance it can, and next year, 1863, we 
learn is to be celebrated the 1,000th Anniversary of the Introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Bohemia and the adjacent Sclavonic 
countries. Both Protestants and Catholics are making special 
‘preparations for this event, each hoping to turn it to account. On 
the one side are wealth, prestige, political influence, and the dignity 
derived from national establishment. On the other side is a 
minority not powerful in numbers or position, but confident in its 
own earnestness, in its faith, and in God. This minority needs 
help. Can we not do something for them? This is Mr. Wratislaw’s 
question. He has visited among the communities in question, 
testifies to the soundness of their Christian teaching, and reminding 
us of the still unsafe condition of Protestantism in those parts of the 
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Austrian dominions, asks, ‘ Will England remain uninterested and 
‘indifferent at this approaching jubilee? England, from whose 
‘Wycliffe came the enlightenment that, by God’s grace, enabled Huss 
‘and Jerome to give their bodies to be burned at Constance?” We 
trust not. But to help needs organization. It would be unjust to 
Mr. Wratislaw to suppose him unprepared with a practical sugges- 
tion; perhaps, indeed, he may already have made one without our 
having been informed of it. ‘The idea is good—noble, so far as we 
ean judge from the statements before us. Let him follow it up. 
We commend both his question and his book as worthy of all the 
attention they may receive. 


The Rifle in Cashmere: a Narrative of Shooting Expeditions in 
Ladak, Cashmere, Punjaub, etc. To which are added Notes on Army 
Reform and Indian Politics. By Arruvur Brinckman, late of H.M.’s 
94th Foot. With Two Illustrations. London: Smith, Elder, & 
Co. 1862.—Dining off cold mutton you may solace your imagina- 
tion with a chapter frem the Cookery Book, and, unable to amuse 
yourself with a dessert, you might do worse than read Francatelli. 
On a similar principle we gladly answer the ‘ Hail, fellow, well 
‘met’ of the traveller; and seldom using anything heavier than the 
pen and the paper-knife, we still rejoice in the minutiz of rifles and 
double-barrels, in the Shekarry’s victory over the man-eater, in 
Mr. Gordon Cumming’s exploits among the elephants, and in 
Mr. Brinckman’s travelling, shooting, and stalking among the hills 
of Cashmere. 

The author begs us to remember that his book is ‘ written by a 
‘spertsman, for the perusal of actual or intending sportsmen ;’ and 
though coming under neither denomination, we are sure he makes 
us very welcome to the pleasure derived from his pages. The way 
in which he jerks out the sentences of the earlier part of*the book 
is very amusing. They come now and then like a series of dis- 
charges from a balista, and the last sin that can be laid to his 
charge will be that of having used more words than were needful 
to the conveyance of his meaning. We are very sure that his 
book is a good one. It has the stamp of manliness, courage, 
sterling sense, and modesty, combined with just self-confidence, on 
every page of it. His remarks on Army Reform we have read with 
much interest. 


Ancient Empires: their Origin, Succession, and Results. With a 
Preliminary View of the Unity and First Migrations of Mankind. 
London: The Religious Tract Society. 1862.—‘The design of 
‘the following pages,’ says their author, ‘is not strictly history, 
‘nor even a summary of history, but a historieal review, in which 
‘it is proposed to trace the course of the greater revolutions of the 
‘ancient world from their original sources and springs, and to mark 
‘ their succession and results, both, generally, in the advance of civili- 
‘zation, imperfect and doubtful as it was; and, particularly, as illus- 
‘trating and bringing out to view a system of Providential rule ; 
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‘also, as exemplifying special and signal verifications of prophecy ; 
‘and, further, as conspiring towards, and preparing the way, step 
‘after step, for the introduction of Christianity; for its proot, 
‘acceptance, and spread; for the introduction, in fact, of a new 
‘empire as well as faith, of that now dominant religion, which 
‘has confessedly changed the whole cast and aspect of the world’s 
‘story since its arrival.’ The work is divided into chapters, of 
which the following are the titles: ‘ Unique Claims and Character- 
‘istics of the Scripture Ancient History ;’ ‘Original Unity and 
‘Chief Early Distributions of the Human Race;’ ‘First Germs 
‘of Kingdoms in the Ancient World;’ ‘Origin and Early Desti- 
‘nation of the Hebrew Race;’ ‘The Kingdom of Egypt;’ ‘The 
‘ Assyrian Monarchy;’ ‘The Persian Empire;’ ‘Greece—The Mace- 
‘donian Empire ;’ ‘ The Roman Empire;’ ‘Conclusion—Revolution 
‘ effected by Christianity.’ The volume bears many indications of 
having been prepared with labour and care. 


Zululand. A Mission Tour in South Africa. By the Rev. G. H. 
Mason, M.A., of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 1862.—If the nett result of Mr. Mason’s 
Mission Tour has been nothing better than this book, he must 
have spent a good deal of time and money to little purpose. It 
is not absolutely devoid of merit, but has none which is incon- 


sistent with its being, on the whole, a stupid and very slovenly 
performance. 


Tarebell Chimes ; or, Summer Memories and Musings. By ANDREW 
James Symrneton, Author of ‘Pen and Pencil Sketches of Faroé 
and Iceland,’ &e. London: Longman & Co. 1862.—For a man 
who likes his musings to run in rhyme, and to have some slight 
show of reason, and who is not withal so utterly idle as to be 
able to do‘nothing better than muse, these pages would be pleasant 
enough .reading—probably as good as he deserved—and they 
would, at least, not distress him by anything extravagantly hard 


or troublesomely earnest. They are what they pretend to be, and 
nothing more. 


Heart Melodies. Three Hundred and Sixty-five New Iymns and 
Psalms for Publie Worship and Domestie Use. By Henry BarEeman. 
London: John Snow. 1862.—No man without some of the essential 
qualifications for a hymn-writer would have written this first sen- 
tence of Mr. Bateman’s preface: ‘If an apology is necessary for 
‘the publication of new hymns, it must be permitted me to say, 
‘I would rather be the writer of a hymn which should be a heart- 
‘melody for Christians, the world over, than author of the most 
‘popular poem ever written; hence this volume is presented in 
‘hope and with the prayer that God will bless it to the comfort 
‘and edification of his Church universal.’ 

So far as Mr. Bateman may be disappointed in this hope, probably, 
the reason will have to be sought in the insufficient manifestation 


in his hymns of true poetical power. But they are far from being 
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without it, though they have not enough of it. The following may 
be taken as a good specimen. It is called ‘ Heaven’s Hallelujah,’ and 
its text is, ‘heard a great voice of much people in heaven, saying, Alleluia: 
‘ Salvation, and honour, and power unto the Lord our God.’ 


‘Loud hallelujahs, evermore ascending, 
From countless hosts before thy footstool bending ; 
Sweet voices, joyfulness of heart expressing, 
Fill the bright courts of heaven with thanks and blessing! 


‘Exchanged the life of shadowy care and sadness, 
For pure and holy blessedness and gladness ; 
How full of ecstasy of bliss the praises, 

Which heaven’s great company for ever raises! 

‘Praise unto thee, for mercy past the telling, 

All thought, and word, and feeling, far excelling ; 
To thee, for love in Christ, so sweet and glorious, 
O’er time, and sin, and death, and hell victorious! 


‘Our God and Father! with glad hearts and voices, 
We join the Church above, which so rejoices ; 
Our hallelujahs with theirs rising ever ; 
Beginning here the song which endeth never !’ 


It would be unjust not to mention that the volume is a beautiful 
specimen of printing and of finished, substantial workmanship. 


Thoughts on Holy Scripture. By Francis Bacon, Lord-Chan- 
cellor of England. Compiled by Joun G. Hatz, Pastor of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, Fort Plain, N.Y. With Preface by 
Joun Carrns, D.D. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant & Co; London: 
Hamilton & Co. 1862.—As we infer from his preface to this 
volume, Dr. Cairns is not very well satisfied with it, but thinks it 
much better than none. He writes, ‘A complete and well-arranged 
‘collection of the passages in Bacon’s writings, which either for- 
‘mally explain or allusively refer to the Bible, has long been a 
‘ desideratum ; and the least successful attempt to supply it would 
‘be deserving of encouragement.’ Mr. Hall has pretixed to the 
collection a somewhat inferior life of Bacon, and has gathered 
together from Pacon’s various writings all the passages he has 
been able to refer to the several texts which it appears to him 
they illustrate. Ministers may find the book useful for reference 
—not, however, with a view to strict interpretation; but it is 
scarcely adapted for continuous reading. 

Dr. Cairns is so much a favourite of ours, and is so deservedly 
and extensively popular, that we cannot let his preface pass without 
saying that it contains one sentence than which there is none in the 
whole book more suggestive. He says, ‘The devout and reverential 
‘ attitude habitually assumed by Bacon towards the Christian Reve- 
‘lation is not the least of his many claims on the gratitude of man- 
“kind.’ And what it suggests to us, and suggests very powerfully, 
is the immense amount of radically bad thinking which prevails, 
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and has long prevailed, on the subject on which it touches. We 
owe Bacon gratitude on account of his attitude towards Chris- 
tianity? By no means: we owe him gratitude on many accounts, 
as every one rejoices to admit, but certainly not on this account. 
He assumed towards the Christian Revelation precisely that atti- 
tude which was natural and spontaneous. He had no choice. He 
could have assumed no other without being false to his own convic- 
tions. We owe him no gratitude for having appreciated the greatness 
of the ancients, or for having perceived the errors of the philosophy 
they followed. We owe him gratitude for good work voluntarily 
and faithfully done, for not having hid his glorious light under 
a bushel when men scoffed at it and declared it worthless and 
misleading. But for recognising the authority of a religion, which 
he could not have denied without losing every appointment and 
emolument he possessed; for regarding the Bible as of superhuman 
origin, when his understanding was fully convinced that its origin 
was superhuman; for having been reverent and devout, when 
reason alone compelled him to think Atheism another form of 
madness, and irreligion a positive discredit and indecency—we 
think we owe him no gratitude at all. We glorify Milton for 
his ‘Paradise Lost,’ and we exalt Newton for his marvellous 
‘ Principia.” For these we owe them thanks. Why, however, 
should we laud them, as is so often done, because of their not 
having been infidels? Why exalt Bacon because he felt that in 
his Bible was wisdom and life? Is there any more reason why 
we should feel obliged to him for this, than why we should feel 


obliged to him for not having told lies or for not having picked 
pockets ? 


Denmark and Germany since 1815. By Cuartes A. Goscn. With 
Four Maps. London: John Murray. 1862.—We are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the Slesvig-Holstein controversy to pronounce 
any decided opinion on the merits of this book considered as a 
political argument, or as a vindication of a national cause. We can, 
however, very safely say, that it bears every appearance of being 
what such a work should be. Mr. Gosch has approached his task 
with a very high sense of its importance, and has spared no labour 
to render his argument unassailable. His affirmations are based 
chiefly upon state documents, and there is a great completeness 
in his survey of the questions at issue. 


Jefferson’ and the American Democracy: an Historical Study. By 

RNELIS DE Wirt. ‘Translated by R. 8. Cuurcn. London: 
Longman & Co. 1862.—Mr. Church has placed us under great 
obligation by his translation of this very thorough and admirable 
‘Study.’ It contains much which, interesting at all times, has 
gained twofold value from the events of the past fifteen months, and 
from the present most important crisis in American affairs. It has 
not, however, been prepared in reference to them: chief portions 
of it had already appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes before 
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there was any threatening of the storm which has now laid waste 
both North and South. It has been the less difficulty, therefore, to 
M. de Witt, to observe the impartiality which his subject demanded, 
while the translator has been able to avail himself of more recent 
occurrences to render more impressive and instructive various of the 
lessons contained in the study. His work is thoroughly well done; 
and the preface, contents, and appendix, add very considerably 
to the value of the book. 

Probably the effect of it, while rendering our English con- 
ceptions of Jefferson much clearer, will also be to render them some- 
what less favourable. The author of ‘The Declaration of Inde- 
‘pendence’ seems, in fact, to have lived two lives. Besides suffering 
much from the envy he strove to conceal rather than to check, 
he was continually led into follies and blunders by his two pet 
antipathies—his antipathy to England, and his antipathy to 
Christianity as a law and a life. The miserable consequences 
of the former are powerfully exhibited by Mr. Church, and the 
consequences of the latter are seen a thousand times over all 
the way through Jefferson’s long and honoured life. It would 
be easy enough to forgive the insolent and irreligious trash of the 
youth: it is less easy to regard with indulgence the fixed im- 
morality of age. Writing in a despondency which was not very 
deep, one can regard only with mixed pity and contempt the 
boy who speaks thus: ‘Well, Page, I do wish the devil had old Coke, 
‘for I am sure I was never so tired of a dull scoundrel in my life. 
‘What! are there so few inquietudes tacked to this momentary 
‘life of ours, that we must needs be loading it with a thousand 
‘more? Or, as brother Job says (who, by the by, I think, began to 
‘whine a little under his afflictions), ‘‘ Are not my days few? Cease, 
* then, that I may take comfort a little before I go whence I shall 
‘not return, even to the land of darkness, and the shadow of death.” . 
‘But the old fellow says we must read to gain knowledge, and gain 
‘knowledge to make us happy and admired. Mere jargon! Is 
‘there any such thing as happiness in this world? No. And as 
‘for admiration, I am sure,’ &c., &e. One would regret indeed 
that such follies should be published if it were known they 
were contradicted by the tone of later years; but if later years but 
gave the weight of experience to follies of like kind and yet 
more gravity, it is no injustice to Jefferson that such an effusion 
should have been preserved and made known. Whether they did 
may be in some part judged from the following, written in his sixty- 
fifth year, to Dr. Rush: ‘For thus I estimate the qualities of 
‘the mind: Ist, good humour; 2nd, integrity ; 3rd, industry ; 4th, 
‘science. The preference of the first to the second quality, may not 
‘at first be acquiesced in; but certainly we had all rather associate 
‘ with a good-humoured, light-principled man, than with an ill-tem- 
‘ pered rigorist in morality.’ And this in reference to the education 
of his own grandson! And as if again there were no combination of 
character save the two he has described! Those who think 
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sincerity the basis of greatness, will have some difficulty in 

reconciling Jefferson’s claims with his acknowledged principles. He 

had undoubtedly fine talents, which were assiduously cultivated ; 

what he had more we have no space to exhibit, and the most 

important part of what he did in his public character is already 
own. 


The Public Life of Lord Macaulay. By the Rev. Freperick 
Arnot, B.A., Christ Church, Oxford. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
1862.—Mr. Arnold’s volume, he is careful to inform us, ‘does 
‘not possess any peculiar value as being published under the 
‘sanction of Lord Macaulay’s representatives, or aided by family 
‘materials.’ He was obligingly informed, however, that there was 
no wish to interfere with his design in writing it, and here it is to 

ass for as much as it is worth, to take for itself what place it can. 
t is essentially a good book, though here and there hastily written. 
Macaulay is thoroughly and heartily admired, though not with- 
out discrimination. Everything of manifest worth for illustra- 
ting his public life has been examined and honestly used. His 
college successes, his parliamentary contests and triumphs, his 
Indian legislation, his connection with the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
the unrivalled brilliance of his success as a historian, the cul- 
mination of all worldly honours in his well-earned peerage, and the 
retired dignity but unrelaxed labours of Lord Macaulay’s later 
years, are narrated with clearness and spirit, with competence 
of information, and with a heartiness and goodwill that carry 
one forward chapter after chapter without a thought of fatigue. 


. We can. safely promise our readers much pleasure in reading 


the book. 

Mr. Arnold, we trust, will forgive us, if not for his own sake, 
then for our having long and fervently honoured the name he bears, 
if we say we find in his book too much of that undergraduate style 
of confidence and precipitancy which is so often like impertinence. 
He criticises Lord Brougham as flippantly and decisively as he 
might criticise a man’s rowing or riding ; repeats of him one of the 
most stupidly unjust mots ever spoken; and, scarce six months in 
orders, weighs, labels, and shelves the merits of this great and 
venerable man with as much nonchalance and address as a chemist’s 
assistant dealing with a parcel of drugs. In what respect, too, was 
Lord Macaulay’s public life ‘a huge political Boswellism’? If Mr. 
Arnold had really appreciated the condition of England when the 
Whig party was doing its great work, he would have been saved, 
perhaps, from affectations so vain, and mistakes so real. We trust 
to meet him again in the world of authorship ; let him write as an 
Arnold is, more than other men, bound to write. 


The Criminal Prisons of London, and Scenes of Prison Life. By 
Heyry Mayuew, Author of ‘London Labour and the London Poor,’ 
and Jonn Bryyy. With numerous Illustrations. London: Griffin, 
Bohn, & Co. 1862.—‘ The present volume,’ says its advertisement, 
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‘completes the series of papers on the lower phases of London 
‘Life, so ably commenced by Mr. Henry Mayhew.’ It contains a 
very full account of the London Criminal Prisons, of many things 
connected with them, and of the sort of life that is lived there. To 
this chief part of the volume is prefixed an interesting introduction 
on the world of London generally, comprising many facts and much 
information. That it is an exceedingly readable book is guaranteed 
by the authorship. 


North America. By Antoony Author of ‘Orley Farm,’ 
&e. Two Volumes. London: Chapman & Hall. 1862.—To 
write a book about the United States has been the ambition of Mr. 
Trollope’s literary life. He did not allow the outbreak of the war 
to prevent his availing himself of the opportunity of compassing it, 
and the result is before us in the shape of two large octavos on the 
present social and political state of that unhappy country. The 
spirit in which he has addressed himself to his task will commend 
itself to every one, and his pages will speak for themselves as to the 
use he made of six months’ facilities for observation. One thinks 
that very little can have escaped his attention. He describes with 
a mixed seriousness and lightness that make him one of the most 
attractive writers of the day, and we are always sorry when his last 
story has been told, his last reflection offered. It would have given 
us much pleasure to describe his tour, but that it is impossible to 
our limits. Like Mr. St. John’s ‘ Borneo,’ Mr. Trollope’s ‘ North 
‘America’ refuses our condensation. 


Robert O'Hara Burke and the Australian Exploring Expedition of 
1860. By Anprew Jackson, Ensign, 3rd Buffs. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1862.—After telling us how the project for crossing 
the Australian continent was first clearly placed before the public, 
and how the chief subject of this sketch was appointed to the 
command of it, the author gives a brief account of the family 
of the Burkes, and shows that they have long been dis- 
tinguished for bravery, endurance, and courage. He describes the 
departure of the well-furnished expedition and the dissensions 
which speedily ensued. Then comes the heart-rending narrative 
of fatigue, patience, triumph, followed by fatigues yet greater, 
by hunger and death. Mr. Jackson has not been sparing in 
his judgment of Messrs. Landells and Wright, nor do we see 
that he has been in any way unjust. Perhaps he is a little 
indulgent to the two or three seemingly trivial but in reality 
most disastrous errors committed by Mr. Burke himself. But what 
biographer could be otherwise than indulgent in face of errors which 
only the more serious faults of others rendered irreparable, and in 
face, too, of sufferings so terrible, of an endurance and calm heroic 
——— that were beyond praise, and of a life scarcely more 

rilliant in promise than rich in performance, brought to so sad and 
so untimely a close? It was most fit that the narrative of the ex- 
pedition should be placed on permanent record, and Mr. Jackson 
has done it well and simply, as a soldier should. 
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Frederick Iucas. Biography. By Curistorner James Rreru- 

mutter, Author of ‘Teuton: a Poem.’ London: Bell & Daldy. 
1862.—Frederick Lucas was one of the earliest students to whom the 
recently-founded University of London threw open its doors. He 
passed its curriculum with credit, and despite his Quaker antecedents, 
was almost as much distinguished for his hearty love of manly sports 
and athletic exercises as for his stores of miscellaneous information, 
for the noble and beautiful soul which looked out of his frank, blue 
eyes, and for all sorts of good fellowship, inexhaustible cheerfulness, 
and healthful life. Before he was called to the bar he had become 
religiously sceptical, and a year or two later he had found the drear 
desolation of scepticism insupportable, went to the other extreme, 
and was formally ‘reconciled’ to the Church of Rome. His new 
friends soon found him work in the editing of the Tablet newspaper. 
Years afterwards the publishing office of the Zublet was removed to 
Dublin, and Lucas threw himself heart and soul in the cause of 
Catholic Ireland. Returned M.P. for Meath, he distinguished him- 
self by the violence of the measures he proposed and by the ability 
and eloquence with which he defended them. Under labours in- 
numerable and strifes many his health finally broke down in his 
forty-fourth year. Calmly and in perfect peace and cheerfulness he 
waited for the end, which was not long delayed. 

Now that he has been seven years dead, Mr. Riethmiiller pub- 
lishes this memoir of his much-loved friend. ‘It is worthy of both. 
Not a few of our readers know what it is to toil hard, to bear heat 
and burdens, and to have little prospect but that of sinking down 
in harness at last, with the battle still unwon. We quote for them 
these noble words of the biographer of a man than whom none of 
us probably work harder or braved more—few of us half so hard. 
They are in answer to the supposed objection that Lucas’s life, 
judged by the common standard, might be pronounced a failure: 
‘But I am yet to learn,’ says Mr. Riethmiiller, ‘that the only 
‘things worth recording are the brilliant annals of success. In 
‘this world of ours there may be mistakes and failures, which 
‘are worth many triumphs, because of the virtues they call forth, 
‘and the motives from which they spring. The noble errors of an 
‘unselfish enthusiasm have never permanently injured or corrupted 
‘mankind. There is much more danger in setting an undue value 
‘on prosperity and wordly wisdom, and in the pernicious habit of 
‘judging of the merit of actions by the result alone.’ 


TTistoire de la Terreur, 1792—1794, ete. (History of the Reign of 
Terror, 1792—1794. Based on Authentic Documents and on Papers not 
previously published). Par M. Morrrmer-Ternaux. Deux Tomes. 
Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres. 1862.—The Reign of Terror is 
eminently worthy of the separate and elaborate study which M. 
Mortimer-Ternaux has resolved to give to it. Should he be able to 
complete his task in the exhaustive manner in which he has com- 
menced it, he will leave nothing for his successors but to avail 
themselves of his materials, and to thank him for the admirable 
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manner in which he has taken care to present them as well as to 
use them. Besides their abundant notes and explanations, the two 
volumes before us contain eight books, preceded by an eloquent 
and very able and thoughtful Introduction. Dating the Reign of 
Terror as commencing with the 20th of June, 1792, the day of the 
armed petition, the author brings down his history to August 10th, 
the day of the sack of the Tuileries, and of the massacre of the 
Swiss guards. We are glad to call attention to this important and 
manifestly conscientious work, and shall probably recur to it at a 
later date. 


An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabathean 
Agriculture. To which is added, An Inaugural Lecture on the Position of 
the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By Ernest 
Renan, Membre de l'Institut, Professor of Hebrew and the Shemitic 
Languages in the College of France, &c. London: Triibner & Co. 
1862.—La Chaire @ Hébreu, etc. (The Hebrew Professorship in the 
College of France. Explanations for my Colleagues.) Par Ernest Renan, 
Membre de l'Institut. Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres—In 1859 
Professor Chwolson, of the University of St. Petersburg, one of the 
profoundest Orientalists living, published a work ‘On the Remains of 
‘Old Babylonian Literature preserved in Arabic Translations.’ In his 
introductory chapter he asked :* 1, Could the Babylonians have 

ossessed an extensive literature of high order in the time of 
Sinsiiatammee or of the earlier Nebonassar? 2, Was it possible 
that in Babylon there should have existed an advanced state of 
science, at a time when Grecian literature and science were in their 
infancy? As he answered both these questions in the affirmative, 
and supported his conclusions with great ability and by the aid of 
a learning in which so few are proficients, it was natural that many 
persons should be disturbed, and that much opposition should be 
created. Among the very few who were really competent to review 
Professor Chwolson’s conclusions, was M. Ernest Renan. He 
availed himself of all the published fragments of the Book of 
Nebathzan Agriculture which had afforded to Professor Chwolson 
the materials for his argument and the basis of his conclusions, 
examined them with care, and has now shown in his Essay, and 
shown with perfect simplicity and conclusiveness, the untenableness 
of Professor Chwolson’s positions. As a specimen of analysis, and 
of brief decisive argument, it reflects on him all credit, and amply 
vindicates his reputation as being probably the ablest Shemitic scholar 
whom France can boast, and inferior to none, whether in France or 
elsewhere. The volume containing his Essay, however, has an 
interest superior to, and quite apart from, all questions of the older 
Babylonian civilization and literature, in the appended Inaugural 
Lecture. 
In September, 1857, the Chair of Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, 
in the College of France, became vacant through the death of 


* Translator’s Preface to M. Renan’s Essay. 
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M. Etienne Quatremére. There appears to have been no little diffi- 
culty in filling it up. For, in the first place, it is, to all intents and 
purposes, a Government appointment; while in the second, none but 
a thoroughly first-rate scholar could occupy it with even decency; 
and in the third, the thoroughly first-rate scholars of France are 
almost invariably unfriendly to the splendid but fatal despotism by 
which their country is governed. In this difficulty the chair was 
left vacant, and a tutor appointed for the interval. So things re- 
mained for four years; a statement we italicise, lest by any chance 
a reader should overlook its profound significance. Before this 
time had elapsed, M. Renan had been persuaded to accept a 
‘commission from the Emperor to visit Syria for important scholarly 
and scientific purposes. His scruples having been thus broken 
down somewhat, he listened to the overtures made to him in 
August, 1861, was recommended to the Ministry by the other 
professors of the College, and was formally appointed to the long 
vacant chair by a decree of the Emperor, dated Saiaiaes 11th, 1862. 
The Ultramontane party was greatly scandalized, and some of them 
openly threatened that the appointment of M. Renan, known to be 
a Rationalist and thorough non-Catholic, should not take practical 
effect. Heedless of all this, he delivered his Inaugural Lecture 
at the proper time and in the ordinary course, taking for his 
subject, ‘The Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of 
‘Civilization.’ After a few preliminary observations, he warms to his 
subject, and discourses at length, with more than sufficient anima- 
tion, and in a style of eloquence which he has repeatedly shown 
he can easily surpass. Unfertunately he used one or two expres- 
sions which were very open to exception, and which, though we are 
by no means ultramontane, we think were very unnecessary, as well 
as very indiscreet. An agitation was got up, or rather, the existing 
agitation renewed its efforts, and procured the official suspension of 
the new professor. There was protest on his side against a measure 
so extreme, and after a while he received conditional permission to 
resume. He was to devote Thursdays to philological lectures, and 
Saturdays to illustrations of the Book of Job. This was in May. 
His ‘enemies renewed their endeavours, and M. Renan has at last 
been suspended altogether—removed, if not yet formally at least 
effectually—from the duties and honours of his professorship. 
He considers himself unjustly treated, and has appealed to his 
colleagues and to the public in the pamphlet before us. He divides 
it into six sections, describing the proper duties and sphere of his 
professorship, and the reasons which influenced both his choice of 
subject for the Lecture and the manner in which he treated it. As 
professor in a college which recognises no creed in particular, 
which leaves all theology to its proper professors, and which seems, 
in fact, to hold in these respects very much the same position in 
France as University College, London, holds amongst ourselves, 
M. Renan defends his right to distinguish between religion and the 
supernatural, and insists that it was his duty, in speaking of the 
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origin of Christianity, to speak of it without recognising the usual 
formulas of faith. Upon the general positions advanced by M. 
Renan in his pamphlet, we cannot trench. Certainly some of them 
are open to criticism, but this is not the place for it. When he 
speaks, however, of his obligation to discuss the origin of Chris- 
tianity, considered apart from all supernatural formulas (‘ Comment 
‘j’ai da parler des origines du Christianisme en dehors de toute 
‘formule surnaturelle’), he will pardon us for saying that it 
is open to the mere critic to remind him that even in this he is 
transgressing the conditions he has only a moment before recognised 
and defended. By those conditions he is to let creeds alone. Then 
on what ground can he claim the right, in his professor’s chair, to 
treat as separable into two essentially distinct parts a whole which all 
the orthodox seets in Christendom insist is indivisible? To them there 
is and there can be no such thing as a Christianity en dehors de 
toute formule surnaturelle. Of course there may be such a Chris- 
tianity to the mere naturalist and to the positive philosopher, but 
in his professor’s chair M. Renan is no more a positive philosopher 
of the Comte school than he is a Roman Catholic of the Ultramon- 
tane school. 

But omitting all this, we are most truly sorry for the treatment 
this illustrious scholar has received. For an indiscretion, and 
certainly no more, he is sacrificed by the Imperial Government to 
the clamours of a faction which that Government believes, and 
perhaps rightly believes, it is not yet strong enough to dispense 
with or to ignore. Our faith is not M. Renan’s faith, but we 
cannot lay down his pamphlet without recognising it as the protest 
of a man of high moral worth against an intolerance in the 
priesthood, and a vacillation and weakness in the Government, 
which are among the worst signs that France and French society 
present. But they are signs, and their signification is of more than 
appears on the surface. 


ART. 


The History of the Royal Academy of Arts, from its Foundation in 
1768 to the Present Time ; with Biographical Notices of all the Members. 
By Sanpsy. Two Vols. Longman.—This work is exceed- 
ingly well-timed. For the last three or four years the state and 
the claims of the Royal Academy have been frequently the subjects 
of discussion both in and out of Parliament, and this year the noble 
collection of the works of English artists at the Great Exhibition, 
has awakened a general desire to know somewhat more about 
them than mere names and dates can supply. The history is in- 
troduced by a short retrospect of the progress of art in England 
from the earliest times, in which we regret to find the strange 
blunder still so often repeated in popular hand-books, that Henry 
III. ‘founded cathedrals and enriched them with painting and 
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‘sculpture,’ and that the foreign prelates were the patrons of 
English medieval art. Neither was the case. It was to the 
English Church dignitaries—to Peere, to Greathede, to Heyworth, 
Trotman, Kirkton, and others, English in feeling as in name--—that 
we owe these exquisite remains which have filled our cathedrals 
with beauty. That Charles I. was a patron of art we however 
allow ; but we cannot agree with Mr. Sandby that he ever cared to 
encourage English art. His collection indeed was magnificent: 
four hundred and fifty paintings, all choice specimens of the Italian 
and Flemish! schools, including Raffael’s cartoons. But it should 
be remembered that this was a private collection, and that we have 
no record to show that Charles ever contemplated making an exhibi- 
tion of them. In his reign, however, ‘the first academy connected 
‘ with the arts in England’ was suggested. This does not appear 
to have succeeded, for although the patent for its foundation in 
1636 is extant, it seems to have had only a short existence of some 
five years. The plan was ostentatious enough. Its title was the 
‘Museum Minervee,’ and the course of instruction was to include 
‘the arts, sciences, and foreign languages, mathematics, painting, 
* sculpture, architecture, riding [!], fortification, antiquities, and the 
* science of medals, ete.’ (the e¢ cetera was scarcely needed after such 
a jumble of ‘things to be learned’). Sir Francis Kynaston was 
appointed the first regent, and a coat of arms was granted to him 
and the professors of the academy. It was indeed altogether a very 
genteel affair—too genteel to be serviceable—for none were to be 
admitted into it ‘ but those who could prove themselves to be of the 
‘rank of gentlemen.’ The Giottis and Opies were, therefore, by 
its very constitution, to be excluded. Worthy John Evelyn, some 
thirty years later, proposed a far better plan in his ‘Sculptura.’ 
This was an institution greatly resembling in its general features 
the subsequent ‘ Royal Academy,’ but including a department for 
the especial teaching of drawing in connection with art manufacture, 
and for supplying competent teachers to various parts of the 
kingdom. This admirable plan, however, remained merely a 
suggestion, and it was only in private schools, one of which is said 
to have been established by Sir Godfrey Kneller, that the young 
artist could obtain any instruction. 

Soon after the accession of George I., Sir James Thornhill laid 
before the Government a plan for the ‘foundation of a Royal 
‘ Academy for cultivating the minds and diffusing right principles 
‘ among the young artists of England, to be erected at the upper 
‘end of the mews, with suitable apartments for the professors.’ 
The estimated cost seems moderate enough—£3,189—but although 
the plan had the support of Lord Halifax, the Treasury refused to 
make the grant. It was then that Thornhill opened his academy 
for drawing, which was closed at his death, and then, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Moser, subsequently a Royal Academician, 
the school in St. Peter’s Court, Martin’s Lane, was formed, which 
eontinued for nearly thirty years. Meanwhile, the importance of 
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providing a public school for young artists, was felt to be a most 
important step towards the encouragement of English art, and many 
attempts to supply this deficiency were made. The Duke of 
Richmond very liberally opened his gallery at Whitehall for the 
use of students, and placed the arrangements in the hantls of 
Cipriani for drawing, and Wilton for modelling ; but, unfortunately, 
he granted free admission to any student above twelve years of age, 
and thus boys, too young to profit by the teaching, soon compelled 
the Duke by their insubordination to withdraw his patronage. 
Artists themselves, however, were not always sufficiently gratetul 
for proffered aid, for the Dilettanti Society having contemplated the 
establishment of an academy of arts, for which purpose they 
purchased a site on the south side of Cavendish Square, on which 
they proposed to erect a handsome building as a repository for 
works of art, particularly casts from the antique, the members of 
the St. Martin’s Lane school threw so many obstacles in the way 
that the plan was finally abandoned. The importance of a recog- 
nised academy of art was, however, fully admitted by the leading 
artists, and many pamphlets appeared on the subject, especially 
one in 1755 which advocated a ‘ Royal Academy,’ and proposed a 
committee, in which we find the name of Reynolds, and several 
others, who afterwards became Royal Academicians. Although the 
title ‘ Royal’ was here suggested, it does not appear that any steps 
were taken to solicit Royal patronage. George II., indeed, had never 
shown himself friendly towards art, and he was now sinking into 
old age. 

It on about this time that the ‘ Society for the Encouragement 
‘of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce,’ was established, and the 
premiums which were annually offered to ‘a certain number of boys 
‘and girls, under the age of sixteen, who shall produce the best 
‘pieces of drawing, and show themselves most capable when pro- 
‘perly examined,’ contributed to the growing interest of the public 
on the subject of the preservation of art. Cosway, afterwards so 
well known as a portrait painter, gained the first prize of this 
Society. ‘In another and more indirect way the Society of Arts 
‘was instrumental in opening the first exhibition of the works of 
‘ British artists to the public. In 1740 Hogarth painted a whole- 
‘length portrait of Captain Coram, and presented it to the Foundling 
‘Hospital. When the first wing of the present building was finished 
‘in 1745, Hogarth and eighteen other artists agreed to adorn its 
‘walls with works of art. . . . . The result was, that the 
‘donations of paintings, &c., when exhibited to the public, drew a 
‘daily crowd of spectators in their splendid equipages; and a visit 
‘to the Foundling became the most fashionable morning lounge in 
‘the reign of George II. The éclat thus excited suggested to the 
‘ British artists generally the idea of making a public exhibition of 
‘their works,’ and they resolved on an annual exhibition, with the 
view of obtaining funds which should be distributed towards the 
support of artists, whose age or infirmities incapacitated them from 
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supporting themselves. The proposal was communicated to the 
Society of Arts, and the use of their rooms, at that time in the 
Strand, was very willingly given. The first art exhibition in 
England was consequently opened there on April 21st, 1760. The 
number of works was not large—130, by 69 artists—and the admis- 
sion was free, but sixpence was charged for each catalogue. It 
attracted great attention, and although only open a fortnight, 6,582 
catalogues were sold, which, allowing one catalogue to only two 
visitors, would make the admissions each day above a thousand. 
Unfortunately, ere the next exhibition, the artists fell to quarreling 
among themselves and with the Society of Arts. They demanded 
that the price of admission for each person should be one shilling, 
to prevent ‘inferior people crowding the exhibition-room.’ This 
the Society of Arts, established expressly to diffuse information 
among all classes, of course refused; so the ‘Society of Artists 
‘of Great Britain’ engaged a room in Spring Gardens, and there 
their second exhibition was held. Again it was a success, and 
£650 were the receipts. During the three following years, notwith- 
standing the quarrels of the members, the exhibitions were very 
successful, and they then petitioned the King to incorporate the 
Society by royal charter: this was granted in 1765. The roll, 
which contains 211 names, exhibits among them those of almost all 
the future Royal Academicians, some of whom were appointed 
directors. Still, each year the exhibition became more popular, and 
its receipts larger; but it seems that no public academy for art 
instruction was proposed until two years after, when its expediency 
was warmly advocated by many of the members. Discussions 
ensued ; but ere the question could be finally settled, the whole 
Society was at deadly feud on the subject of the removal of some of 
the directors. The result was, the whole of the original directors 
resigned, and four of them, Chambers, West, Cotes, and Moser, 
immediately formed themselves into a committee to form a new 
Society, of which it was hoped the young King would become the 
patron. Within three weeks of their withdrawal their new plan 
was arranged, and the memorial presented to ‘Great George our 
‘King.’ He received the proposal very graciously ; for although we 
cannot agree with Mr. Sandby that ‘ art happily found in the taste 
‘and judgment of King George III. a noble support,’ he was 
certainly a lover of pictures, and this plan, which recognised the 
monarch as the sole dictator, was especially gratifying to the young 
King, whose Tory tendencies had ever revolted at the mere enun- 
ciation of free principles. So, on the 7th of December, 1768, the 
plan was presented for his acceptance, and on the 10th it received 
the royal signature. The forty academicians were chosen by the 
King, who, with a gallantry which has not since been imitated, 
placed the names of two female artists, the well-known Angelica 
Kaufman, and Mary Moser, an excellent painter of flowers, upon 
the list. Reynolds was chosen president, doubtless in consequence 


of his unequalled superiority to the others, and the King, although 
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by no means partial to him or his works, honoured him with 
knighthood. 

The first location of the Royal Academy was in Pall Mall in some 
large rooms. There the first meeting was held in January, 1769, 
when Sir Joshua delivered the first of his fifteen diseourses. The 
annual exhibition was opened in April, and the visit of their 
Majesties in the state which royalty always assumed some hundred 
years ago, and the stationing of sentries at the doors during the 
exhibition—a practice which has ever since been continued—proved 
to the delighted academicians that they had not unwisely solicited 
royal patronage. The exhibition was open a month, and was well 
attended, although the receipts were but a trifling advance upon 
those of the previous year. We must remember, however, that the 
Society from which they had seceded had also its exhibition this 
year ; but with Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Sandby, Bartolozzi, 
and others, the Royal Academy exhibition might well challenge 
comparison with any. In the following year it was agreed to elect 
associates, who were to be twenty in number, and in 1771 the King 
gave the Academy apartments in Somerset House, then about to be 
rebuilt, and where, from 1780 until 1830, the exhibitions were held. 
Meanwhile, each exhibition was more successful than the Iast. 
From scarcely two hundred works the number had risen in the 
course of ten years to more than four hundred, and the receipts at 
the doors to £1,475, greatly more than double. The Academy was, 
however, still dependent on royal bounty for the expenses of its. 
schools until 1780, when, the receipts being over £3,000, it was. 
enabled to dispense with all further assistance. 

With the exception of a few unpleasant feuds, the progress of the 
Royal Academy has been peaceful and prosperous. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds filled the office of president until his death in 1792, when 
he was succeeded by that great favourite of George III., West. 
On his decease in 1820, the Regent’s favourite, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, was chosen. On his death in 1830, Sir Martin Archer 
Shee succeeded, and he, in 1850, by the present President, Sir 
Charles Eastlake. During this space of time the steady increase of 
contributors to the exhibition, and the advance of the receipts, are 
worthy of especial note. While in 1780 these had reached to 
£3,000, in 1851, the year of the Great Exhibition, the visitors 
amounted to 136,821, and the receipts to £9,017. Last year the 
receipts actually amounted to £10,358! We, therefore, cannot join 
with Mr. Sandby in deprecating the opinion so generally expressed, 
that a society with such an income, incorporated by royal charter 
though it may be, should helplessly depend on the Government 
to pay its rent. 

In addition to the fullest information respecting the various plans 
and objects that have from time to time engaged the attention of the 
members of the Royal Academy, Mr. Sandby has given short but 
complete notices of every one who, as full academician or associate, 
has from its foundation belonged to it. It is true that there is 
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something rather unsatisfactory, because ‘ dictionary-like,’ in these 
short notices, but what could be done with nearly two hundred 
names? For our own parts we thank Mr. Sandby for these short 
notices. It is pleasant to be reminded that Stanfield was a sailor- 
boy; that Landseer frequented Hampstead Heath in his boyhood, 
not to ride donkeys but to draw them; that Mulready, whose pencil 
is still so delicate and truthful, is verging closely on his eightieth 
year; that Millais has scarcely attained his thirty-fourth year, 
having painted his ‘Return of the Dove to the Ark,’ and his 
‘Isabella,’ when he had but just completed his twentieth ; while 
Mr. Frith may almost number the years of his life by his admirable 
ictures. Mr. Sandby’s work is very well-timed, and supplies whet 
aa hitherto been much wanted, a full and complete history of the 
Royal Academy. 


SCIENCE. 


First Principles. By Hurverr Spencer, Author of ‘ Social Statics,’ 
‘The Principles of Psychology,’ &c. London : Williams & Norgate. 
1862.—We had intended to notice here Mr. Spencer’s very able 
work on First Principles. After a careful reading of it and writing 
upon it, however, we feel obliged to go back from that intention, 
and propose in our next Number to call attention to it more at length 
and more formally. The gravity and reach of the doctrines Mr. 
Spencer has arrived at, the scholarly and scientific manner in which 
they are exposed and defended, and the manner in which they have 
been received, entitle them to an examination wholly inconsistent with 
the space now at our disposal. Meanwhile, though we are far from 
being at one with the author in some of his speculations, we 
recognise the eminent ability and finish of the book, and note it as 
the first instalment of a scheme for a new system of philosophy 
which should not be lightly passed over. 


On Eccentrie and Centric Force: a New Theory of Projection. By 
Henry F. A. Pratt, M.D., Author of ‘The Genealogy of Creation.’ 
London: Churchill. 1862.—It appears to Dr. Pratt that Newton’s 
Principia rests upon a foundation of sand; and that its assump- 
tions, though dignified with the titles of definitions and laws, may 
be proved fallacious. He has published this book not merely to 
explain these impressions, but to vindicate them: he believes that 
it contains ‘a complete refutation of the Newtonian theory.’ 
Knowing, moreover, that men must and will have some sort of 
theory to account for things, he has forborn to challenge our atten- 
tion till his own theory had been fully elaborated, and could be 
presented to us, totus teres, atque rotundus, in these beautifully printed 
pages. 

He precedes the more recondite and intricate discussions necessary 
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to his work by exhibiting successively, ‘The Antagonism between 
Galileo and Sir Isaac Newton,’ ‘The Newtonian Substitution of Velocity 
for Force,’ and ‘ The Mutual Relations of Motion and Rest.’ In Part 
Second Dr. Pratt has addressed himself directly to the investigation 
of the phenomena of which. Newton has so long, so generally, and 
(as we now learn) so mistakenly been supposed to have given a 
successful explanation. In Part Third we have a discussion of 
fallacies: section by section they are exploded, till, at the twelfth, 
we reach the chief and master mine, ‘he Fallacies of Sir Isaac 
‘Newton.’ There is an awful moment of suspense, a flash, a sauve 
qui peut, and the entire solar system lies in fragments at our feet. In 
Part Fourth the fragments are pieced together again in an account of 
Dr. Pratt’s own theory, ‘The Doubly Compound Concentric Circular 
‘Theory.’ This is followed by an Appendix, containing a disqui- 
sition on ‘The Mutual Relations of the Circle, the Square, the Cube, 
‘and the Sphere,’ and showing ‘That just as the circle and the 
‘sphere are in their simplicity the emblems of wnity, so in their 
‘complexity they symbolize a unity in trinity, and trinity in unity? 

It would be unfair to Dr. Pratt to attempt to give in this place 
the demonstration by which he appears to himself to have 
effectually disposed of that ‘mass of fallacies’ by which Sir Isaac 
Newton has so unworthily acquired immortal fame. The author’s 
logic, too, is different from that by which we have been accustomed 
to reason, and cannot anywhere be studied to greater advantage 
than in his own pages. Add to this a use of language scarcely 
like that of ordinary men, and we shall need no further excuse for 
declining a task which is probably beyond our powers. The follow- 
ing is Dr. Pratt’s account of the theory it has been his business to 
demolish. For any assurance which may be required that this really 
is the Newtonian theory, we have the satisfaction to refer to the 
author himself. Sir Isaac Newton’s theory, he tells us, was: 
‘That when the earth was at its greatest distance from the sun, it 
‘ began to fall; that in the act of falling it progressively accelerated 
‘its flight, until at length it attained such a degree of velocity while 
‘sweeping round and simultaneously drawing nearer to the sun, 
‘that at its point of nearest proximity this velocity, culminating 
‘under the more dignified name of the centrifugal force, actually 
‘ overcame the*force by which it is assumed to have been generated, 
‘and inverting the direction of the motion and its accompanying 
‘ phenomena, now carried it from the sun at a diminishing speed 
‘ until the point of greatest recession was once more reached, where, 
‘ gravity again resuming the ascendency, of which the velocity that 
‘it had previously generated is supposed for a time to have 
‘ deprived it, a new fall towards the sun commences, in which the 
‘ same circumstances in the same order are repeated, and so on ad 
‘ infinitum” —(pp. 169, 170). 

Of the statement that, ‘The anomalies of this interpretation are 
‘to the practised eye extreme and utterly irreconcilable with the 
* known laws of the action of forces,’ we have not the shadow of a 
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doubt ; and we cheerfully take the author’s own word for it, that 
‘the Doubly Compound Concentric Circular Theory,’ is every way 
more satisfactory. 


The Annual Retrospect of Engineering and Architecture: a Record of 
Progress in the Sciences of Civil, Military, and Naval Construction. 
Vol. I. Edited by R. Burnett, C.E., F.G.8., F.S.A. 
London: Lockwood & Co. 1862.—This book is the working out of 
avery good idea which, we have no doubt, will be much better 
worked out next year than it has been this. In order to make the 
series of the highest value, to facilitate at once its commercial 


success and its chances of really aiding the professions it most’ 


directly concerns, it will be well if Mr. Burnell can keep to his 
intention of avoiding the introduction of personal opinions on con- 
troverted points, and if he will rigorously restrict himself to his 
legitimate task. Whether 2nd Section of Division V. complies 
with these manifest requisites, he is quite as well able to judge 
as we are. If his object is literary criticism, good; we can have 
no objection ; only let him not give us to expect something almost 
the reverse of it. We submit, however, that his object in noticing 
what the year has produced in the way of ‘Important Works on 
‘ Engineering and Architecture,’ would be better accomplished by 
describing what they are, instead of importing into his enumeration 
his private opinion that Fairbairn on Iron is a work of ‘very 
‘ superficial character,’ that Pugin was a man of ‘ essentially narrow 
‘mind,’ that Mr. Ruskin is a ‘brilliant but essentially unsound 
‘ critic,’ that the recent issue of some selections from his writings is 
‘rather a condemnation of the mode of publication previously 
‘ adopted,’ and that Mr. Smiles’s ‘Lives of the Engineers’ is in 
every way a failure. If Mr. Burnell really means by the Re- 
trospect what we feel bound to assume he means, he will excuse us 
for taking all possible exception to these opinions of his, not, how- 
ever, on their own account, but on the ground of their being wholly 
out of place. The Five Divisions of the Retrospect treat severally 
of ‘Civil Engineering,’ ‘Architecture,’ ‘ Military Engineering,’ 
* Naval Engineering,’ and ‘ Miscellanies.’ The divisions are sub- 
divided into sections, and under each section is placed a variety 
of articles pertinent to the subject. The project has our very 
good wishes for its success. , 


THEOLOGY. 


The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ: an 
Introduction to the History of Christianity. From the German of 
Joun J. I. Déttrmcer, Professor of Ecclesiastical History to the 
University of Munich. By N. Darnett, M.A., Late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Two Vols. London: Longman & Co. 1862.— 


‘We find an unusual degree of difficulty in describing this book. Its 
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plan is vast, its materials more than abundant, its learning not quite 
so candid in its catholicity as catholic in its variety, its style solid, 
but its tout ensemble somewhat bewildering. Commencing with a 
general survey of the condition of the world, it carries on explora- 
tions in almost every direction. There are no strata which its author 
does not visit and work in, but especially has he devoted himself to 
all that pertains to the morals of men, and to the growth and cha- 
racteristics of religious feeling and religious ideas, no matter where 
found or of what kind. After a glance at the Roman Empire— 
itself a world—Dr. Déllinger directs attention to the non-Roman 
part of the world. He next treats of the origin of Greek Poly- 
theism; of the doctrines of the Greeks concerning gods, demons, 
heroes, oracles, mysteries; of their philosophy, and its influence on 
the religious sense and conduct of the people; of the religions of 
Asia and Africa; of the religions of the West—Etruria, Rome, 
Gaul, Germany; of the bearing of the philosophy and literature of 
Rome on the religious development of the Roman people; of the 
social and moral state of Rome, of the Empire, and of Greece, and 
has then completed so much of his task as concerns the Gentile. 
Next and last comes the ‘ Historical Development of Judaism,’ in- 
cluding the whole moral, social, and religious condition of the Jews 
under the Law, their specific religious doctrines, the influence upon 
their religious thought and life of the outer world generally, and the 
special modifications received through contact with Greek philosophy, 
seen especially in the speculations of the mystical Philo. A sketch 
of the last days of the Jewish State and of their Church polity forms 
the conclusion of the whole. 

This tenth book, that on the Jew, appears to us faulty, not so 
much, however, from any positive dogmas advanced, as from the 
palpable lack of any consistent and harmonious view of the pro- 
phetic element as affecting the Jewish life and character. The 
Thora—as Mr. Darnell awkwardly miscalls it—was not their sole 
teacher. They had the prophets as well asthe law. The preceding 
books are as full of learning and labour as we have already stated. 
They are for the most part liberal and most enlightened in their 
manner of working out the details; but the view they present of 
Paganism as a whole—present undesignedly, perhaps—is one we 
cannot accept. We refuse to believe that the Paganism which is 
here depicted could (if it were this, and nothing more than this) 
have produced the men of whose lives we have certain records 
and whose works have come down to us. 

If we look at Dr. Dillinger’s work as a whole, we are obliged to 
think he has left off before he had finished. There are materials 
collected from all parts. Not a kingdom under heaven has refused 
its contribution. Dr. Dillinger has assorted them according to their 
kinds. ‘There are columns and steps, shafts and capitals, copings 
and friezes, squared stones and marble slabs. But the building? 
We find completed nothing but an almost Titanic portico. The rest 
of the materials lie here and there by the ship-load; not in con- 
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fusion, but not built up into the goodly edifice for which they seem 
fit. Either the origina] design was defective, or the means of the 
builder have failed, or the intention has been changed. Such, at 
least, is what appears to us. Hercules completed his eighth labour, 
not when he had captured Diomedes’ mares, but when, having 
captured them, he had shown that he could drive them. 


A. Treatise on the Grammar of the New Testament ; embracing Obser- 
vations on the Literal Interpretation of Numerous Passages. A New 
Edition. By the Rev. Tuomas Suetpon Green, M.A. London: 
Bagster. 1862.—This new edition of Mr. Green’s valuable treatise 
cannot fail to be most welcome to all New Testament students, as it 
gives the most matured conclusions of its learned author in a form 
so condensed and clear that any one who is capable of study must 
profit by its teaching. It differs in many respects from the former 
edition. The arrangement of the various parts of speech is alto- 
gether changed; the illustrations are increased, and are more 
suitable. The speculations on the tenses, which formed so con- 
spicuous a portion of the former work, are not only removed, but 
quietly repudiated. The result of this re-arrangement and re- 
production is the best New Testament grammar of English author- 
ship. The most advanced scholars must still resort to Winer; but 
even they, as well as beginners, will find their account in frequent 
converse with the matured thoughts of Mr. Green. The book is a 
model of handiness and elegance of production. 


Geneva, Past and Present ; with Notes of a Journey to Naples. By 
Epwarp Manon Roosz. Edinburgh: Black, 1862.—We took up 
this volume with some expectation of finding it worthy of its title 
and its publishers; but we had not read two pages of the Preface 
before we felt ourselves in contact with a mind shrewd, narrow, 
and bigoted, incapable of seeing much that is grand and noble 
in history and historical characters, but wondrously acute to 
discern and ready to exhibit every real fault in an exaggerated form, 
and to invent when reality failed. The world has heard enough of 
the faults of Calvin, and we are far from thinking him a perfect 
character; but we were not prepared to be told in one paragraph 
that he was ‘violent in temper and vindictive in disposition ; 
‘he cast aside the spirit of Christ’s religion and succumbed to the 
‘sway of an unholy fanaticism ;’ or to learn that ‘ the deadliest vices 
‘of the heart may burn as fiercely within the bosom of a Calvin as 
‘within the savage breast of a Torquenenda ;’ or, that to produce 
conversion ‘he had no faith in these [the doctrines of Christianity] 
‘alone, but the arguments, denunciations, and entreaties which he 
‘thundered forth, were accompanied by fiery mandates from the 
‘consistory over which he presided, and which in bigotry and 
‘intolerance would have disgraced the worst periods of the Papacy.’ 
This, to speak most mildly, is certainly exaggeration. The Evan- 
gelical Alliance will not be exceedingly gratified by the description 
Mr. Roose has given of it in these pages. We presume that 
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fairness of representation is not to be expected at the hands of a 
Scottish Episcopalian clergyman. It is certain that we shall look in 
vain for it here. The journey to Naples occupies much the larger 
part of the little volume, and is composed of the usual road-side 
commonplaces, unrelieved by one gleam of genius, or one reflection 
exhibiting attentive observation or true sympathy with the land of 
his pilgrimage. 

The Sanctuary at Home ; or, Lord’s Day Services and Sermons for 
Christian Invalids, Mothers, Emigrants, Soldiers, Sailors, or Others 
detained from the House of God. By the Rev. R. Dick Doncan. 
Edinburgh : Oliphant, 1862.—Mr. Duncan has addressed a way-side 
public, and has sought to make his book what he describes it, an 
echo of the services of the sanctuary, using Wordsworth’s description 
of the shell expressing ‘mysterious union with its native sea.’ To 
such an extent has he carried out the idea, that he has even given a 
full Baptismal and Communion Service. The volume consists of 
six full services of prayers, hymns, scriptural lessons, and sermons, 
and six additional sermons to be used with the previous devotional 
exercises. It is well fitted for its purpose, and is characterized by 
devoutness, directness, and some considerable power of imparting 
comfort. 


A Second Letter to Professor Goldwin Smith; with an Appendix 
containing an Examination of Some Passages in his Work on Kational 
Religion. By H. L. Mansex, B.D. Oxford: Henry Hammans, 
1862.—This is Dr. Mansel’s last word in the controversy proyoked 
by Professor Smith, who will consult the interests of his own 
reputation by meddling no further with a sub,e +t of which he knows 
nothing. ‘The letter consists of a catena of passages from the great 
thinkers of all ages of Christianity, maintaining substantially those 
views respecting the knowledge of the Infinite unfolded by Dr. 
Mansel in his Bampton Lecture. It is a complete refutation of the 
loud outcry of numerous incompetent critics, whose chief argument 
was, ‘Thou bringest certain strange things to our ears.’ The 
Appendix is a close and masterly refutation of Professor Smith’s 
misapprehensions, misrepresentations, and attempts at philosophical 
argument. The temper is excellent, and the conclusion irresistible, 
while the calm and sober movement of the well-marshalled arguments 
reveals the fine intellectual discipline which forms the assured victor. 


Realities ; or, the Manifestations of God in Past Ages considered as 
Earnests of the Future. By E. R. Fiscap. London.—The idea 
realized in this book is somewhat novel. It is not a novelty that an 
attempt should be made to show that there is a spiritual and 
an evangelical significance in the history found in the Old Testa- 
ment; but in these pages the revelations of the past are regarded 
as they tend to shed light on three great departments of reality— 
sin, judgment, and mercy. The matter relating to these several 
aspects of that ancient revelation is not only given separately as 
such, but to give it worth it is printed in type of different colours. 
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The book abounds with sensible and devout observations, and to] 
many minds will, no doubt, be helpful towards an apprehension of 
the reality of God’s presence with his ancient people. The volume 
is especially adapted to Bible class and family teaching. 

English Puritanism, its Character and History. By Peter Bayne, | 
Esq., M.A.—This is the promised Introduction to the volume of 
Documents published by the United St. Bartholomew Committee. 
1t extends to a hundred and forty pages. As a piece of vigorous 
writing it possesses great merit. Mr. Bayne has evidently aimed 
to be impartial; but no man writing effectively on this subject, 
especially just now, can hope to be reckoned impartial by both 
sides. ‘The writer’s conception and analysis of character is in some 
instances singularly just and thorough, and the language employed 
to express his thoughts is often of the felicitous description which 
the skilled literary artist only could have commanded. Volumes of 
documents are generally heavy things to read, but no one will find 
this Introduction heavy. 

Farewell Sunday, and St. Bartholomew's Day. Two Sermons 

reached at the King’s Weigh House Chapel, Fish Street Hill, on 
Dicadey the 17th and Sunday the 24th of August, 1862. By 
Tuomas Bryney.—Two characteristic discourses, in which Mr. 
Binney shows that the church assembling in the Weigh House 
Chapel is in the true succession. One of the ejected of 1662 was 
its founder ; and it has continued faithful to its free and evangelical 
origin to this day. The men in the line of descent from the con- 
fessors of 1662 who diverged into heterodoxy were a small 
remnant, the real descendants of those men, either in their original 
edifices, or in the new ones reared by them, have formed, and still 
form, the great bulk of the Nonconformists. 

The Congregational and Baptist denominations in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire have acquitted themselves well in this discussion. 
The lecture by the Rev. Thomas Adkins, of Southampton (Zhe 
Episcopal State Church), presents the case of English Nonconformists 
intelligently and fairly. The Rev. William Kirkus (Nature and 
Consequences of Religious Liberty), says some just things, and says 
them, as he always does, in natural and vigorous language. But 
would it were possible to put the bump of caution in his head. He 
dashes at conclusions with the spirit of a war horse, and with the 
same insensibility to danger. The consequence is, that to criticise 
him thoroughly would be to praise and blame at every step. Too 
often he does not seem to know anything of hesitancy, where older 
men, and men we must account wise men, feel bound to pause, 
and think, once and again. Honour to whom Honour, or the Story of 
the Two Thousand. This is a volume for the young, published by 
the Congregational Bicentenary Committee. It is admirably 


adapted to its purpose, is published at one shilling, and sold 
cheaper if taken in numbers. 
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